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PREFACE 


Two factors propelled me towards compiling these family notes. First, | have always felt that 
my children are entitled to know their origins. Second, articles printed in the Hong Kong 
press about our family were not among the best researched, as many of us approached, 
including me, had not been co-operative. | had declined to be interviewed because there 
were some in our large extended family, who were sensitive about our Eurasian origins, 
and | did not wish to hurt their feelings. There was also little | could say with authority at 
that time. It was only after my formal retirement from the Hong Kong Civil Service in the 
summer of 1987, to serve as Chairman of the Public Service Commission, when the stress 
and pressure eased considerably, that | could begin to think of discovering our past. 


It is difficult to be precise when my delving started, but it was Peter Hall who told me that 
the Revd. Carl Smith had accumulated a large database on Hong Kong personalities. On 
26 May 1988, | wrote to Carl Smith to enquire if he had any information on C.H.M. Bosmans 
business in Hong Kong. He replied by return of post, attaching two sheets of single-spaced 
typescript of data on Bosman, including his appointment as Consul for the Netherlands. 
Later he sent me papers on my grandfather, Ho Fook. My next major step was to write to 
Edward van Kessenich, Consul-General of the Netherlands, disclosing my descent from 
Bosman and asking if his Dutch origins could be traced. His response, with copies from 
Dutch archives, was overwhelming. This enormous help from Carl Smith and Edward van 
Kessenich certainly set me on course. The then location of the Public Records Office in 
Murray Road Car Park Building made it possible for me to spend my lunch hours there 
regularly The availability of old Government Gazettes, Blue Books, Hansard Reports and 
Sessional Papers in the Secretariat Library, which | could borrow for study in my own office, 
also facilitated this research. 


My aim is to write our history to the best of my ability, warts and all. Thus | have attempted 
a note on each of my forebears, and on my paternal grandfather's siblings, as they impinge 
on each others' stories. Of course, my wife's family has a rightful place in this narrative of my 
children's heritage. Finally, | hope | will be forgiven for covering all five of the intermarrying 
families enumerated in the couplet {Et ^ Ax EX», ‘Daughters of the Hos, Los, 
Zimmerns, Halls and Choas do not have to worry about marrying outside their group of 
families!’ 


The Second World War was a testing time for all of my generation. A brief record of the 
sacrifices of, and some of the horrors endured by our kith and kin, and friends, as well as 
other recollections of those trying times, is in Chapter 17, ‘Lest We Forget’. 


PREFACE 


While the Eurasian community tried to integrate with, and play their part in, the wider 
community, they also helped their own kind in difficulty. Two institutions remain to this 
day, The Chiu Yuen Cemetery R5 and The Welfare League [FJ &. They are part 
of our history, as is evident from recurrences in these pages. | served on both bodies for 
some thirty years of my working life. My colleagues on The Welfare League Committee 
of the day have done me the honour of adopting my paper as the 'History of the 
Leagues First Sixty Years' and electing me Honorary Life President. 


The number of relatives and friends who have answered my questions and generally 
assisted me in my research for the past twenty-odd years is legion. Some of these names 
have been acknowledged in the text, and it will be invidious for me to again mention 
some but inadvertently omit others. 


However, it will be most remiss of me if | failed to mention the tremendous assistance | 
have been given by the Public Records Office of Hong Kong, from Dr. Y.W. Lau, archivist, 
in the 1980s, to the curator today, Dr. Bernard Hui. Their responding to my queries at 
long distance has been most helpful. The same is true of the Hong Kong University 
Library, whose librarians have all been forthcoming when approached. 


My lack of expertise in handling modern gadgets like personal computers, especially 
Chinese input programs, left me floundering in trying to copy Lady Ho Tung' extraordinary 
letter to her aunt in Chapter 6, and to input several unusual characters in the names of some 
of my wife's relatives in Chapter 14. Here | am indebted to Ms. Wendy Sin, a colleague in 
the Hong Kong Service, who copied that letter for me. My cousin Anthony Mak inserted 
fonts to enable those Young family names to be reproduced. 


Finally, Mrs. Hin-cheung Lovell has kindly gone through my entire manuscript making 
detailed comments and many improvements. If any faults remain in the text, it is due to 


my obduracy in not following her advice to the full. 


Without the help of them all, this book would not have been possible. 


E.P. Ho 
Autumn 2010 
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The Ho Family Outline Chart 


C.H.M. Bosman - Shi Tai 8፳8ቹ - Kwok Hing-yin BRR 
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Jean, Man-chee Victoria, Bo-lin Paul, Sai-mang t$ Wong Wai-sheung = 
ME ne Rose, Pak-sheung 8125 BER 2 
Grace, Yiu-chee Nancy, Bo-ji Stella, Pak-ngor HER Wong Sik-hon = 
ER as Sai-lit t+? HDA E 
Florence, Phyllis, Bo-yin Pak-bun 1825 2 
Hau-chee EH Monica, Pak-woon HE = 
BE Grace, Pak-yung 18 q 
Pak-ngan ፲፪ Q 
Lu 
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The Ho Family to the Fourth Generation 





በ = (2nd Family) -H ጋ Tu ig 18 5e if^. +t irc | ጋ 
Sai-wing tt 4$ (adopted) m Kitty Anderson Ha Sai-iu tt m Ethel Zimmern HERE 
Alexandra, Wai-kwan 13:38 Stella, Yuen-duen fW 
Diana, Miu-kwan WA Helen, Yuen-yee ፪፪ 
Ernest, Hung-kwan 7$$5 John, Hung-chiu 7S8 
Florence, Kwai-kwan ምጃ Vivienne, Yuen-fun #5 
Gertrude, Che-kwan BA Audrey, Yuen-ming 15 BH 
Horace, Hung-pong ፡8# Kenneth, Hung-kin ER 
Ivan, Hung-chung ER Daphne, Yuen-bun ffi 
Julia, Wing-kwan ## David, Hung-sui in (by conc) 
Kenneth, Hung-mun 7$ 6X Hung-fai መቹ (by conc) 


Louise, Chi-kwan BA Sai-kwona tit m Flora Hall ERE ® 


Henry, Sai-kun tt €) (no issue) Bertram, Hung-yan 7$ ® 

n. ክም Mary, Yuen-wo 8070 
Edwar i-ki Mordi h ry, 
Ernest Reginald Stewart 7$/& 
John Stephen 7$ 
Priscilla Yaen-cheung HE 
Patricia, Yaen-man # X. 


Eric, Hung-cheung 7$ š 
Patrick, Hung-hin 2$5& 
Joseph, Hung-hing 25 
Antonia, Hang-kwan 4i 


Joseph, Hung-tao SERA 
Mary, To-kwan TEE " Nanette, Yuen-hung 2898 
lai lan /&$ Stanley, Hung-sun 7$ 
Robert, Hung-ngai 7$3& Winnie, Yuen-ki ቋ፻፲፲፪ 
Margaret, Min-kwan WA Susie, Yuen-yuen BER 
+ Epi Hung-tuen JS 
Linda, Kwan BË Line eden dim | - 
George Joseph, Kay 88 Sai-leung t# 7: m Edna Beatrice Lo ፻፪ 25 53 (no issue) 
Victoria Jubilee $$ £x m Lo Man-kam ፳፪ X. #5 i-ch Doris // | -ch 
Gwendolin, Lo Pui-gwan fif $5 Iris, Yuen-? ffi ? 
Wilbur, Lo Tak-kuen ፳፪ ፻24፪ Pansy, Yuen-lan 2288 
Phoebe, Lo Pui-yiu ፳፪8፻8%% Sai-cheuk m Florence Hall 7 
Vera, Lo Pui-kin # fj EX 


“qp Helen, Yuen-hang #47 
ን ው መያ. ETUR Kathleen, Yuen-kwan 40i 
Lo Tak-shing ፻፳425 


Yvonne, Yuen-yuen ወ፪7፲ 





Daisy, Wai-chee # m Au-Yang Pak-cheung EX Ez 1846 Elaine, Yuen-kei HH 
(no issue) Hung-chi 3$ 75 
xe 9 am 25482 Mamie, Yuen-min 4% 
David, Wong Yat-suen ë H8 (adopted) Sai-ki tt ት m Doris, Lo How-jin I 
2 Algernon, Hung-ching EX 
Eva, Han-chee Ji 2 g , Hung-ching 
dur ti Ronald, Hung-ka 7$3 
Irene, Ki-chee lñ Zt m Cheng Hsiang-hsien BP 8 22. Pamela, Yuen-yeung ወ፪ 
June, Cheng Ka-yuk ቹ፤ጁ፡ Cecilia, Yuen-lun ፻፪. 
lean, Man:chee X m William Gitti Eric, Hung-luen 25 
John Gittins | -chi ፻፪: i- 
Elizabeth Gittins Margaret, Cheung Yun-min RERA 
race, Yiu-chee 252 m Horace, Lo Man-ho Ya Lily, Cheung Yun-yau RRR 


| Howard, Cheung Shui-hong F HF 
Shirley, Lo Pui-yee EM& James Joseph, Cheung Shui-ling Kin 4 
- - Elizabeth, Bo-yung EZ m Arthur Waller 
Richard, Yeo Yau-shing $5 ft ፳፲ 
Daphne, Yeo Chi-lim $5 2: Bë 
Wendy, Yeo Chi-ha A Ë 


Raymond Arthur Waller 
Beatrice Elizabeth Waller 
Edmund Arthur Waller 
Lewis Arthur Waller 
Francis Henry Waller 





= ts] (no issue) 


Nancy, Bo-ji € — m Albert Edward Kew 


Geoffrey Kew 
Gordon Kew 


Phyllis, Bo-yin ፻፪፻፪ m Edward Law (no issue) 


viii 





Tuna Yim-kin Pim 


i-kit m Winnie Ch 


Hung-to 7$ l 

Pansy, Ching-chui Bë € 
Hung-shu 35% 
Hung-kei IE 

Lilian, Ching-ha R$ ፻፪ 
John, Hung-yip 7$3€ 
Hung-wai ።፳28 

Richard, Hung-tik 2539 
Wendy, Ching-siew BË >< 
Hung-hang 7$ 


W -ht 


Sai-wah tt m May Zimmern 
Connie,Ching-hei R$ 3 
Gertrude, Ching-ho HAXA 

Sai-man ት X. m Ivy, Tang Oi-wah WE 25 
Rita, Ching-lai Bë BË 
Hung-yiu 7$3€ (adopted by conc) 
Bo-chu SI (adopted by conc) 
i- S m Lai Chung- 
Gerald, Hung-fat 7$ 5t 
Jane, Ching-fai RE f 

Sai-on t+ (no issue) 


Peter, Hung-sum SER (adopted) 
Hung-sing BE 
Ching-long HABA (adopted) 


Sai-hong ttf & Sai-ken ttf? (both no issue) 
ዘ ን y ሰ (no issue) 


4 


Simon, Yiu-ming ER 
Vivien, Wai-man ፳፻፳፪ 
Miranda, Wai-ling ፳፻2 
Helen, Wai-kei ፻፳ 4f 
Esther, Wai-lan 2$ 88 


i-hun m Lo Sui-yin 
Sabrina, Che-wai & = 
Belinda, Che-wing 28 
David, Che-chung ፻፳ሻ8 
Christina, Che-ming %5 8A 
i-k | m Chow Sik-vi AAE 
Stanley, Wang-tat ZE 

Stephen, Wang-yan Z 


Sai-keung ttt 3 (no issue) 


LL) ተታ 


ce ye 
(no issue) 


i-lit t5 E: E (both no issue) 
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im Tse — 





ጾም ሎግ Choa Wai- rine aus 

Mollie, Choa Wai-woon ፳፳ 5 E 

Phyllis, Choa Wai-chun REA 

Leatrice, Choa Wai-hung ፳፳ ፳5 78 

Daisy, Choa Wai-haam #2 Ë 5 (by conc) 
Gerald, Choa Wing-yip 2&;k3€ (by conc) 


Flora, Pak-kin 192 m Ng Chiu-yan {fH (no issue) 
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Peter Pang Kin-sing S£ fX, 


Jeneive, Pak-tuen Fm (no issue) 


Nancy, Pak-shui 84% m Lam Hin-kwon ነፍ (no issue) 





Rosaline, Ma Bio. chu EA 
Philip, Ma Bo-kwong 55 Ë 7X: 
Christina, Ma Bo-san E; E ፳፪ 


tella, Pak-ngor m Peter, Mak Chi-hin 
Anthony, Mak Shun-on 2515 = 


Pak-bun 182i & Pak-ngan TAP (both no issue) 
i k- ili wok -choi £ 
Eric, Kwok Shu-kin $f jet 5X 
Serena, Kwok Nga-sin IEA 


[ - = i- 


Phoebe, Lee Chau-yuen MB 
Agnes, Lee Chau-kan 4X8) 

Peter, Lee Chung-sum FRIR 
Bruce, Lee Chun-fan FRE CE] BE) 
Robert, Lee Chun-fai 2° T$ 


THE HO FAMILY TO THE FOURTH GENERATION 


The Lo Family Tree 





Thomas Rothwell (Lo Fu-wah BE#) - Tsang Yau 88 








DA 
E 





ngo i ty Ande 
Ho Wai-kwan, Alexandra fn] 12 38 
Ho Miu-kwan, Diana (WA 
Ho Hung-kwan, Ernest í5] 2$ $5 
Ho Kwai-kwan, Florence fn] E 






Ho Bo-yung, Elizabe 
Raymond Arthur Waller 
Beatrice Elizabeth Waller 
Edmund Arthur Waller 
Lewis Arthur Waller 





Ho Che-kwan, Gertrude ín] 84 Francis Henry Waller 
Ho Hung-pong, Horace ín] 25 Ë Edgar Joseph Waller 
Ho Hung-chung, Ivan fa]? s= dei 

Ho WInO Wah, Jua (a) ESI ? Ho Sack [E 
Ho Hung-mun, Kenneth {@] 358 

Ho Chi-kwan, Louise fn] $58 

Ho Bo-chi, Bessie {AB 3 heung Pui-kai 55/፲7/፳ 
Cheung Yun-min, Margaret RER AR 

Cheung Yun-yau, Lily RAK 

Cheung Shui-hong, Howard 5F H FË 

Cheung Shui-ling, James Joseph 5&3 ፻፪ 


onc) m Lo How-jing, Doris #1 
Ho Hung-ching, Algernon a) 35x 

Ho Hung-ka, Ronald 112588 

Ho Yuen-yeung, Pamela 14] #5 

Ho Yuen-lun, Cecilia fa] 

Ho Hung-luen, Eric {a6 & 


aE m 






(no issue) 


.. ++ 
11 Ho Bo-ji. Nancy fal (by conc) m Albert Edward Kew 


Ho Yuen-duen, Stella fn] 50 sj Geoffrey Kew 


Gordon Kew 


Ho Yuen-yee, Helen {HE 
Ho Hung-chiu, John fa] 2$ $8 
Ho Yuen-fun, Vivienne fn] i Z3. (no issue) 
Ho Yuen-ming, Audrey fn] isi BR 

Ho Hung-kin, Kenneth fn] 7$ EZ 

Ho Yuen-bun, Daphne {al HE 

Ho Hung-sui, David :፡]ኦቹ፤8 (by conc) 

Ho Hung-fai 1812835 (by conc) 


4 Ho Sai-kwong falt# Ft m Flora Hall Zt E SE 


Ho Hung-yan, Bertram |1/5ጆ 

Ho Yuen-wo, Mary 18] #041 

Ho Ernest Reginald Stewart fn] ፳፻፪ 
Ho John Stephen fa? i 

Ho Priscilla J. Frances fn] Hi 

Ho Yuen-man, Patricia fn] jj X 

Ho Hung-tao, Joseph fa) 2888 

Ho Yuen-hung, Nanette {nl 15] 7$ 

Ho Hung-sun, Stanley |] 2$ £ 

Ho Yuen-ki, Winnie fn] ti 

Ho Yuen-yuen, Susie fn] irit 

Ho Hung-tuen 48) 38 V 

Ho Yuen-wing, Louise fa] #8 








— 





H i-leung 1n 
(no issue) 

6 Ho Sai-chuen fn]t € m Doris // Ivy, Cheung Lung-chu 
RREA 


Ho Yuen-?, Iris (4? 
Ho Yuen-lan, Pansy || 4 BA 


7 Ho Sai-cheuk 8 m Florence Hall £ f£ 
Ho Yuen-hang, Helen HP 
Ho Yuen-kwan, Kathleen fa] 18 
Ho Yuen-yuen, Yvonne {al 7c 
Ho Yuen-kei, Elaine fn] 45i 3& 
Ho Hung-chi a6 
Ho Yuen-min, Mamie fn] 


1 Lo In-sheung, Violet 
Olive Lyson Pure 


m Cecil Hynes Lyson 


2 Lo In-yu, Laura ü m Choy Po-min 

Choy Wai-haan xum 

Choy Wing-hei, Rudy 52 88 

Choy Wing-chiu 8፳፡፳8 

Lo Man-pun m Tai Sui-yin, Nelli f 
Lo Kwok-hing # EXE 

Lo Chi-fun, Daphne #44 

Lo Kwok-hung, Herbert ፳፪ 8፻38 

Lo Kwok-hang, Horace #24} 


4 Lo In- ily ፻፪፻2538 (no issue) 
Lo intake Daisy 882808 69. Thomas Symons 
(no issue) 
x joe Ë 
CT 
Chan Chi-kin, Eddie BRIE 
Chan Chun-lei, Jeannie BRE Ki] 
Chan Chu-lei, mtd RAR] 
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Lo Pui- -gwan, Gando anus 
Lo Tak-kuen, Wilbur # 8 

Lo Pui-yiu, Phoebe El, 

Lo Pui-kin, Vera # (iil EX 

Lo Pui-yin, Rita Æ ME 

Lo Tak-shing EIER 


" -ton ra 
Lo Tak-cheung, Kenneth ፻፪ 2፡5 
Angela Lo 
Lo Tak-to, Thomas #08 
Lo Tak-fai, Donald # ë # 
Lo Tak-ming, Norman 88288 
Lo Pui-kwan, Barbara am 





m Pui-suen, Patricia rr 
Lo Pui-hang, Cynthia # fi] 37 
Lo Tak-ching, John EIS 

Lo Pui-woon, Evelyn £& fif 3 
Lo Tak-sau, Anthony mes 





Ho Hung-ching, Ajósmion f — 
Ho Hung-ka, Ronald {nl #8 32 

Ho Yuen-yeung, Pamela ín] 45037 
Ho Yuen-lun, Cecilia fn] 518 

Ho Hung-luen, Eric fa]p6 & 


6 Lo Bo-jing, Eileen m Choa Man-bin harles 


AHA 
Choa Wing-hang, David 257 = 
Choa Wai-lim, Elizabeth Z# B& 
Lo Pui-yee, Shirley MA 

k-jing, Enid # 422 hn Li 
Henry Litton Z! RAIA 
Vivian Litton U4 





Chaun Yin-hei, Hugh JETER 
Chaun Kwei-fan, Mildred 45 
Chaun Yin-yan, lan ATE 


1 ta B | 
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THE LO FAMILY TREE 


Descendants of Li Wai-san 


Descendants of Li Wai-san z: 
by 


p e = m m = | = 


C.M. Roberts 


Sonny 
Roberts 


no Issue 



















Ho Sai-ki 


m 


Frank Roberts 


Archibald Roberts 
m 
Ruby Hall (Sin) 


Walter 
Roberts 


Phyllis Ho 
m 
Edward Law 










m 
Clara Talbot 








m Doris Lo 
Martha 


Maasberg 












25 1d 
Walter Roberts 
Kenneth Roberts 


3s 2d 
Stella Roberts 
Stanley Roberts 
Edward Roberts 
George Roberts 


1s 1d 
Gloria Roberts 
Frank Roberts 





2s 
Geoffrey Kew 


no issue 


Gordon Kew 


Constance Roberts 





Marjorie Roberts 











Eric Ho 


m 


Pamela Ho Cecilia Ho 


m m 


Algernon Ho Ronald Ho 
kia 1941 m 


Douglas Hunt John Greaves Grace Tsin-kiu Young 


Laura Fan 
Elizabeth Choa 





no issue 2d 1s 25 16 
Sandra Hunt Stanley Greaves Victor Ho 


Sheila Hunt Doris Ho 
David Ho 
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The Zimmern Connection 


1 


Shi Sheung-mei, 
Mary HM 


Proctected by 


Sir Jacob Sassoon 


1s 
Suen Chi-cheung 


I SE 


Adolph H.C.A. Zimmern - Yip Lai-kam RE 


Eu ORTE WERE 


3 
Shi Sheung-hing 
Jit ARE 


m 
Lo Cheung-shiu 


45 5d 
Lo Suet-jing, Edna 
Lo Man-kam 
FEN im 
Lo Man-wai 
HENA 
Lo Man-hin, Henry 
He RE 
Lo How-jing, Doris 
KIJA 
Lo Bo-jing, Eileen 
s Ë R 
Lo Man-ho, Horace 
He XO 
Lo Tak-jing, Enid 
28:45 Fl 


Lo Ki-jing, Gertrude 


288.3 


10 Lo Kit-jing, Angela 


WAA 
died in infancy 





2 
Shi Bing-kwong 
HEKA YE, aka 


Andrew Zimmern 


45 30 
Shi Yin-fong, Ethel 
Dr 
Shi Sui-fong, May 
783877 
Shi King-fong, Ellen 
WIRA 
Harry Yuk-lun 
75 + |ጩ 
William Yuk-shu 
tks 
George Yuk-kei 
[5 BR 
Edward 











4 
Shi Charn-kwong 
HERRIC, aka 


Shi Yu-man Jit&& XZ, 
aka Adolph Zimmern 


5s la 
7 Andrew 
9 Ernest 
10 Frederick 
11 Francis 
12 Norah 
13 Archibald 


combined ranking 


xii 












THE ZIMMERN CONNECTION 


The Young Family Tree 





1st wife unknown 


Eldest son 
Young Bor WA 
No information about Young Bor except one of his 


granddaughters, Young Kam-kwai Ë $£ 55 migrated to 
New Zealand c 1935 to marry Joe Kiu-ngok AS 


XIV 


Young Yuk-tin $% EH 
(aka Young Tsoon 157€, John Young) 


2nd wife Lau HK 


Third son 


Young Sui-saye Biti (aka Young Lau-bor MR) 
m Cho Man-yin ፪፻ ፳፳ 


ንባቤን ከው pat ው (no issue) 





> Sui-fong renee 
Lam Sui-yu 4ቶ፤፳፪1 
Lam Bing-kwan MRI 
Lam Bing-fai 4428388 
Lam Bing-lun WR f@ 


| CN. ፦ 


Y. Tsun- n j LYung-mei 
Young Tsin-kiu, Grace 12 B 5 

Young Tsin-man, Annabelle SEX 

Young Cheuk-ming, Herbert # = $ë 

Young Tsin-wai, Doreen RS 

Young Cheuk-yew, Albert $5 Sit 


Young Choi-yu, Dorothy HÆ (no issue) 


Young Tsun-sing, James L. 12 m Chan Sut-ching, Lil 


CET 
Young Tsin-yu, Barbara SEHR 
Young Tsin-chi, Margaret tie 
Young Cheuk-kwong, Kenneth $5 53€ 


Young Tsun-wai, William ል. 12 m Chow Hok-kei, Rub 
Young Cheuk-kin, Edward $5 58. 5€ 
Young Tsin-ling, Esther H&R 

Youn: hoi-vuk, Ivy Phyllis #25፳ m Yu Chiu-kwon 

Yu Yu-kai, Frank RFH 
Yu Yu-hong, Richard RFA 
Yu Yu-chiu, Donald £ 8 
Yu Yu-hei, Victor RFE 


Young Tsun-bun, Augustus Alexander f7(£ XÉ m 
Yu Bina-yuk Fk E (2d) / Hon Lai-Lin ፻፻ 

Young Tsin-yan, Joy HERR 

Young Tsin-ming, Gay fae BH 


Young Tsun-yin, Perc m Cheung Ji-mei, Ki 





Young Tsin-yee, Kathleen BRA 
Young Tsin-ping Ë RPF (adopted) 


Young Tsun-wah, Joseph 5 m Chan Suk-hana, Mabel 


EINEN 
Young Cheuk-wang, Ronald 8% 
Young Tsun-biu 121272 (died in infancy) 


Second son 


Young Sui-hei HER (aka Young Bik-chi 483835) 


m Hui Hei #F# (no issue) No.4: Pang BE No.8: So BE 
Others: Mary Ann (May) Ford No.5: Duen RE No. 9: name unknown 
No. 2: Tang Sim 85#ቹ No.6: Shek AK No. 10: name unknown 
No. 3: Leung RE (no issue) No.7: Tsui ቹ፳ No. 11: Poon ፳፳ 


oung Tsun-hung, Edward 125 RE (by No. 2 
| Tsin-wan ZES 

Young Hin-ming RARR 

Young Yee-mun 125 X. 


Chan Pui-wah BR 7855 
Young Wang-sun $5 = é 
Young Wang-hoi 928 
Young Chau-yin, Catherine HA 
Young Suk-yin, Anna 1258 UA 


Young Tsun-ki £7 5€ 58 (by No. 6) (no issue) 


A Youn Ford) m Rosalie Zafer 
Michael Anthony Young 
Paul Adrian Young 
Young Tsun-choong, Donald 12558 (by No. 4) (no issue) 





Yoong Wai- ling, E Elinor ፳ጅ 
Young Wai-han, Matilda $523: ፳8 
Young Wai-san, Rosaline SM 





Wong Siu-hei, H 
Young Wang-yip, Ramon 157: 3€ 
Young Wang-hon, Wyndham 152 
Young Wang-fung, Winston Ë € (by conc) 
Young Tsui-mei 2208 (by conc) 


Young Tsun-sien 5 N (no issue) 


Young Tsun-leung ፻28 88 (by No. 9) (no issue) 


Vyvienne May Young (by Ford) (no issue) 
Ruby Violet Young (by Ford) (no issue) 
Rose Noel Young (by Ford) (no issue) 
Chan Kwok-dung, Cecil D$ ፪፻፳ 

Chan Ching-fun, Christine BË; Z+ 


Chan Cho-yee BR} RÀ 
Chan Po-yee Bi #18 


Young Choi-ling, Bella #5 
Lam On-ning, Herbert 44223 
Lam Yuet-chen MAP 
Lam Yiu-fai, nb anand 


by No. ረ) m 


Lam Yiu-wah, Donald Kë = 





John So 66: Dora So oig 

Kitty So #5 Peggy So 8ጾ፡ቹ 
Young Choi-yung, Alice 5 by No. 2) m Huang Chao-kwon 
Daniel HAA 


Huang Ho-yin, Michael #4 
Huang Yu-bik, Louisa # 408 
Huang On-yin, Patrick ፻፳ Z 2^ 
Huang Yu-bo, Grace ë ZI E 


E 


Y i-arn, Di 
EB == 





Shari Yet um "m 


B a 


Young Choi-yin #5 by No. 8) m Poon Bun-chuna ; ፲] 
Poon Suk-ming /፳7፲88 Poon Suk-wah EHE 
Poon Mun-ki YA gE Poon Mun-kee HH 
Young Choi-kwai 12 No. 6) m Chow Shi-vi 
(no issue) 
m Kwok Po-ching 2) 7538 
Kwok Sau-ming, Anita 337584 
Kwok On-ming, Anna #9 22 HH 
lla 4 No. 6) m Kwok Yick-ch 


Young Choi-mei 12 by No. 
Kwok Kam-ming, Alan 588ጻ8 
Kwok Hau-ming, Amelia $1115 88 

hoi-chin 

Edward PH 
Kwok Shau-wah, Sylvia $825 3& 

Kwok Oie-wah, Angela $528 3€ 
Kwok Che-keung, Joseph 5-75፳ 

Y T =ፎ N -| m 1 aS 
Ng Sheung-chung ff 125 
Ng Sheung-yi ffi ጾ!5ዌ 


Young Choi-foon 5 left with No. 11 


XV 


Lam Yuen-wan, Joyce MHZ 


THE YOUNG FAMILY TREE 


My Children's Lineage 


Ho Fook 
148 


Li Wai-san 
2257 


Ho Sai-ki 
[n] tt zs 


Lo Cheung-shiu 
ABE 


Shi Sheung-hing 
Jte ARR 


Doris Lo How-jing 


28187 


Young Sui-saye 


boim tE 


Cho Man-yin 
BEN 


Albert Vivian Young 


Young Tsun-dart 
ME 


Lai Kai-sing 


Ng Yi-jong 
REISH 


Lai Yung-mei 


RBT 


Eric Peter Ho Hung-luen 


{A ig 


Albert Victor Ho Doris Anne Ho 
[n] jS et (a) DB 
m 


Gordon Jamieson 


25 1d 
Ruth Jamieson 


Duncan Jamieson 


Samuel Jamieson 


XVI 





Grace Irene Young Tsin-kiu 


MR 


David Ronald Ho 
RE 
m 


Christine Ramsden 








With our children & grandchildren: 
Victor, David, Eric, Grace, Doris, Samuel, Ruth & Duncan 
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My Last Meeting of Joint Liaison 
Group, Hong Kong, March 1987: 
Posing for the Press . 
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Who Am S? 

| am the fifth and youngest child of Ho Sai-ki (Jtt) and Doris Lo Hau-jing 
(#215 P). My paternal grandfather, Ho Fook (8148), died some sixteen months 
before my birth. When | was seven my father left the family home to make a fresh 
start in Shanghai and was effectively out of our lives. Then my eldest brother, Algy, 
was killed in the Battle of Hong Kong in December 1941, soon after his graduation 
from the University of Hong Kong. Japanese Occupation followed, but my mother, 
remaining siblings and | survived. My father also survived internment in Shanghai. 


Thanks to a Hong Kong Government scholarship, awarded on the results of the 
matriculation examination, | entered the University of Hong Kong when it re- 
opened in 1946. Upon graduation in 1950, | was selected for training in Britain, 
under the Colonial Welfare and Development Scheme, for service with the Inland 
Revenue Department, after qualifying as a Chartered Accountant. However, 
when the papers nominating me for training reached the Colonial Office in 
London, | was told that the training would be for Inspectors of Taxes, also of 
three years' duration and two examinations. | accepted. On returning to Hong 
Kong in 1954, | served as an Assessor for three years in accordance with my 
undertaking to accept any post offered to me, before competing for transfer to 
the Administrative Service. | succeeded in December 1957. 


My years in the administrative service were challenging and interesting. Aside 
from short assignments, and a year on Overseas Course B at the University of 
Cambridge, my first eight years were in the Finance Branch of the Government 
Secretariat, dealing with government expenditure and the Annual Estimates. This 
was followed by a complete change, to the Agriculture and Fisheries Department, 
as the Assistant Director with responsibility for fisheries development, marketing 
and the welfare of the fisherfolk. | was then posted to the Commerce and Industry 
Department, where | eventually became Hong Kong's Chief Trade Negotiator in 
1970. | was appointed Director of Home Affairs in 1973, and after attending the 
Defence College in London in 1976, | was appointed Secretary for Social Services 
in 1977, with policy responsibility for medical and health, labour, education 


and social welfare. From 1983, | served as Secretary for Trade and Industry until 
retirement from the civil service in 1987. | was Chairman of the Public Service 
Commission from 1987 to 1991. | served as an Official Member of the Legislative 
Council in 1972, and later from 1977 to 1987. From 1985 to 1987, | was a member 
of the Governor's Executive Council. | served for two years as a member on the 
British side of the Joint Liaison Group, established under the Sino-British Joint 
Declaration on the Future of Hong Kong. | had the further good fortune to lead 
the British side in the Expert Group on Hong Kong and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which resulted in China's agreement to Hong Kong 
having full autonomy in conducting its external commercial relations. On such 
declaration by the United Kingdom under GATT in 1986, Hong Kong was deemed 
to be a Contracting Party. This status passed seamlessly to the Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region (SAR) on resumption of sovereignty by China on 1 July 1997. 
Thereafter, the Hong Kong SAR automatically became a member of the World 
Trade Organisation (WTO) on its creation to succeed GATT. 


Z Upbringing 
Although Grandfather died before | was born, his wife, concubine, two sons 
and daughters-in-law, unmarried daughters and some grandchildren continued 
to live in an extended family environment: three generations under one roof 
and having our meals together. Cantonese was our spoken language. ቪ is my 
mother tongue, and | knew no other until after | started school. As soon as | 
was able to feed myself, it was by way of bowl and chopsticks. We observed 
Chinese festivals and customs. Elders were greeted individually, each with 
the appropriate title: thus, Fifth Uncle, Ho Sai-leung (Jt), was called ng 
baak (418), reflecting his being my father's elder brother. It would be suk 
(4) for a younger brother. As my father was the youngest son, | had no suk, 
except for his younger cousins of the Ho Clan, who were addressed in the 
same way as for his brothers. Even members of my own generation had 
to be properly addressed. Being Grandfather's youngest grandson of the 
male line, | would greet my cousins by their nuclear family ranking followed 
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by gor (at) for elder brother, or gah je (XB) for elder sister, as | greet my 
own brothers and sisters. The only exception was Louise, Fourth Uncle Ho 
Sai-kwong's thirteenth child, who is my junior. | could just call her sap sam 
(+=) or Thirteen. 


All my siblings and | were born in Grandfather's house, The Hermitage, on 
Kennedy Road, where the Foreign Ministry building of the People's Republic 
of China now stands. When | was born, the resident family comprised my 
grandmothers, my parents and siblings, Ho Sai-leung and his wife, who was also 
my mothers elder sister, Twelfth Aunt Phyllis, who moved out on marriage to Dr. 
Edward Law in 1928, two adult cousins, Maggie and Lily, daughters of Second 
Aunt Bessie, who had died, and their youngest brother Cheung Shui-ling (Rim E), 
an undergraduate at the university, who only stayed at weekends and holidays. 
The group was, perhaps, a little smaller than before Grandfather's death.' Ho 
Sai-leung was known to his European friends as Peter, and my middle name is in 
his honour. | vaguely remember there were two tables at dinner, though | was 
considered too young and ate separately. | have a vivid recollection of listening to 
Lily's stories in their room after dinner. Then in 1933, we moved to Ho Sai-leung's 
house, Tytam Villa, to cut down on family expenses. At that point our Cheung 
cousins moved out to be on their own. | greatly missed Lily's storytelling, but | was 
promoted to the family dinner table. 


Of course, we observed ancestral worship. A room was also set aside for 
the altar table at Tytam Villa, with the photographs of the departed: Great 
Grandmother, Ms. Shi, Grandfather Ho Fook and, after his death, Fifth Uncle 
Ho Sai-leung. On the wall behind hung a big picture of Guan Yin (Bi &), the 
Goddess of Mercy, flanked by two red wooden tablets with characters in gold 
hoh moon lik doi cho sin, chook fook yin sai tse suen (AFIKA ^c ^ Ut EL HA) 
exhorting all the ancestors of the Ho Clan to bring good fortune to their living 
descendants. A set of vases and candleholders, an incense burner and a joss urn 
also stood on the altar table. In addition, there was an oil lamp which was always 
lit, with oil being topped up each morning. Until the family home was abandoned 
at the time of the Japanese invasion in December 1941, we paid our respects at 
the altar each Lunar (Chinese) New Year, and on the birth and death anniversaries 


of each of the ancestors. The homage took the form of three bows, performed 
individually, in order of seniority. We had two full days of visits to relatives each 
Lunar New Year. On arrival at each home we would go to the ancestral altar table 
to pay our respects, before wishing the living good health and prosperity. The red 
envelopes, with money, we collected on these rounds was some compensation for 
loss of time for letting off firecrackers, which was limited to those two days. 


There is one further incident worth mentioning. This was the ritual of da siu yan 
(£T/] A), ‘beating the malevolent’. | was four or five, and it must have been soon 
after the bout of malaria which | had survived. That Lunar New Year, after my old 
shoes had been replaced with a new pair, my amah (nanny) used my old shoes to 
beat the ground chanting ‘malevolent people stay away’, or words to that effect. 
Wearing my new shoes, | was then told to stamp on the imaginary malevolent. 
The words siu yan (¿|N A) could also mean ‘petty or little people’, and my young 
mind could only focus on imaginary nasty little bugs. | had great fun crushing them 
underfoot. That episode must have ranked as a highlight of my early childhood. 


| first discovered that | was somehow different — an Eurasian — when | was six. | 
was rudely set upon by a boy in the class next to mine at St. Joseph's College, 
7 Kennedy Road, Hong Kong. It was soon after | had joined the school, at the 
beginning of 1934, and we were both early that morning. | was in the terraced 
playground outside my classroom watching other boys making their way along 
the public path to the school entrance below. My assailant suddenly uttered a 
string of expletives, and said that he would beat up the half-caste. Fortunately, my 
otherwise streetwise assailant was not efficient at fisticuffs, and | managed to dodge 
his blows to escape into the sanctuary of the classroom. Apart from the trauma 
of this piece of unprovoked aggression, | do not recall being hurt in any physical 
sense. Of course, | did not at the time understand the meaning of half-caste, or the 
string of expletives used by the bully. Furthermore, | found that my parents were 
not very communicative on the subject. The clear message | did get was that the 
word Eurasian was to be eschewed as being somewhat shameful and offensive. 


The next milestone in my voyage of self-discovery came in 1937, before my tenth 
birthday. It was the news that Sixth Granduncle Walter, my Grandfather Ho Fook's 
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younger brother, was returning to Hong Kong from South Africa with his English 
wife, in about six months. He was called Walter Bosman. This took my siblings 
and me aback. In bits at a time, we were told that our great-grandfather was a 
Dutchman called Bosman; that Granduncle Walter was a clever boy who won a 
scholarship for training in Britain as an engineer; that when he left Hong Kong he 
used the Bosman name; and that when he completed his training he married an 
English wife and settled in South Africa. As this was sinking in we also heard that 
our maternal great-grandfather was an Englishman called Thomas Rothwell, and 
there was a photograph of his grave in the English Cemetery in Hankow. We were 
told solemnly not to disclose these family secrets to anyone. That we should be 
stunned into silence is understandable, but what is truly astonishing is that the 
considerable press publicity over Walter Bosman's return after fifty years did not 
give the least hint he was Sir Robert Ho Tungs brother. 


This is the backdrop to my early life and upbringing. Fortunately, | did not 
encounter further acts or threats of violence at school because of my mixed 
heritage. Of course, there were the occasional references to gwei-jai (IF), or 
gwei-lo (5442), on account of my looks, but there was no malice in those remarks. 
Following the example of my elder brothers, Algy and Ronald, | learnt to take that 
in my stride, even treating such references as a normal form of address. 


Of course, ones origin is not a matter of choice. Therefore, we have nothing to be 
ashamed of. Indeed, the achievements of many of our forebears and kin, against 
the odds, speak for themselves. Life is really what you make of it. As it turned 
out, my later research revealed that the most illustrious member of our extended 
family, Sir Robert Ho Tung, had not been that secretive about his roots.^ Thus 
any revelations by me here are not inconsistent with Sir Robert's apparently more 
relaxed approach. 


er i AI ' ; 

A Little Dit Of Stistory 
Following the Opium War of 1839, Hong Kong Island became a British possession, 
with the raising of the Union Jack at Possession Point, by Captain Charles Elliot, 


R.N., on 26 January 1841. The Foreign Secretary of the day, Lord Palmerston, 
contemptuously dismissed it as 'a barren rock with hardly a house upon it'. It was 
unhealthy place too, as the old cemetery at Stanley can attest. 


Irene Cheng's book Clara Ho Tung, which records her mother's many virtues, also 
attempts to account for the emergence of the Hong Kong Eurasian community? | 
obtained her agreement to my using her material, when she sought my permission 
to include some of my discoveries in her own autobiography, though, in the event, 
her Intercultural Reminiscences dealt wholly with her personal reminiscences.‘ 


Irene Cheng observed that Europeans who came to Hong Kong in its early decades 
considered that they had come to an area of very primitive living conditions. The 
few who brought wives to China left them in the relative comfort of Macao. Most, 
however, were adventurous types who had come East to make their fortunes, and 
would return home later to marry and raise families in their own culture. 


Some followed the time-honoured path and entered into alliances of one sort 
or another with local girls. Such ladies were euphemistically called 'protected 
women'? Normally, the couples did not live together as family units. The social 
pressures on the European members of such unions, and their very different living 
habits and customs, usually required that they live apart. The children, of course, 
lived with their mothers, growing up in a matriarchal society with the fathers 
providing only financial support. The social and psychological problems involved 
in such situations have been the subject of study elsewhere, and | have no insights 
to add. Suffice it to say that out of this situation an Eurasian community emerged. 
The mother, being Chinese, followed Chinese customs in rearing her children. A 
Chinese child acquires the father's surname, whatever the mother's status: chung fu 
juk (ESR) or ‘follow the name of the father's family’. They wore Chinese clothes, 
ate Chinese food, went to Chinese schools and used Chinese names. The rarely 
seen European fathers of Eurasian children were also provided with Chinese 
names, to be used on family ancestral tablets and tombstones. 


Of course, some Eurasian families continued with their fathers' English names. 
Every family followed its own instinct for survival. However, even here they would 
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also be known by a Chinese name among their Chinese friends. Generally, the 
adopted Chinese surnames sought to resemble in sound their English ones. Irene 
Cheng suggests that, where the adopted Chinese names had little resemblance 
to the English originals, they generally had a propitious meaning in Chinese. At 
least, the Chinese surnames adopted were always genuine Chinese family names. 


In the late nineteenth and into the twentieth century, there was considerable social 
prejudice against Eurasians from both Europeans and Chinese. This prejudice 
made many of them the more determined to 'make good'. They must have felt 
that, human nature being what it was, their best course was to be successful in 
their endeavours, which more often than not was to make money. With wealth 
would come status. They were also determined that, after they had attained this 
objective, they would contribute generously to local charities and worthy causes. 
All of this, no doubt, helped to make some of them what they became: leaders in 
the Hong Kong community. 


Some Eurasians realised that their community was so small that it would be difficult 
for it to maintain a separate existence. There was also a realisation they would 
never be accepted by the British elite as their equals. They therefore identified 
themselves with the Chinese and tried in every way to be as 'Chinese' as possible. 
This was brought home to me by my Aunt Lo Tak-jing (#45, Enid Litton), when 
| pressed her to talk about our history. A gem she remembered was what her 
father, my maternal grandfather Lo Cheung-shiu (58 ë), once said: hang yan tau 
ho gwoh gun gwei mei (TA IREA 92, FE) or ‘walking in front with men [Chinese] 
is better than following behind the foreign devils'. This puts into perspective 
the maintenance of our Chinese names. It may not be out of place if | mention 
here that Ho Tung was one of the founding fathers of The Chinese Club, and my 
grandfather, Ho Fook, played an active role in the establishment of the Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce and of the Confucian Society. 


Another consequence of social prejudice was that intermarriage with Chinese 
or British families was out of the question for most Hong Kong Eurasians in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Marrying within the Eurasian community 


was the solution, especially as arranged marriages were the norm up to my parents' 
generation. This intermarriage led to the saying hoh loh shi sin choy, nui pat yau ga 
ngoi (EIER + £c" EM) ‘Daughters of the Hos, Los, Zimmerns (Shi), Halls (Sin) 
and Choas do not have to worry about marrying outside their group of families’. The 
unions | have noted are as follows. 


First Generation: 
Ho Fook and Lo Sui-choi Lo Cheung-shiu and Shi Sheung-hing 


Second Generation: 


Ho Sai-iu and Ethel Zimmern Ho Sai-kwong and Flora Sin 

Ho Sai-leung and Edna Lo Suet-jing Ho Sai-cheuk and Florence Sin 
Choa Po-min and Laura Lo Yin-yu Choa Po-iu and Elsie Ho Pak-ching 
Lo Man-kam and Victoria Ho Kam-chee Ho Sai-kit and Winnie Choa 

Ho Sai-wah and May Zimmern Ho Sai-ki and Doris Lo How-jing 


Choa Man-bing and Eileen Lo Bo-jing Alfred Hall and Ellen Zimmern 
Horace Lo Man-ho and Grace Ho Yiu-chee William Hall and Minnie Choa 


Third Generation, by which time 


the previous constraints were no longer relevant: 
Robert Choa and Kathleen Ho Leo Choa and Louise Ho 


Ronald Ho and Elizabeth Choa 


The tendency, as noted by Irene Cheng, of the majority of early Hong Kong 
Eurasians to be identified with the Chinese was given an unexpected boost in my 
research into old records for the purpose of preparing these notes. The annual 
report of the headmaster of the Government Central School routinely gave the 
number of boys on the roll. The report for 1890 was made by an acting head. 
Departing from tradition he gave a breakdown of his pupils by race: 941 Chinese 
and Eurasians, 23 English, 8 Hebrews, 10 Japanese, 37 Mohametans [sic], 2 Parsees, 
45 Portuguese, 3 Germans, 5 Spaniards and 1 Siamese. In an analysis of such 
precision, he obviously found it too difficult to draw the line between Chinese and 
Eurasians with Chinese names. 
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Finally, a traditional Chinese custom followed by first-generation Eurasians was 
the establishment of yee gwoon choong (X718) or 'gown-and-hat graves’. Such 
empty graves were quite common in ancient China for people who had died far 
away from home or were lost at sea; they established a focus for the family to 
perform ancestral worship rites, like sweeping the graves at Ching Ming. Thus the 
tombstones of the matriarchs of the Ho and Lo families also show each patriach's 
adopted Chinese name, making it a joint grave even though he was buried 
elsewhere: Ho Si-man (frl{EX) and Lo Fu-wah (88 83€) respectively. That is not all. 
Each had a title from the Qing Dynasty, purchased, no doubt, from some obliging 
officials in Canton (now called Guangzhou). Maybe such gown-and-hat graves 
made the Imperial Qing title, and the regalia which came with it, a necessity rather 
than a whim. 


Some Sinictsed Curasran Ournames 


Where did the surnames of the families which make up my ancestry, and those of 
other families connected to us, come from? | offer the following observations: 


Ho {fl Bosman was from Holland (Ai). The first character without the 
radical is ín] Ho, the fifth most common Chinese surname. 


Li Æ Li was the surname of my Sai Mah (Ri), Grandfather Ho Fook's 
concubine, and my father's mother. Her origins are unknown, other 
than that she was Eurasian, as was her mother. 


Lo # There is no R sound in Cantonese to approximate Rothwell; L is the 
nearest. Thomas Rothwell became Lo Fu-wah. Lo is also a fairly 
common Chinese surname. Edward Law, husband of my Twelfth 
Aunt Phyllis, was the son of a British official in the Imperial Chinese 
Maritime Customs called Law; this Chinese surname was adopted 
by his family as well. The Roberts children by my Sai Mah, before 
she became Grandfather's concubine, also used the same Chinese 
surname. 


Shi/Sze 35 This sounds pretty close to the first syllable in Zimmern, and was the 


Mak 


Tai 


Sin 


Wong 


33 


yA 


surname they adopted. It is entirely coincidental that It was the real 
surname of my great-grandmother, who was Chinese. She was not a 
Zimmern. 


Mrs. Ho Kom-tong was called Edith Sze Lin-yuk (55:8 +). Her father 
was Archibald McClymont. It is not clear how Sze came to be 
adopted for McClymont. The family of my sister Cissy's husband, 
John Greaves, is also known as Sze (78) in Chinese. 


Margaret Mak Sau-ying (27558), Lady Ho Tung, was the daughter 
of Hector MacLean, the Jardines taipan who retired in Hong Kong. 
That Mak is derived from Mac is obvious. 


Aunt Nelly, Tai Sui-yin ($835 2), married my mother's cousin Lo 
Man-pun (88 32 #2), son of Lo Cheung-ip (ER). Aunt Nelly was a 
daughter of Patterson and granddaughter of Margaret MacLean, 
Lady Ho Tung's stepmother. My surmise is that Patterson was a 
taipan and was addressed as such. Hence the adoption of Tai (&), 
a proper Chinese surname, as the family surname. 

Sin Tak-fan (4225) was born to Stephen Prentis Hall, a shipwright, 
and Ms. Wong. His daughters, Flora and Florence, married my 
uncles Ho Sai-kwong (/7ኮ፤ 25) and Ho Sai-cheuk (fat 15) respectively. 
| understand from my cousins that Sin was derived from the first 
syllable of Stephen Prentis Hall's name. 


Wong Kam-fuk (፪፳248), who married Seventh Grandaunt Ho Sui- 
ting (lin), Grandfather Ho Fook’s halfsister, was believed to have 
been descended from a Norwegian seafarer with a surname that 
sounded close to Wong. Nothing more specific is known. 


On a somewhat different tack is Kew. My Eleventh Aunt Nancy 
married Teddy Kew. Teddy's grandfather was a Chinese by the 
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Choa & 


Cheung 5k 


Yeung % 


surname Wong (ë), who went to Australia to make his fortune. 
The people in the host country were unaccustomed to surnames 
preceding the personal name. He became known as Kew, a sound 
approximating his given name. All his offspring by a Caucasian 
woman acquired Kew as their surname. Teddy was a generation 
further down. 


This is a genuine Chinese surname. The family originated from Fukien 
(now Fujian) and settled in Malacca, Malaya, generations ago. Choa 
Leep-chee (#* V x) moved to Hong Kong and married Eurasian wives.” 


Tsoi Sing-nam (£), husband of First Grandaunt Ho Pak-ngan (fa) 
428), a Jardine Matheson compradore,’ had the same surname #፳ 
romanised differently. Tsoi was also Chinese but not connected to 
the Choas. 


My Tenth Aunt Victoria married James Daniel Bush, who was also 
known as Cheung Bo-shu (RÆ). His sister, whom | only knew 
as Cheung sei gwoo (sk PU) 'Cheung's fourth daughter’, with the 
nickname of dau pei siu (fa 2/]*) ‘Little Pock Mark’, was active in the 
revolution against the Manchus. She smuggled arms and ammunition 
from Hong Kong to Canton. Unfortunately, | cannot cast any light on 
the origin of their Cheung surname. 


Clara Ho Tung and her brother, Cheung Pui-kai (5&?rbf&), who married 
my Second Aunt Bessie, descended from Lane (of Lane Crawford). 
Their father was Cheung Tak-fai (5&1$33)). It is not clear how Lane 
became Cheung. 


Mrs. Cheung Tak-fai's father was G.B. Glover, but she was known 
as Ms. Yeung (I2 IK). Irene Cheng might have had her maternal 
grandparents' names in mind when observing that Chinese surnames 
not approximating the sound of their English originals had propitious 
meanings. 


Hung 


Lay 


Jt Aunt Mag Lo and brother-in-law Duggie's family name, Hung, came 


from their ancestor who, being British, was called hung mo (41) or 
‘red hair. Hung (X) is a proper Chinese surname pronounced in the 
same way as the character for red. Hunt became the Anglicised form 
of that name adopted by Duggie and some of his siblings. 


The wife of Ho Sai-wing (ín]t& SR), my father's eldest brother, was 
an Anderson. Her family was also known as Hung in Chinese. Her 
father (and Joyce Symons's grandfather), Henry Graham Anderson, 
was also known as Hung Kam-ning (E$$38). He was Chinese 
interpreter and translator to the Hong Kong Supreme Court. His 
forebears were 'red hairs' too. 


Eric Cumine, my cousin Yvonne Ho's husband, was born and brought 
up in Shanghai. His family used Kam as their Chinese surname. 


Chan Kai-ming (ዞቾ8፤ጻ8) was born in 1859 and was a very close friend 
and business associate of my Grandfather Ho Fook. His father was 
George Tyson from Baltimore. His mother was one of the Bardou 
sisters. He was also known as George Bardou Tyson. | was informed 
by the late Revd. Guy Shea that his great-grandmother went to 
the temple to consult the oracles about an auspicious name for the 
child she was carrying, and Chan was chosen for her. Chan was also 
adopted for Mackenzie below. 


Horace Knight, Director of Technical Education and Industrial 
Training until the Department was disestablished in 1991, and who 
went on to be executive director of the Vocational Training Council 
until 1997, is also Lay Chark-luen (32€ &). His family adopted Lay 
as the Chinese form of their surname. His maternal grandfather, a 
Mackenzie, was known as Chan Hong-kui (RÆ), or Chan Fook- 
hing (82888). He was the elder brother of Mary Mackenzie, mother 
of Mrs. Ho Sai-wing, and father of John Greaves's mother. 
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Lit 


Lyson 


Lam 


AN 
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AM 


My cousin Henry Litton, Q.C., Justice of Final Appeal, is Lit Hin-lun 
(21:2: fa). This was chosen for him by his grandmother, who also 
chose Lit Wai-fun (2122) for Vivian, Henrys sister. 


Cecil Hynes Lyson married my Aunt Violet, eldest daughter of Lo 
Cheung-ip, my maternal grandfather's elder brother. Cecil's father 
was known as Wong Lai-sang ($Æ). He and his brother, Wong Lai- 
chuen (BEER), were sired by a Bavarian diplomat, von Liesenburg. 
The sound for von is close to that for Wong, the surname they 
adopted.’ However, Wong Lai-sang considered that his son needed 
a foreign surname to make a living in Hong Kong, but his daughters 
must retain a Chinese surname; otherwise, Chinese men would not 
be disposed to marry them. European men would want local girls 
only as mistresses. As Cecil's mother was Chan Kai-ming's sister, and 
a Tyson, they settled on Lyson for Cecil, while retaining Wong." It 
will be apparent Lyson is close to Lai Sang in sound as well. 


This is my Aunt Edith Lo's family surname. | am informed her 
grandfather was Soares, a chemist from Portugal, who ran a 
dispensary in Hong Kong. My cousins are unable to suggest how 
Soares became Lam, except to note that patriarch Soares was also 
known as Lam Fai-wing WER). 


A similar riddle arises over the adoption of this surname by the 
descendants of Bardou, including Chan Kai-ming's mother, above. 


N 
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See Chapter 4, Grandfather Ho Fook. 

See Chapter 6, Sir Robert Ho Tung. 

Cheng, l., Clara Ho Tung: A Hong Kong Lady, Her Family and Her Times (Hong 
Kong: Chinese University Press, 1976). 

Cheng, l., Intercultural Reminiscences (Hong Kong: The David C Lam Institute for 
East-West Studies, 1997). 

Definition of ‘Protected Woman’ cited from Report of the Commissioners Appointed 
by His Excellency John Pope Hennessy... to Enquire the Working of the Contagious 
Diseases Ordinance 1867 (Hong Kong: Noranha & Sons, Government Printer, 1879), 
p. 4. It wrote: 'Such a woman resides in a house rented by her protector, who lives 
generally in another part of the town, (and) receives a fixed salary from her protector. 
The offspring of such a liaison are not recognised by the father beyond making such 
allowances, or settlement, for the children's maintenance and education as his means 
may afford.' 

See Chapter 15, Choa Leep-chee. 

See Chapter 5, First Grandaunt Pak-ngan's Family. 

Bardou is described as a Spanish grandee from Manila, who traded with the 
Philippines from Macao, probably before the First Opium War. His name does not 
appear in the 1846 Hong Kong Almanac and Directory, the earliest such publication 
available, but he is recorded in Portuguese archives as the Spanish Consul at Macao 
1843-45. He ‘protected’ one Ms. Li (EK); they had up to seven children under the 
surname Lam (#). Two of her sons, Lam Che-hoi (W&F) and Lam Tak-fai (WWE), 
together with spouses, are buried with Ms. Li in a composite family grave at The Chiu 
Yuen Cemetery. There are no records of any surviving issue of the male line. The 
Bardou daughters are: Lam A-shui (or Lam Shui) (Bm), whose partner is unknown, 
but her daughter Chan Quay-neo married Choa Leep-chee. Lam Fung-kew (BUS) 
and Lam Kew-fung (WAR) were twins born in 1841. The former had two sons and 
two daughters by George Tyson. The latter had no issue from her protector. The 
youngest Lam Tsat-tai (2225) (1843-1908) had one son and five daughters by E.C. 
Ray, and then four daughters by Gustave von Overbeck. Their progeny comprise a 
large number of Hong Kongs old Eurasian families. 

Related to me in 2008 by Reginald Fox, whose mother, Rose, was Wong Lai- 
chuen's daughter. 

Genevieve MacKenzie, Wong Lai-sang's youngest child, quoting her own mother in 
2008. 
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Eric Peter Ho 

Secretary for Social Services 1977-1982 
Secretary for Trade & Industry 1983-1987 
Chairman, Public Service Commission 1987-1991 
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Opening Lions Club Pavillion 1975 
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ፎቪ: Farewell to Ambassador Ke 


iddle: E.P. Ho, CBE 1981 
ight: Grace Ho, OBE 1986 
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Ho clan at Great Hall of The People Beijing, 18 December 1984 
(from left) Hung-chiu, George, Stanley, Eric 
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Top: Outstanding Young Persons Presentation 1982 
Bottom: New Products Exhibition 1986 
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C.H.M. Bosman ር.1880 


Charles Henri Maurice Bosman died at his home, 42 Bramham Gardens, London 
SW5, on 10 November 1892, at the age of 53, of a brain tumour. This news was 
carried by the London and China Express of 19 November 1892, repeated in Hong 
Kong by the China Mail and the Daily Press, both of 21 December 1892. He was 
described as a businessman of very considerable attainments, and several schemes 
projected in Asia were said to have had him as a sponsor and adviser. It said that 
after some 15 years in Hong Kong he went to London in 1873 to establish the 
Eastern Agency and in 1885 joined James Whittal & Co., with which he remained 
associated up to the time of his death. He was buried in Brompton Cemetery, 
London SW10, on 14 November 1892.! The headstone at his grave records his birth 
on 29 August 1839. At the time of my first visit in the early 1990s, a crucifix which 
appeared to have been part of the headstone was lying on the grass of the grave 
behind. 


Bosman had served as Consul for the Netherlands during part of his sojourn in 
Hong Kong and, in support of his application for appointment to the post, he 
stated that he was born in Rotterdam. However, the Civil Register of the City for 
the relevant period does not contain any entry for Charles Henri Maurice Bosman 
but records that, on 29 August 1839, was born Mozes Hartog Bosman, son of an 
18-year-old butcher, Hartog Mozes Bosman, and his 17-year-old wife, Anna de 
Vries. The younger Bosman appears to have been known only by his first name, 
Mozes. All of Bosmans letters to the Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs were 
signed 'M Bosman', and his formal appointment as Consul at Hong Kong was 
gazetted in that name. 


Hartog Mozes Bosman and Anna de Vries, who married at Rotterdam on 24 
October 1838, had another three children born to them, all daughters: Jansje on 
3 February 1842, Annetje on 3 April 1845, and Gloria Sophia on 17 July 1847. 
Hartog Mozes died on 4 June 1849, at the age of 28. 


The Dutch Jewish Genealogical Data Base traces the Bosman family to Levie Jacob 
Bosman, who was born in Germany around 1700.2 A descendant, Jacob Levy 
Bosman, was born in 1746, at Bad Kreuznach, near Frankfurt am Main, and died 
on 30 December 1829, at Rotterdam. Thereafter the family appeared to have 
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relocated completely to Rotterdam. Hartog Mozes Bosman, son of Mozes Jacob 
Bosman and Antje Hertog van Straaten, was born on 29 September 1820. Anna de 
Vries was born on 24 April 1822 to Samson de Vries and Johanna Swaab. 


Anna de Vries Bosman remarried in Rotterdam on 19 June 1850 with Machiel 
Pollux, a merchant. To this second marriage were born Louise, on 3 June 1852, and 
Betsy, on 22 February 1858. In May 1870, Anna left Rotterdam for Brussels with her 
two Pollux daughters. The Civil Register also records that Anna, with Mozes and 
his sisters, had two changes of address in Rotterdam in the 1850s. The Brussels 
Civil Register records that Anna and her daughters, Antoniette (Annetje?) Bosman, 
and Louise and Betsy Pollux, returned to Brussels on 20 October 1875, having first 
registered on 5 July 1870 upon original arrival from Rotterdam. A subsequent entry 
states that Anna, Louise and Betsy, and Louise's 4-year-old son, left for London, 
England, on 25 July 1878 (presumably to meet C.H.M. Bosman's American bride). 
Anna's death on 7 April 1891, in Brussels, is also recorded. 


In what turned out to be his final despatch to the Netherlands Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, dated 9 October 1869, Bosman stated that, after a stay of twelve years 
in Asia, his health and other matters required his temporary return to Europe for 
which he sought a year's leave? Although the application was refused, and he 
was dismissed instead, it could be deduced from this remark that he arrived in 
Asia as early as 1857, at the age of 18. He might first have gone to Java, a Dutch 
possession. Bosman might have been recruited by Cornelius Koopmanschap, or 
otherwise met up with him in Java, as there were indications the latter was operating 
there before moving on to China. At any rate, Bosmans first appearance in Hong 
Kong was as Koopmanschaps clerk. His name first appeared in the Hong Kong 
Jury List for 1859, gazetted on 22 February 1859, six months before his twentieth 
birthday, when the age of majority was still twenty-one. In all, he was on Jury Lists 
for eleven consecutive years, and designated thereon as a Special Juror from 1863 
to 1869: 


1859 Chas H. Bosman, Commission Agent, Koopmanschap & Bosman 


1860 Chas H.M. Bosman, Commission Agent 
1861 Charles H.M. Bosman, Commission Agent 
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1862 C.H.M. Bosman, Merchant, Koopmanschap & Bosman 
1863 C.H.M. Bosman, Merchant, Bosman & Co. 

1864 C.H.M. Bosman, Merchant, Bosman & Co. 

1865 Charles Henri Maurice Bosman, Merchant, Bosman & Co. 
1866 Charles Henri Bosman, Merchant, Bosman & Co. 

1867 Charles H.M. Bosman, Merchant, Bosman & Co. 

1868 Charles Henri Maurice Bosman, Merchant, Bosman & Co. 
1869 Charles Henri Maurice Bosman, Merchant, Bosman & Co. 


Cornelius Koopmanschap, Bosman' partner, appeared in the Jury Lists only for 
1859 and 1862. As the 1861 China Directory entry for the firm gave San Francisco 
in brackets after Koopmanschap's name, it would appear that Bosman had been 
left in charge in Hong Kong almost from the start, his young age notwithstanding. 
In a notice dated 20 October 1862, and published in the China Mail and in the 
Government Gazette, the firm announced it was reorganised on 1 August 1862 
with the admission of Henry F. Edwards, of San Francisco, as partner. Thereafter, 
the business was known as Bosman & Co. at Hong Kong, and Koopmanschap 
& Co. at San Francisco. The China Directory of various years gave the Chinese 
names of the businesses as: 


AXE for Koopmanschap & Bosman 
/87853፻ 2: 5] for Bosman & Company 


Apart from the general description of the business in the Jury Lists, a newly 
arrived consignment of potatoes and flour was advertised by the firm in the Friend 
of China of 17 October 1860. The 1863 China Directory had a separate section 
on insurance companies, and under Bosman & Co. were listed: 


Marine Insurance Company 

Indian Insurance Company 

Calcutta Mercantile Marine Insurance Society 
Eastern & North-Western Insurance Office 
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This list, with the exception of the first name, was repeated in the China Directory 
of 1867. 


Although the Hong Kong Blue Books, as the Annual Reports to the Colonial Office 
were called, simply show Bosman as the Consul for the Netherlands as at 31 
December 1866, 1867 and 1868, more light was shed by British and Netherlands 
archives. The curtain goes up with the Hong Kong Government Gazette of 14 
January 1865 which notified that W.C. van Oordt, clerk or possibly junior partner 
in Bosman & Co., was recognised as acting Consul during the absence of A.W.P. 
Kup, partner of John Burd & Co., who had been Consul since 1857. As Kup had 
sold his share in John Burd & Co. to Richard Deacon on 31 December 1864 (this 
was published for several weeks in the Gazette, from 7 January 1865), he was 
clearly not intending to return to Hong Kong. Indeed, he went home to become 
Managing Director of Rotterdamsche Bank. Given Bosman’s higher standing, it 
is likely that Kup passed the mantle to van Oordt because the former was absent 
from Hong Kong at that time. Bosman himself swung into action on his return 
to the territory at the end of 1865 or January 1866. At any rate, the Governor's 
provisional acceptance of Bosman as the Netherlands acting Consul was conveyed 
in the Colonial Secretary's letter No. 78 of 29 January 1866, although van Oorat 
was apparently present in the Colony at that time. Armed with this provisional 
acceptance, Bosman set to work on his junior, van Oordt, who was induced to 
write to the Netherlands Foreign Minister on 6 February 1866, proposing Bosman 
to take his place temporarily^ The plot thickens as van Oordt puts pen to paper 
again on 6 April 1866 — presumably without Bosman's knowledge — petitioning 
for his own confirmation as consul? However, van Oordt soon found himself in 
Yokohama, where he traded for many years under his own name as a bills and 
bullion dealer, happily surviving the eventual demise of Bosman & Co. 


When the Governor's Report with its provisional acceptance of Bosman as the 
Netherlands acting Consul reached London, their Lordships at the Colonial and 
Foreign Offices were not amused, as van Oordt had been formally appointed, 
and everyone concerned there, including the Netherlands Ambassador, believed 
the latter to be in Hong Kong. This was conveyed to the Governor not once, but 
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twice, as the Queen's Exequatur empowering van Oordt to act as Netherlands 
Consul at Hong Kong had been signed by Her Majesty Queen Victoria on 30 
October 1866. Each time London made enquiries of the Governor, the reply was 
that van Oordt was not in Hong Kong, and was not likely to return, though he 
added on the second occasion that 'should Mr. van Oordt appear in the Colony 
he shall at once be recognised as Netherlands Consul'. While enduring his 
continued provisional status, Bosman boosted his position by visiting captains of 
Dutch merchantmen and others, who would write to their Foreign Ministry singing 
praises of his good service, excellent social contacts, and high standing with 
the local British officials and establishment. After arriving in San Francisco from 
Yokohama, van Oordt resigned by writing on 10 October 1867. On 12 December 
1867, His Majesty King William ||| of the Netherlands formally appointed Bosman 
as the Netherlands Consul at Hong Kong, and that decision was conveyed 
by the Netherlands Ambassador to the British Government on Christmas Eve 
1867. Queen Victoria's Exequatur was signed on 25 April 1868, and this formal 
acceptance was eventually notified in the Hong Kong Government Gazette on 20 
June 1868. 


Alas, this success was short lived, for less than sixteen months later the Hong 
Kong Government Gazette of 10 October 1869 contained a notice of Bosmans 
appointment of George J. Helland as acting Consul 'during his temporary absence 
from the Colony’. Indeed, the rot might have set in earlier, as the Daily Press of 
31 August 1868 offered for rental Bosman & Co.'s godown at 57 Wanchai Road. 
Johannes Christiaan Opstelten, another Dutch merchant residing at Hong Kong, 
whose purpose was to offer himself for appointment as Consul, reported to his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that Bosman was in serious financial difficulty and had 
been in Japan since 19 December 1868, leaving only a clerk in charge.” Making 
his own bid for appointment on 18 October 1869, as Bosman was about to leave 
Hong Kong, Dekerman, Bosmans clerk, claimed he had been in charge of the 
consulate for one year.” Certainly, there could be no doubt of the import of notices 
in the Daily Press of 17 August 1869 advertising for rent the premises occupied by 
Bosman & Co., Praya Central, as well as the wharf opposite, and of 3 September 
1869 of the auction of furniture of Bosman & Co., Praya Central. Bosman had just 
passed his thirtieth birthday. 
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It should be noted that even when the Netherlands Government was considering 
replacing Bosman as consul on account of his bankruptcy, the Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James reminded his Minister for Foreign Affairs at The Hague that 'he 
is one of the most important businessmen with China and in particular with Hong 
Kong’ and that he 'is a prestigious man well received among the upper classes'. 
The Ambassador pointed out that Opstelten and Reynvaar, the two applicants, did 
not have comparable standing.? 


Apart from his coup in getting the Colonial Secretary to issue his letter No. 78 of 
29 January 1866, Bosman' inclusion among the founders of the Hong Kong and 
Whampoa Dock Company, demonstrates that he was able to work closely with 
Jardine Matheson & Co. in that enterprise. In Whampoa, Ships on the Shore, Austin 
Coates acknowledges the importance of the Dutch contribution (represented 
by Bosman) to the success of that project. Bosman served as a member of the 
committee of that company before its incorporation. He was also a director of 
the dock company on its incorporation on 11 October 1866, the first company to 
be so registered under a new Companies Ordinance. James Whittal, the resident 
senior partner of Jardine Matheson & Co. at that time, was also chairman of the 
dock company, the very same James Whittal with whom he ended his days in 
London. On 2 March 1866 Bosman was one of seven residents, comprising five 
merchants, one banker and one physician, who became the original subscribers to 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Hongkong Hotel Company 
Limited, by signing that document with Edward H. Pollard Q.C. acting as their 
witness. ቪ may also be pertinent to mention that both of those companies are 
extant today, the former as a component of Hutchison Whampoa and the latter as 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Hotels (of Peninsula Hotel fame). 


It should not be thought that Bosman was a mere cipher of James Whittal or of 
Jardine Matheson & Co. In 1864 an Ordinance was introduced into the Legislative 
Council to provide for the incorporation of businesses as joint-stock companies. 
It was defeated by one vote at the second reading. Whittal was one of the 
members who voted against the proposed Ordinance in the Legislative Council. 
The Hong Kong General Chamber of Commerce was up in arms and petitioned 
the Governor to reintroduce the measure. Bosman & Co. — not Jardines — was 
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one of the signatories. There was a second petition for the Ordinance in the form 
of a Memorial signed by 293 residents (no Chinese included) at the end of 1864. 
Bosman, van Oordt and Kup were among the memorialists but, naturally, not 
Whittal. Yet the Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Company was formed in 1863, 
and Whittal and Bosman continued working together thereon during and after that 
interlude. 


Some interesting comments about Bosman and Koopmanschap appear in the 
internal correspondence of Macondray & Co., a rival San Francisco firm also with 
ties to Hong Kong and China? A letter dated 16 July 1864 reported a rumour 
that Koopmanschap had got frightened of his partner, Bosman, and was going to 
dissolve the firm: Bosman was said to have run Koopmanschap pretty hard that 
year. The writer hoped to make them give up and retire before another year rolled 
along. Another letter, dated 30 July 1864, repeated the partnership dissolution 
rumour, as Bosman was said to have made the house lose too much money. He 
chartered ships by the month, and they found on arrival to have nothing to do 
but to return in ballast. He overshipped rice from Hong Kong and cargoes from 
Calcutta, and lost a great deal of money. The writer thought it was a good chance 
for someone to step in and take the business. Those remarks obviously reflected 
business animosity and jealousy, but perhaps there was some real friction between 
Bosman and Koopmanschap too. Could that account for the former's long 
absence from Hong Kong for the whole of 1865, straightening out matters in San 
Francisco? 


Further gloss on some aspects of Bosman's business can be gleaned from the 
references to Cornelius Koopmanschap in Gunther Barth's Bitter Strength," 
including a comment by the editor of the 5an Francisco Abendpost, that 
Koopmanschap was one of the most notorious slave traders who deserved a rope 
around his neck for shipping German labourers from San Francisco to Hawaii, 
as well as for his dealings in Chinese labourers. Born in Weesperkarsel, near 
Amsterdam, on 13 February 1828, Koopmanschap went to California via the 
Netherlands East Indies and China, drawn by the gold rush. He is said to have 
resided in San Francisco, after 1850, as an importer of Chinese goods. He was 
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also agent for North China Marine Insurance Co. The California Police presented 
him as a rich merchant living in Hong Kong. His connections with Chinese firms 
established him as the leading contractor and importer of Chinese labourers. 
Koopmanschap & Co. failed and entered a bankruptcy petition in May 1872. 


Reports of two court cases in the Hong Kong press confirm Bosman's involvement 
in the supply of labourers to America, and possibly elsewhere. In the Daily Press 
of 30 October 1866 Bosman, in his capacity as Consul for the Netherlands, was 
reported to have given evidence in the case against the Revd. William Lobscheid 
and Ho Aloy, Chief Court Interpreter, charged with unlawful imprisonment, that the 
shipping of emigrants to Dutch Guiana must be under his consular supervision. 


The Daily Press of 16 April 1869 reported the case of Bosman versus Tam A. Foo, 
over security given by Tam on a bond for $45,000"' under a contract between 
Tung A. Cheong and Bosman & Co., for the supply of labourers to work on the 
Pacific Railway in California. Although Bosman obtained judgment for some 
$22,000, Tam apparently did not pay up. Then the China Mail of 30 June 1869 
reported the Supreme Court judgment in the case of Pipon and Others versus 
Bosman, holding Bosman liable for $18,563.56, with interest, on account of a 
draft he had countersigned on behalf of Koopmanschap & Co. of San Francisco, 
in respect of a shipment of flour to Mauritius, against which Koopmanschap had 
reneged payment. That must have been the last straw. 


The Government Gazette of 10 October 1869, which marked the end of Bosman's 
consulship, also published a Memorandum of Entry of a Deed, dated 2 October 
1869, registered pursuant to the Bankruptcy Ordinance of 1864, assigning 
the estate and assets of Charles Henry Maurice Bosman to Edward Delbanco, 
Manager at Hong Kong of the Comptoir d'Escompte de Paris, as a trustee for the 
creditors. That same issue of the Gazette further contained a notice regarding the 
bankruptcy of Tam Foo, otherwise Tam Pak Chune, otherwise Tam Kwok Ching, 
comprador and merchant. 


Land Registry records also show lis pedens being entered against Marine Lot 87, 
and several other lots, on 10 February 1869, arising from the case of Bosman 
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versus Tung A. Lok. These entries were not finally removed until September 1873. 
This latter date coincides with the establishment of Bosman's Eastern Agency in 
London and, presumably, his discharge from the threat of bankruptcy. 


The 1881 United Kingdom Census showed C.H.M. Bosman living at 8 Redcliffe 
Square, Kensington, with his wife Mary Agnes Bosman (née Forbes) of the United 
States of America origin, eighteen years his junior. The 1891 Census showed 
they had moved to 42 Bramham Gardens and, fortunately, the enumerator had 
helpfully added San Francisco, to the place of Mary Bosman's origin. As there 
was no trace of their wedding in Britain between 1870 and 1878, a later check of 
old San Francisco newspapers revealed the marriage at San Rafael, San Francisco 
Bay, on 4 October 1877.7 The ceremony was conducted by the Revd. John 
Humphrey, and the announcement described the bride as the eldest daughter 
of Alexander Forbes, Esquire, who was listed in the San Francisco Directory as 
importers and commission merchants (as Forbes Brothers with Charles Forbes). 
Thus, unless Bosman had been baptised earlier, his Christian marriage would mark 
the formal break with his Jewish birth. 


The name Forbes appears to have had strong China connections. The China 
Directory for 1874, for instance, listed no fewer than five Forbes on the staff of 
Russell & Co. in their branches in Hong Kong, Shanghai and Foochow (now called 
Fuzhou). Of course, Russell & Co. was an American firm involved in China trade 
from before the Opium War of 1839. | am bound to add that | have no evidence 
to link Alexander Forbes, Bosman’s father-in-law, with the Forbes of Russell & Co. 


Although Bosman had settled in Britain not later than 1873, it was only on 17 
October 1888 that he applied to the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
for Naturalisation as a British Subject, 'for the sake of his children'. His certificate 
of naturalisation was issued on 19 November 1888.'? His children were Alexander 
Rudolph Forbes Bosman, born on 11 October 1878; Charles Henry Maurice 
Bosman, born on 17 January 1880; Irene Maud Bosman, born on 16 April 1881; 
Bertram Stanley Bosman, born on 28 November 1883; and Harold Ralph Forbes 
Bosman, born on 15 March 1886. 
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The China Consuls by P.D. Coates records Charles Henry Maurice Bosman 
passing the Open Competition Examination for the China, Japan and Siam 
Consular Services, in 1901, at the age of 20.'* He had coached at the Civil 
Service Department for the examination. In a subsequent letter | received from 
Mr. Coates, he added that young Bosman came first in the 1901 examination. 
He died of typhoid in Peking (now called Beijing), in November 1901, on his first 
posting as a trainee interpreter. He was twenty-one and unmarried. 


It was in April 1977 that | had the first inkling of the existence of my great- 
grandfather's English family. It was around the time of my appointment as 
Secretary for Social Services in Hong Kong. The Information Services Department 
told me a visiting BBC-TV producer wanted to make contact with the Ho Tung 
family and asked if | could help. | met Jonathan Holmes, who was in charge of a 
Panorama team sent out to cover Margaret Thatchers first visit to China. She was 
then Leader of the Opposition, having ousted Edward Heath from leadership of 
the Conservative Party a year or so earlier. The BBC team had just been in China 
taking background shots and were awaiting the Iron Ladys arrival in Hong Kong 
en route to Beijing; they would go back into China with her group. 


Jonathan Holmes told me he was a great-grandson of C.H.M. Bosman, his 
maternal grandfather being Alexander Bosman, whose daughter Barbara married 
in 1940 Peter Hamilton Holmes, later to be Air Vice-Marshal in the Royal Air 
Force. Jonathan had an elder brother, Simon. During the mid-1950s, when his 
father was serving in Singapore, their family had a short holiday in Hong Kong. 
They came by a passenger liner on the East Asian run which terminated at Hong 
Kong. After a few days the ship would turn around and sail back in the opposite 
direction. Father, mother and Simon visited Sir Robert Ho Tung and had tea with 
him at Idlewild. Being a baby, Jonathan was left on board ship with his ayah, or 
nanny. | told him | was only a grand-nephew of Sir Robert, that Idlewild was no 
more, having been replaced by a massive block of flats, and that descendants of 
Sir Robert still lived in Hong Kong, and | could try to put him in touch with any of 
them who was actually in town. Time did not permit further visits by him, and he 
was content with having met me. 
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In 1988 we were due to have a holiday in the United Kingdom. | wrote to 
Jonathan Holmes with an earlier version of this draft for him to see if | had 
misinterpreted any facts. | gave him our Sunningdale address and telephone 
number and our intended period of stay. A few days before we were due to return 
to Hong Kong, Simon Holmes, Jonathan's brother, telephoned me. My letter to 
Jonathan, with my draft, had been forwarded to him. Apart from having been 
occasionally in touch with Sir Robert, he did not think his family knew anything 
about C.H.M. Bosman's business in Hong Kong. My research was thus news to 
him. We agreed to meet him in Bristol the next day, 4 October 1988. 


My wife, Grace, our son Victor and | travelled to Bristol and met Simon and his 
wife, Vivienne, at their home in Abbots Leigh. Simon qualified as a barrister and 
had practised criminal law for some years but switched over to being a solicitor. 
Vivienne was personnel manager in an accountant' firm, and was an active Jaycee. 
(They later had a daughter, Christabel.) He also had two adult children, Louisa 
and Nicholas, by his first wife, an Australian, who lived in Perth, Western Australia. 
His brother Jonathan, whom | met in Hong Kong some years ago, had settled in 
Sydney, with his Swedish wife and two children. He was producing and marketing 
TV documentaries. 


According to Simon, Alec Bosman had not been keen to talk about the past and 
was a little bitter about not being able to complete his schooling at Harrow on 
account of financial constraints. The account | had written about C.H.M. Bosman, 
senior, gave him further possible clues for that reticence: the outcome of his 
father's Hong Kong business, and the indentured Chinese labour trade. However, 
Alec Bosman had a successful career in the City, and his Windlesham estate, 
Woodend, as well as Bosman Drive nearby, was evidence of that." 


Jean Inglis, Alec Bosman's other daughter, and her husband, Robert, had three 
daughters. Alec's sister Irene married Captain Hay Matthey. They had two 
children, H.I. (Bill) Matthey, and Imogen, wife of Sir Reay Geddes, Chairman of 
Dunlop Holdings. The Geddes had two sons and three daughters. Over the years 
Bill Matthey was instrumental in keeping C.H.M. Bosman's descendants in touch 
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with each other. Alec's brother, Harold, married a French (or Belgian) woman and 
had two sons, Patrick and Charles. Either that Charles or a grandson of Harold of 
that name was then working in India with the British Council. 


With the addresses provided by Simon Holmes, | wrote to Bill Matthey and Jean 
Inglis after | got back to Hong Kong. They both responded helpfully, and Bill 
Matthey sent me a photograph of C.H.M. Bosman, possibly in his forties. On 
a later visit Bill Matthey and his wife visited us in Sunningdale, and took us to 
Woodend, solving the mystery of its location for me. 


When Irene Cheng came back to Hong Kong in 1988, | had the opportunity to 
compare notes with her. She believed that, while Walter Bosman was attending his 
engineering course in London, he made contact with his father and to let him know 
that he had taken his name. This information was passed back to Hong Kong, and 
Ho Tung then saw his father when he visited London; they probably had lunch in 
the City. In 1932, after celebrating their golden wedding anniversary, Sir Robert Ho 
Tung took his wife on a world tour, and Irene travelled with them as his secretary. 
She told me that on that visit, She met C.H.M. Bosman's widow, who had remarried 
and had become Mrs. Tippett. Mrs. Tippett came to their hotel to have tea with 
them in their suite. During that visit Sir Robert also gave a tea party to a larger 
gathering of friends, Chinese and British, and Alec Bosman and a daughter were 
included. The daughter struck Irene as her own sister Jeans lookalike. Alec sat with 
Sir Robert at one end of the room, and their likeness was also quite pronounced. 


Piecing together anecdotal evidence, like the omission of his name from the 
Jury List compiled in February 1892, | conclude that Ho Tung was away from 
Hong Kong after Lunar New Year, which fell on 30 January 1892. Because his 
mother was living, a filial son like him would not have gone on his travels earlier. 
Overseas travel in those days would often take six months or so. After his return, 
it was my grandfather's turn to take a trip; it would have been unthinkable for 
both brothers to be away from work, at the Jardine & Matheson's comprador's 
office, at the same time. The China Mail of 29 March 1893 recorded Ho Fook's 
return, after visiting Europe, Britain and North America. According to my Aunt 
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Phyllis, my father's youngest sister, grandfather deeply regretted not having seen 
his father before he died on 10 November 1892. 


"JO. ርያገ ጭ C9 
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Bosman's Grave, Brompton Cemetery, London 


Top: As it was 
Bottom: After renovation, April 2010 
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Great-Grandmother was referred to as Leng Tai (8898), meaning ‘Beautiful Tai’ or 
as an endearment, ‘Pretty Maiden’. Her family name was Shi (iis), and she was 
probably named Shi Tai (536). She would be appropriately addressed as Shi 
Si (DE), which is like the modern-day Ms. Shi. Although our Zimmern cousins 
use the same character, }# (Shi), as their Chinese surname, Great-Grandmother 
was not a Zimmern. She was a native of Tsungming (2583) Island (now called 
Chongming) and was said to have come from a good family, as evidenced by her 
bound feet. She was said to have been born on 4 February 1841, the thirteenth 
day of the first lunar month, and one week after Captain Elliott raised the Union 
Jack at Possession Point. Another suggestion is that she was born on 11 February 
1843, two years later, but on the same lunar date. 


Tsungming, which lies at the mouth of the Yangtze River to the north of Shanghai, 
is not much bigger than Hong Kong (including the New Territories), but it has 
been described as the third largest island in China, after Taiwan and Hainan. 


Her father died young, leaving behind a wife and two daughters but no sons. The 
family was engaged in silk growing. When blight killed the mulberry trees, they 
met hard times or otherwise got into debt. Her uncles, as the elders controlling 
the family, sought to solve their problem by selling young Tai down the river to 
Shanghai, a thriving city. The fact that she had no brother to protect her probably 
made that course of action a relatively soft option for those responsible for the 
family as a whole. At any rate, after that sacrifice, her sister appeared to have had 
a less harsh fate, as she grew up to marry into the Chuk (#t) family close to home. 


My attempt to pinpoint the year of the mulberry blight led nowhere. Tsungming 
was and is a thriving agricultural area, but silk had never been a mainstay. Any 
blight affecting the Shi family's mulberry trees did not feature in any island-wide 
report. It could have been no more than a very local misfortune. 


An extended Ho family delegation on one of their holiday visits to Shanghai, in 


1909 or 1910, went in search of the Shi ancestral home. The party comprised 
Ho Tung and some of his siblings, together with a number of their offspring and 
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servants. They boarded a boat for Tsungming from Shanghai. To the inhabitants 
of that backwater, their landing at the village must have been like a circus coming 
to town. The fine attire of the party would have caused enough for interest, but 
the added oddity of the pronounced Caucasian features of several of the group, 
whether or not they were wearing Chinese clothing, must have made them quite 
a sight. The whole village came out to watch and follow them to the Shi family 
house. There they met the relatives, while the villagers peered into the windows 
and gawked. Whatever the visitors' original plans, they obviously found being 
zoological specimens on display a little disconcerting, and they soon returned to 
Shanghai. However, they did achieve their primary objective of making contact 
and satisfying themselves that the Shi family, and its ancestral home, had seen 
better times. Another result of this visit was that Chuk Che-cheung ($05 መ), the 
son of Great-Grandmothers sister, went to Shanghai to be caretaker of Ho Tung's 
residence there. 


As regards Great-Grandmother herself, we can only guess how she must have felt, 
as a mere teenager, on being plucked from her home. To make matters worse, 
she was not likely to have been away from home before, or even farther than the 
confines of her village, possibly the family compound. Mother, sister and cousins 
were always at hand. It must have been terrifying to have been snatched away, 
alone. She must have cried her eyes out, but we cannot be sure whether she tried 
to fight off her abductors, to escape — but to where? Bewilderment would blend 
with fear as she was taken through Shanghai. Heaven only knows how many 
times she might have changed hands as her owner took his profit and sold her on. 
Eventually she was shipped to Hong Kong, probably another traumatic experience 
in steerage, seasick all the way. Arriving in Hong Kong, further culture shock was 
in store: people speaking Cantonese, quite unlike her native Shanghai dialect. 
In this gamble called life, she had been dealt a minimum opening hand. Fear, 
bewilderment and resignation must have led to her natural resilience — and hope 
that one day her luck must change. 


She is said to have reached Hong Kong in 1855, when she was fourteen. Another 
source gave her age as sixteen on arrival, presumably in 1857 or 1858. Eric 
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Hotung told me her first home in Hong Kong was 57 Stone Street, but on enquiry 
with the Lands Department | was told they had no street plans of early Hong Kong. 
However, the China Directory of 1874 contained a list of streets, roads and lanes 
of Hong Kong. Therein was a Stonecutters Lane («፻፲ &) off Hollywood Road. 
Perhaps that was it. 


For better or for worse, she became 'protected' by C.H.M.Bosman, and 
motherhood inevitably followed.! She produced at least nine children in the 
following order: 


First Grandaunt Ho Pak-ngan was born towards the end of 1861; 
Second Granduncle Ho Tung (fJ) was born on 22 December 1862; 
My grandfather Ho Fook was born on 30 November 1863; 
Fourth Granduncle Ho Moon (8788) was probably born in 1865; 
Fifth Granduncle Ho Kom-tong (Ín] H 32) was born on 16 September 1866; 
Sixth Granduncle Ho Yau-kai (Walter Bosman 141%) 
was born on 7 October 1867; 
Seventh Grandaunt Kwok Sui-ting (28355) was born on 8 March 1870; 
Eighth Grandaunt's date of birth is not known; she was a Kwok (33), 
later called Ho Pak-kuen [/8]81፤8); 


The ninth child's date of birth is also unknown and presumed in Clara Ho Tung to 
have died in his infancy: a common occurrence in those days.’ 


With the arrival of children came the necessity of adopting a family name. 
Various explanations have been put forward to account for the adoption of 
the surname Ho ({aJ). There has been a suggestion that it was copied from 
another tenant in the same building as Ms. Shi's home. Another is that Fifth 
Granduncle Ho Kom-tong's natural father was a Ho. To me these can only be 
recent assertions by some who are ignorant of Chinese custom. A Chinese child 
acquires his father's surname, chung fu juk (62 88), or follows the father's name. 
Furthermore, the decision has to be taken with the firstborn. The most likely 
scenario was that, as Great-Grandmother was 'protected' by Bosman, who was 
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a Dutchman, our name derived from his place of origin, Holland («88). That 
first word without the radical, fn] or Ho, happens to be the fifth most common 
Chinese surname. 


To me, the account in Irene Cheng's Clara Ho Tung of Great-Grandmother 
casually giving her fourth son Moon (/8) away for adoption to a ‘woman who 
knew and admired her' is hardly credible. This is particularly so, as each son is 
generally viewed as a source of future support, like an insurance policy, and a 
'protected' woman like Great-Grandmother would be especially conscious that 
her status was transient. | would incline to the view that Great-Grandmother was 
either at a crisis and was obliged to part with Moon for a financial consideration 
or was persuaded to do a kindred spirit a favour. Thus, this ‘friend’ might have 
married into the Pau (88) family, and the couple was childless. The Pau family is 
believed to have had its roots in Macao and had business in or with Japan. At 
any rate, | could not find Moon's name on any Central School list and assume he 
was brought up in Macao or Japan. Moon married, but died in 1892, age 27, 
childless. His widow, also Eurasian, subsequently approached my Grandfather to 
let her have one of his sons to maintain Fourth Granduncle’s line. Seventh Uncle 
Ho Sai-cheuk became Pau Sai-cheuk ($818 75) for this purpose. He later reverted 
to Ho Sai-cheuk on marriage as Grandfather's son but retained his obligations to 
the Pau family. | believe that the custom is that the provision of a son for adoption 
and continuation of the male line normally comes from a younger brother. In 
that case, the request should not have been addressed to my grandfather Ho 
Fook but to Ho Kom-tong, especially as he already had more than one son. For 
whatever good reason not explained to later generations, this course of action 
was not followed. Was it because Ho Moon and Ho Kom-tong were not full 
blood brothers, while Moon and Grandfather were? 


After the birth of the fourth child, Moon, Bosman was absent from Hong Kong for 
an extended period, covering the whole of 1865. During that long interval Great- 
Grandmother's housekeeping provision ran out, possibly made worse by losses at 
the gambling table, given her reputation of having been an avid gambler? She 
then allowed herself to succumb to the approaches of a wealthy admirer, and this 
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resulted in Fifth Granduncle Ho Kom-tongs birth on 16 September 1866. (I have 
heard it suggested that this admirer was Kwok Chung, of whom more later.) 


Eighth Grandaunt Ho Pak-kuen was a hunchback. For this reason Great- 
Grandmother considered it impossible to arrange a good match for her. However, 
she met a man by the surname Wong (=) and married him against the wishes of 
her mother. She went off with her husband to Singapore, where she died and 
was buried. Ho Tung was said to have found her grave on a visit to Singapore. 
There are few hard facts capable of independent verification today, but there is 
one which is not in dispute. After the final disappearance of Bosman in 1868, 
Great-Grandmother became the fourth concubine of Kwok Hing-yin (2558), a 
cattle merchant, whose business name was Kwok Chung (or Tsung) (35%), with 
the nickname Cattle Market Chung (^F 5952). This Kwok family is still in Hong 
Kong, and up till fairly recently one of their number was employed by American 
Express. Accordingly, her seventh, eighth and ninth children were Kwoks. This, 
of course, explains Seventh Grandaunt's bound feet, a cruel practice inflicted only 
on the daughters of the wealthy to make them more dainty. Furthermore, the 
ninth child, being a Kwok and a son, was retained in the Kwok household when 
Great-Grandmother moved out to be with her Ho sons. Her daughters, being 
dispensable, were allowed to leave with her. 


| was informed by Jimmy Tsoi, grandson of First Grandaunt Ho Pak-ngan, that 
the name of Great-Grandmother’s Kwok son was Kwok Mou-chiu (3 7@i8).° This 
would explain why he never featured in any Ho family stories, leading to the 
presumption referred to earlier in this chapter of his early demise. 


When Great-Grandmother entered the Kwok household, a large family by all 
accounts, she could not bring her six children with her. Instead, her new husband 
made separate provision for them in a flat in Hollywood Road. Newspaper 
reports of the Government Central School Prize Days in the 1870s, when 
Grandfather and his brothers were pupils there, showed Kwok Chung (or Tsung) 
as a regular donor of prizes for the successful scholars. 
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| now sidetrack a little. In the 1960s, a colleague in the Hong Kong Administrative 
Service, T.C. Cheng (287527), wrote a biographical note of each of the Chinese 
members of the Legislative Council up to that time. In it he referred to Ho Fook 
as Ho Tungs half-brother. | told T.C. he was mistaken, but he shrugged it off by 
saying that was the general belief of old-timers in his department, the Secretariat 
for Chinese Affairs. This is repeated by Dr. H.J. Lethbridge, an academic 
sociologist at the University of Hong Kong, in another book, though | never 
attempted to question him about his source. There is little we can do about this 
misinformation. So | insert here the scurrilous story of Great-Grandmother spread 
by her son-in-law, Wong Kam-fuk. He might not have been alone in doing this, 
but the word of a son-in-law who was also a Justice of the Peace was bound to 
carry more weight than idle gossip. At any rate this misinformation is regurgitated 
in The Wongs, a family oral history, and encapsulated at page 8 therein by the 
editor: ‘This woman was rumoured to be a woman of pleasure, nick-named hung 
mo kiu 51 =ë [a plaything of the red-hairs]'. As regards her six elder children, 
most of them were said to have been sired by different European men, except 
for one son by a Tanka. Of these unkind assertions, perhaps the last is the 
most demeaning, as any anthropologist will tell you that the Tanka, the boat 
people, had been social outcasts for hundreds of years. To suggest that Great- 
Grandmother serviced the Tanka in the 1860s would be equivalent to saying that 
she was the cheapest of prostitutes working the lowest rung of society. However, 
if she had been such a common prostitute — and with six children — would the 
wealthy merchant Kwok Chung have married her as his concubine? The Wongs 
does concede that Ms. Shi became a proper concubine of the Kwok Family. 


In chapter 9, on 'Grandfather's Younger Sister, Ho Sui-ting and Wong Kam- 
fuk', | touch on the possible causes of the Wong-Ho animosity and expose 
another monumental Wong Kam-fuk terminological inexactitude, in the hope of 
understanding why he imagined that, in belittling the Hos, he could aggrandise 
himself. 


Not long after Sixth Granduncle Ho Yau-kai's birth, it was evident that Bosman 
had financial difficulties. That would fit in with family stories related to me by 
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Irene Cheng, of Ho Tung (age five or six) and his siblings having to wait outside 
their father's office to obtain housekeeping money, and the extreme hardship 
suffered by the family. (See references in chapter 2 that C.H.M.Bosman was 
hiding in Japan from October 1868.) | suspect that Fourth Granduncle Moon was 
sold or given away about that time. At any rate, Kwok Chung saw his chance and 
made sure of it by formally marrying Great-Grandmother as his fourth concubine. 


Great-Grandmother's move out of the Kwok household was probably precipitated 
by the death on 20 April 1877 (the seventh day of the third lunar month in the 
third year of Guangxu) of Ms. Ng (X ፳፪), the mother of Margaret Maclean or Mak 
Sau-ying. It had been agreed between the two mothers that Margaret should 
be betrothed to Ho Tung, but when her mother died, Margaret was four weeks 
from her twelfth birthday and left on her own. The solution was for her to move 
into Great-Grandmother's home as her son's intended bride. This is how T.S. Lo 
described the move at page 18 of A Family Album: 'Margaret's family was not 
wealthy and she had not been well educated. When her mother died shortly 
before the marriage, she was brought to live at the Ho Tung house as more or 
less a servant until the wedding. Sir Robert, meanwhile, was forced to move out 
since propriety prevented them both from living under the same roof.’ 


T.S. Lo's observations notwithstanding, the family's circumstances at that time 
must have been dire, and they were without any source of income. Ho Tung was 
in his final year at school, and his first job as a pupil teacher from 1878 yielded 
$10 a month. Ho Fook became a Monitor at the Central School earning $3 a 
month from 1879. Fortuitously, Ho Tung's success in winning appointment to the 
indoor staff of the Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs, in October 1878, kept him 
in Canton for a year or so, from where he sent most of his salary of $30 a month 
home. My surmise is that Maclean continued his allowance for his daughters 
upkeep, and this enabled the family to make ends meet, and everyone, including 
Margaret, pitched in to do whatever needed doing in the household. 


A story of the time, also mentioned in T.S.'s book, had it that one day while 
Ho Tung was on an errand on the Praya he bumped into his mother. She was 
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sobbing and was about to commit suicide by jumping into the harbour. Ho 
Tung asked why she was so distraught. Her reply was that she had just gambled 
away all the money he had saved for his wedding. (In a letter to me, Jean Gittins 
mentioned the sum involved was $100.) Ho Tung talked her out of the suicide 
and asked her not to worry; he would earn more and save more. Fortunately, 
Margaret's father, Hector Coll Maclean, a retired partner of Jardines, who had 
chosen not to depart from Hong Kong, also gave his daughter two houses in 
Mosque Terrace as dowry. There is also a suggestion the dowry was HK$200,000. 
Margaret married Ho Tung on 2 December 1881. She was sixteen and he was 
close to his nineteenth birthday. 


George Ho tells me of an incident that occurred on a Chinese New Year's Eve 
in the late 1940s. He had been to the New Year Fair with Jimmy Tsoi (grandson 
of First Grandaunt Ho Pak-ngan) and Kwok Hei-man (grandson of Kwok Hing- 
yin, whose concubine Great-Grandmother had been). They then went back to 
Idlewild, where George and his wife, Jessie, were living at that time. They sat 
chatting and drinking in the marble sitting room (so described because of the 
traditional blackwood furniture inlaid with marble and mother of pearl) where a 
large photograph of Great-Grandmother used to hang. After a few drinks Kwok 
Hei-man remarked that they had an identical picture in their home: she was one 
of his grandmothers! So the three of them, happy in their mellow state and 
discovery, got up and paid their New Year respects to Grandmother and Great- 
Grandmother! 


Fourth Uncle Ho Sai-lai told me his grandmother was very partial to roast chicken. 
A routine had been established in the family for Ho Fook and Ho Kom-tong and 
their families going to Ho Tung's house each Sunday to have dinner with their 
mother, who stayed with her eldest son. Roast chicken would invariably be on 
the menu to please the matriarch. Even after her death, roast chicken would be 
placed on the family altar as an offering to her each Sunday, before it was cut up 
for the family meal. Naturally, this procedure was repeated on her birth and death 
anniversaries, the thirteenth day of the first lunar month and the eighth day of the 
third lunar month, respectively, as well. 
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In Clara Ho Tung reference is made to Great-Grandmother's death scene on a 
boat. | asked Irene Cheng about that unusual locale. She thought it was on the 
Pearl River, at Canton, and said that the family had gone on 8 boat to escape 
the plague. In fact, Great-Grandmother was a victim of that epidemic. Among 
the Sessional Papers tabled in the Legislative Council in 1897 was a study of the 
bubonic plague in 1895 and 1896, following the epidemic of 1894. There were 
only 44 cases in 1895 but 1,204 cases in 1896, of which 1,078 were fatal. In April 
1896 alone there were 316 cases; Great-Grandmother was probably one of them. 
Of particular interest was that compulsory isolation of reported cases on specially 
hired boats was enforced up to February 1896, when it was decided by the 
Sanitary Board to permit affected cases to leave Hong Kong after fumigation of 
clothing, etc., to encourage cases to be reported. That made possible the death 
scene on a private houseboat in Hong Kong waters. 


Another much more fanciful version of that episode comes from The Wongs, 
which | discount. When Ms. Shi realised that her end was near, she did not 
consider it appropriate for her to die in her son's house, as she had become a 
Kwok concubine.® Of course, as she had left the Kwok household she could not, 
and did not seek to, return there to die. She asked to be put on a houseboat so 
that she could die without affecting either household. Ho Tung, at whose home 
she resided, duly complied with his mother's dying wish. 


When Great-Grandmother died on 20 April 1896, the eighth day of the third lunar 
month, she was only fifty-five, lunar reckoning. Her sons buried her at Mount 
Davis. At that time the whole of that general area was open for Chinese burials, 
but it was Ho Kom-tong who selected the plot for her grave. Apart from assisting 
his brothers in business, Fifth Granduncle Ho Kom-tong took an interest in herbal 
medicine, Chinese opera and art, as well as the study of geomancy, or feng 
shui (ŒK), literally wind and water. At any rate there were many who believed 
that the burial of Great-Grandmother in that spot enhanced the fortunes of her 
descendants. And when a house was built on an adjacent hill some decades later, 
it was thought to have upset the feng shui of the grave, leading to misfortune and 
a succession of deaths in the family, including two of Ho Kom-tong's sons (Ho 
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Sai-on and Ho Sai-kut), and two of his daughters, Seventh Uncle Ho Sai-cheuk 
and Grandfather Ho Fook, together with the financial calamity which struck even 
before the latter's death. To counter the bad feng shui Great-Grandmother's 
grave was said to have been covered by a mound of earth for three years. The 
grave was then restored to its original state, damaged in the Japanese attack 
on Hong Kong in 1941, and repaired again after the war. In the meantime the 
offending house on the skyline had also been destroyed in the war, and replaced 
by a new building without any offending features. 


Great-Grandmother's tombstone purports to show that it is the grave of Ho Si- 
man (JEX), holder of some high office in the Manchu empire, and of his wife, 
Ms. Shi, Lady of the Second Rank (a viceroy's wife would be of the second rank). 
The headstone also states that it was erected by their four sons: Kai Tung (X), 
Kai Fook (fata), Kai Tong (M) and Kai Kai (፪፲ ፳) and grandsons, except that my 
father, Sai Ki (tt), was not included (presumably because he and his mother had 
not yet been recognised, at that time, in 1896), and four names were added for 
sons Ho Tung hoped to have: Sai Kun (tt Sj), Sai Kim (t#f#), Sai Lai (t##8) and Sai 
Yee (ti 3&), in the final line in appropriate seniority. As explained in chapter 1, this 
is partially a gown-and-hat grave, as Charles Henri Maurice Bosman lies buried in 
Brompton Cemetery, 8,000 miles away. Within the family this is always referred to 
as Great-Grandmother' grave rather than Great-Grandfathers. 


Chinese families of any pretension would each have their own ancestral hall 
or chi tong (ta), which might be a structure no larger than, say, ten feet 
square, but in which would be lodged family records (of the male line only, of 
course), generation by generation. Although no effort was made to create 
history by building a Ho family chi tong, Great-Grandmother's grave became 
a substitute focal point. In particular, provision was included for the middle 
characters of succeeding generations of Ho family sons. Up to that point the 
names of the four brothers did not share a common middle character. Kai (BK) 
was adopted for their generation. Accordingly, the headstone erected by her 
sons and grandsons, at her grave at Chiu Yuen Cemetery, on an auspicious day 
in the Ninth Lunar Month of the Twenty-third Year of the Emperor Guangxu, 
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had inscribed on it the names listed above. Sai (tt) was already in place as 
the common middle character of her grandsons' names, so Hung (25), Yau (EX), 
Hoi (፻8) and Kwong (/&) were chosen and inscribed for the four succeeding 
generations. When the last of these generational names is reached, | assume 
it will be for the fathers concerned to decide what characters to pick for future 
generations. 


| appreciate that, in her books, Irene Cheng appears to accept that a common 
middle character had always been part of her father's and uncles' names. 
However, | have only been able to discover two other inscriptions of the name Ho 
Kai Tung.” | have not come across another use of the character Kai with any of 
the names of his brothers during their lifetime. | have checked every published 
list of the time of Central School pupils, including the press and Government 
Gazette reports of the school's annual prize giving, which were extensive indeed. 
Ho Tung, Ho Fook, Ho Kom-tong and Ho Yau-kai all featured, some repeatedly. 
Furthermore, the brothers had all stuck to their original names, without the Kai, 
throughout their public lives. It is for these reasons | have concluded that the 
middle name, Kai, for Grandfather's generation was not given at birth by Great- 
Grandmother but adopted later. 


Following Great-Grandmother's burial there, an application was made to the 
Government for the grant of Chiu Yuen Cemetery for the exclusive use of the 
Eurasian community of Hong Kong. The grant was eventually made in 1915 to Sir 
Robert Ho Tung and Ho Fook, as trustees for the Eurasian community. 


Finally, an observation on Great-Grandmother's choice of names for her sons. As 
her eldest son was born on winter solstice, which was Tung (ጭን, she gave him that 
name.'? The next was Fook (#8), then Moon (jr), Kom-tong (H >), and finally Yau- 
kai (f&4&). By taking the sound of the individual names, if adjusting the characters 
a little, and reading it as a verse we have &1&i š or ‘The blessing of the 
solstice fills the family’. 
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See chapter 1, note 5. 

Cheng, |., Clara Ho Tung, A Hong Kong Lady: Her Family and Her Times (Hong 
Kong: Chinese University of Hong Kong Press, 1976). 

Lo, T.S., A Family Album (Hong Kong: The Green Pagoda Press Ltd., 1984), for 
private circulation. Also see chapter 5. 

Wong, 5. SM, The Wongs (@ Rix) (Hong Kong: n.p., 1988). It is an oral history 
collating recollections of Wong Kam-fuk's remarks by all of his descendants for 
family circulation. 

See chapter 5, the section on First Grandaunt Pak-ngans family. 

See note 4 above. 

See note 3 above. 

See note 4 above. 

The first was in 1904, on renovation of his mother-in-law's grave; the second was on 
an embroidered red silk banner to celebrate the eighty-first birthday of Lam Kew- 
fung, Chan Kai-ming's aunt, around 1920. Related to me in 2008 by Wilfred Tyson, 
Chan Kai-ming's grandson. 


10 See chapter 6, ‘Sir Robert Ho Tung’. He changed the character for Tung from % to 


m. 
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Shi Sze c. 1885 
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The Ho Family (daughters excluded) March 1885 
From left: (standing) Ho Yau-kai (Walter Bosman), Ho Fook, Ho Tung, Ho Kom-tong; 
seated) Mrs. Ho Fook, Ho Wing, Ho Shi Sze, Mrs. Ho Tung 
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Ho Fook was born in Hong Kong on 30 November 1863. He lived and worked 
there until his death on 29 August 1926. He died sixteen months before | was 
born, and thus | have no personal recollection of him. | also did not glean any 
information about his early childhood from my own family. However, the details 
of Ho Tung's early years — where he lived, and his pastimes — would be equally 
applicable to Ho Fook, particularly the menial chores they had to pertorm 
together, as recorded in chapter 6. 


Although the headstone of the grave of Great-Grandmother, Ms. Shi, has 
been inscribed with the names of her male descendants, and shows her four 
surviving sons with a common middle character, Kai, | have not come across 
any other reference to Ho Fook as Ho Kai-fook during his lifetime. The copy of 
his will in my possession (admittedly a retyped text, but in the days before the 
office photocopier that was the standard procedure for replicating documents 
for private use) simply states, ‘| Ho Fook otherwise Ho Chak Sang...’ He was 
generally known as Ho Fook throughout his life. However, this name was 
romanised as Ho Fuk, both at the Central School and in the Government Blue 
Books recording civil service appointments. He himself preferred Ho Fook, 
and it was under that form that he came to prominence. He was Ho Chak-sang 
(az) in the Chinese community, it being not the done thing to use one's 
birth name in business. Indeed, this name appears on his tombstone too, as 
his descendants are not supposed to refer to his birth name. He adopted Ho 
Cheong Shing Tong (4 & £& €) as his clan name: it is somewhat more impersonal 
and embraces all his offspring and their descendants of the male line and can 
go on forever. However, the formal Book of Elegies, published by his family 
following his death, did refer to him as Ho Kai-fook. 


On an auspicious day in the spring of 1882, at the age of 18, Ho Fook married 
Lo Sui-choi (#2281), who was two years older, and had nine children by her. 
Their first child, Ho Sai-wing (ባጭ), was born on 24 January 1884, and their 
last, Victoria, was born on 11 February 1897. He also had three children by his 
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concubine, Li Wai-san ($): my father, Ho Sai-ki, Ho Bo-ji (r]&>>Nancy Kew), 
and Ho Bovyin (9) & € Phyllis Law). 


Lo Sui-choi was born in Shanghai on 4 November 1861, the second day of the 
tenth lunar month. Her parents were Thomas Rothwell' and Tsang Yau (%8), 
of seafaring stock. Rothwell sought to ensure that his daughter was educated, 
to give her a better chance in life. He placed her, as Lucy Rothwell, in the 
Diocesan School and Orphanage, then newly established in Hong Kong. Her 
two brothers were Hong Kong born, in 1865 and 1869. The younger of her 
two brothers, Lo Cheung-shiu, became my maternal grandfather. Together 
with the rest of Ho Fook's grandchildren of the male line, we called her Ah Mah 
(BiM), or Paternal Grandmother. Our address for my father's mother was Sai Mah 
(7838), or Lesser Paternal Grandmother. | refer to them as Grandmother and Sai 
Mah respectively. Grandmother died on 29 May 1949 at the age of 87. 


Sai Mah's background is obscure, except that she was Eurasian and so was her 
mother. From whence her Li surname was derived is a mystery. Even my Aunt 
Phyllis, her youngest daughter, did not know, nor did her son, Archibald Roberts.” 
| did not know her full name until | saw her death certificate. She was born on 27 
November 1871 and died on 17 December 1948, aged 77. 


Sai Mah could not have had much of a childhood. At the age of sixteen she 
became 'protected' by Charles Michael Roberts, who was manager of the Hong 
Kong Hotel for about three years, from 1887 to 1889.3 She had two sons by him, 
Walter and Sonny. | know nothing of Sonny, as he is said to have died young, but 
Walter Roberts settled in Shanghai and married there Martha Clara Maasberg, 
a German Eurasian. They had three children, Walter, Kenneth and Constance. 
Walter died at twenty-one from meningitis; Ken and Constance lived to old age. 
Constance married and lived in America. Ken married Connie Ho, daughter of 
Ho Sai-wah (faJtt#=) and Auntie May, and eventually settled in Britain. Martha 
Roberts continued to live alone in Shanghai, and when Her Majesty the Oueen 
visited China in 1986, she had tea with Martha, who was then described as the 
oldest British resident in China. 
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Next, Sai Mah was 'protected' by Ernst Richard Fuhrmann of Reuter, Brockelmann 
& Co., who was in Hong Kong around 1890 to 1891. Archibald was born on 6 
May 1891, and was given his half-brother's surname, Roberts. Another son, born 
on 2 February 1893, was named Frank Roberts. According to my cousin Maggie 
Cheung, Frank was probably my Grandfather's son. At any rate, at the time of 
Frank's birth, Grandfather was abroad, so Frank's surname followed Archibald's 
precedent. However, there was a strong facial resemblance between Uncle Frank 
and my father. 


Sai Mah suffered numerous miscarriages, especially between my father's birth 
in 1894, and Auntie Nancy's in 1900. When Auntie Nancy was a little baby, she 
became ill. Fearing she might not survive, Grandfather told Grandmother about 
his second household and asked her to take care of Auntie Nancy. This led to 
recognition of Sai Mah and my father when he was seven. After Aunt Phyllis birth 
in 1902, they moved into dai ሀደ (X/z),the Big House. Grandmother called Sai 
Mah Sai Mui (48%), or Little Sister. Of course, in any extended family situation, 
undercurrents are bound to occur from time to time. Even | sensed this as a child. 
However, looking back and taking a broad view, | can say we all lived harmoniously 
under the same roof with Grandmother, until we were scattered by the Japanese 
invasion in 1941. 


On 10 December 1941, my Lo uncles suggested that we should join them within 
their compound of three houses, straddling Robinson and Conduit Roads, under 
which an air raid tunnel had been built. Aunt Edna and Mother, being their sisters, 
readily accepted the invitation — and we stayed for eight years! Grandmother 
preferred to join her firstborn, Ho Sai-wing, at 62 Bonham Road, and Sai Mah 
went to stay with her son, Archibald Roberts, and family at 98 Robinson Road. We 
never reverted to extended family living after the War with Japan. 


The first substantial residence Grandfather established in the 1890s was at 10 
Caine Road. The family resided there until after the First World War, the elder 
sons gradually moved out into their separate homes after marriage and the arrival 
of their children. Ho Tung and his wife adopted Ho Sai-wing and reared him. 
Third Uncle Ho Sai-iu (Jtt), Fourth Uncle Ho Sai-kwong (Jtt), and later, 
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Seventh Uncle Ho Sai-cheuk, on his return to the family, moved into adjacent 
houses in Macdonnell Road. When seized German properties were put up for 
sale in 1919, Grandfather bought The Hermitage, then 15 Kennedy Road. (Later 
renumbered as 42, this is where the Foreign Ministry Building now stands.) He 
had a wing added, and the family moved in. In addition to his three unmarried 
daughters at that time, Victoria, Nancy and Phyllis, and two granddaughters, 
Maggie and Lily Cheung, in his care, three of his sons remained in the nest: Fifth 
Uncle Ho Sai-leung, my father, Ho Sai-ki, and Sixth Uncle Ho Sai-chuen (fat), 
the latter on returning from Cambridge as a doctor, with an English wife, Doris, 
but no one can remember her maiden name. Their daughter Iris was born at The 
Hermitage in 1922. Unfortunately Uncle Chuen's marriage soon fell apart and 
Doris returned to England, taking Iris with her, never to return. | am not certain 
whether this happened before or soon after Grandfather's death. By that time my 
siblings had all been born at The Hermitage. 


adeo! Days 


The Daily Press of 7 April 1877 published an item of news which could have been 
the first time Grandfather made it in print. If the following referred to him, he was 
thirteen at the time: 


Boyish Curiosity 

Indian Constable No. 556 charged a pupil at the Central School, 
named Ho Afuk, with throwing stones, with others not in custody, 
at a shed on the Chinese Recreation Ground, wherein some camels 
were housed, because they could not obtain admittance to see 
them. The constable said that amongst the audience in court were 
many others who threw stones, and who followed him and made 


attempts to get the prisoner released. 


Ihe magistrate sent the constable round to pick out the others who 


were taking part, and he returned with three, who were all placed 
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in the dock on the same charge. The fourth prisoner, the constable 
said, was very impudent, for when he told them to be quiet, he 


called out Throw stones. He was unable to arrest more than one. 


Ihe magistrate thought feng-shui bad something to do with the 
impudence, or that the Chinese thought that ground set apart 
for their recreation should not have exhibitions like this on tt, 
forgetting that the English recreation grounds have exhibitions on 
them. However, it turned out the objection was only because they 
could not view the camels at their leisure and free of expense. The 
prisoners were cautioned severely, and called on to find personal 


surety in $10 each. 


If the Ho Afuk in the news report was indeed Ho Fook, it is possible that he was 
arrested because he did not run away because he did not throw stones, and that 
the Indian policeman in 1877 took the easy way out by nabbing the first person 
he could. Whatever it was, this conviction clearly did not count against him, as 
he was appointed a Justice of the Peace within fifteen years, in 1892. What must 
have been of concern was to find the personal surety of $10, a considerable sum 
when compared with his first earnings in 1879 of $3 a month. Chapter 3 also 
indicates that 1877 was likely to have been a year of greater than usual financial 
stringency and stress for the family. 


Sir John Pope Hennessy was Governor from April 1877 to March 1882. His 
governorship has been the subject of much comment, but he was very active in 
pushing for improvements in the quality of education for the local people. The 
annual examination of the Central School by the Governor, immediately followed 
by prize giving, was instituted by his predecessors, but he pushed that role 
vigorously. On one occasion he examined again the pupils with the top marks in 
chemistry. He found them wanting and said so publicly. In 1878 he called for a 
report from the headmaster on the English-speaking ability of each pupil on the 
roll, as assessed at the beginning of the new term by Frederick Stewart, who was 
then Inspector of Schools, showing his age, nationality and length of time at the 
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school. He then ordered the publication of the entire list of 453 pupils with those 
details in the Government Gazette. This useful list shows the following relations and 
family friends: 


No. Name Age AtSchool  English-speaking ability 
5 Chan Kai-ming 18 97 months considerable fluency 
15 Ho Tung 56 - 58 - ፆ considerable fluency 
40 Ho Fuk 15. 48. Y with diffidence 
310 HoKam-tong 12 12 ” cannot be said to speak it at all 
388 LoTseung-ip 14 inpar cannot be said to speak it at all 


On the scholastic side of his school activities Ho Fook did consistently well. He took 
second place in the Eighth Class at the Central School and was awarded a set of 
mathematical instruments at the prize giving by the Governor on 29 January 1875. 
The following year he came first in the Sixth Class and received a watch as the prize 
on 18 January 1876. The prize giving on 27 January 1877 saw him receiving two 
books for his performance in the Second Class (Chinese), on the basis of fortnightly 
examinations during the year: Ho Tung got the first prize, a watch, in the Second 
Class (Ordinary) on that occasion. The next year, Ho Fook came second in the 
Second Class (Ordinary) and received a gold pencil case as his prize on 25 January 
1878. Overall he had moved up six classes in the three years from 1875 to 1877. 
Unluckily, he did not obtain any award in his final year in the First Class. 


Carni g A Livin g 
On completion of his schooling Ho Fook was appointed as a monitor (an assistant 
teacher) at his old school, for which he was paid $3 a month from 4 April to 3 
September 1879, and $3.50 a month thereafter. On 19 April 1880, he was made 
acting pupil teacher, but it was not clear whether he received the full rate of $10 
a month for the job or some lower figure because he was 'acting'. Evidently the 
school wished to confirm him in the post, but after Chinese New Year in 1881, he 
found employment with a Chinese firm doing business with Haiphong, Annam 
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(Vietnam).* On 16 March 1881, ከፍ was deemed dismissed from the post of 
pupil teacher, with retrospective effect from 26 January 1881, the last day of the 
previous term, to deny him pay for the period of the vacation. 


On 1 May 1882, the Registrar General (officially known as The Protector of the 
Chinese) addressed the Colonial Secretary: 


The post of Chinese Clerk and Interpreter under the Registrar 
Generals Department has been vacant for a long time, ሪፖሪ 
since Dr. Eitel5 giving up the supervising of the translation of 
petitions etc., tbe work has been done by Mr. Falconer (the Head 
Master) and the Clerk of this office. 


7 have intimated to Mr. Falconer, who was not subordinate to 
me as far as I know, that I must have a writer here and I now 
propose Mr. Ho A Fuk, whose certificate from the Head Master 
of the Central School is attached, to be the Chinese Clerk and 
Interpreter. 


The salary on the Estimate 1s $55 a month, but for the present 
I have to recommend that the salary may be $45 per month. I 
have told Mr. A Fuk that I could not recommend more just now 
as he is a young man of only 20. 


I have satisfied myself from a personal examination of him that 
he has plenty of common sense and good ability, and I think 
you will be able to say something favourable about him. Until 
he brought his application I had never seen him, and I simply 
nominate because I think he will be a good man for the post. 


I should be glad in case that His Excellency approves of my 
nominee, that he should date the appointment from today. 
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Dr. Frederick Stewart, formerly headmaster of the Central School, and then 
Inspector of Schools, was Acting Colonial Secretary, and he submitted the 
nomination to the Governor: 


I know the man nominated by tbe Registrar General, and I am 
satisfied that it would be difficult to find better. Mr. Ho Fuk 
worked hard at Chinese as well as at English, and the result is 
that he is fit for work which many of his countrymen could not 


accomplish.” 


Ho Fook was duly appointed and, notwithstanding the initial reservations on 
his age (he was twenty by Chinese reckoning, but actually eighteen and newly 
married) the Blue Book for 1884 showed him on an annual salary of $720, 
making him the highest paid locally employed officer in the Registrar General's 
Department. All his seniors were expatriates employed on the authority of the 
Secretary of State. 


Some time in 1885, Ho Fook joined Dennys and Mossop, Solicitors, as interpreter. 
From there he proceeded to Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown Company, 
at West Point, as comprador, probably from 1888 to 1891, when he made way 
for brother-in-law Wong Kam-fuk.° He then formally entered Jardine Matheson 
& Co. as an assistant comprador, to join Ho Tung, in 1891. He became Jardines' 
comprador in 1900, at the age of thirty-six, on the retirement of his brother, 
although the latter is said to have retained a share of the profits from that office 
for another fifty years. 


According to my aunt Phyllis Law, Ho Fook had also assisted his brother-in-law, Tsoi 
Sing-nam, while he served as Jardines' comprador. In particular, he assisted Tsoi 
in discussions with the taipans, the senior management, who spoke no Chinese, 
whereas Tsoi could only speak pidgin English. Ho Fook so impressed the taipans 
that they quietly offered him the compradorship. On this unexpected turn of 
events, he consulted Ho Tung before deciding he could not break his brother-in- 
law's rice bowl, and declined Jardines' offer. Jardines retired Tsoi anyway; to be 
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fair, he was approaching sixty. They then brought in Ng Wei (272), their Foochow 
comprador, to fill the gap. Unfortunately, | have not been able to verify any of this. 
The China Directory of that time paid scant attention to local staff. The Jury Lists 
did not show Ho Fook's name until 1892, when he first appeared as a special juror, 
and was described as assistant, Jardine Matheson & Co. Ho Tung first appeared 
in the 1884 Jury List when he was described as clerk, Jardine Matheson & Co. He 
was similarly listed for 1885 and 1886. In 1887 Ho Tung was shown as assistant 
comprador, when he also became a special juror. He was described as comprador 
from 1895. Ho Kom-tong first appeared in the 1890 Jury List, described as 
assistant, Jardine Matheson & Co. This suggests to me that possibly up till 1891, 
Grandfather was in some employment that exempted jury service, for example, at 
Dennys and Mossop, Solicitors, but it was quite possible that he worked part-time 
with Tsoi and/or Kowloon Wharf all, or part, of that time. | can only guess that Ng 
Wei was comprador for about five years from 1886 to 1891. 


Ho Fook effectively took full charge of the Jardine comprador's office soon after, 
if not immediately upon, his formal entry into that office. He got his brothers-in- 
law, Lo Cheung-ip and Lo Cheung-shiu, to leave the civil service in 1894 to join 
him. He looked after Ho Tungs personal affairs as well, from 1910 to 1913, when 
the latter was wasting away from tuberculosis and other afflictions. (Irene Cheng's 
Clara Ho Tung records that Ho Tung suffered from health problems most of his 
life, but he deteriorated so much in this period that he was mostly bedridden, and 
his emaciation progressed so far that he weighed only 68 pounds.) 


Public Life 
Tytam Villa was looted during and after the Battle of Hong Kong, trom December 
1941, when first our servants and then the Stanley villagers helped themselves 
to whatever they wanted. The invading Japanese Army also used the property 
as a field hospital, cremating their dead in the garden, burning wooden turniture 
and anything else at hand. When my mother and Aunt Edna, Fifth Uncle Ho Sai- 
leung's widow, first visited the house in the summer of 1942, after bus service 
from Central to Stanley was restarted, they found an utter mess. None of Ho 
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Fook's papers, if any had been there, were retrieved. There is thus no catalogue 
of Grandfather's business interests throughout his career, outside the Jardines 
connection, but they must have been considerable. By all accounts his Yue 
Lee Yuen (HAAR) firm was a fairly substantial import and export business, with 
separate China and overseas trading arms: it dealt very extensively in hides 
and leather and owned a big tannery in Penang. There was also the Yue Loong 
(#4) firm which traded largely in mats and sugar. He had invested in rubber 
plantations in Malaya and benefited from the advent of motoring. For a while 
in the early 1900s he was Managing Director of the Hong Kong Telegraph, 
an English language afternoon paper, which he must have owned at the 
time. The Daily Press of 30 November 1906 carried an announcement of a 
partnership between Ho Fook, Ho Kom-tong and Lo Cheung-shiu, carrying on 
business as cotton and yarn dealers under the firm name of Sang Cheong Fat 
(+828), at 32 Bonham Strand. Together with Chan Kai-ming, Lau Chu-pak 
(215519) and Lo Cheung-shiu, Ho Fook was one of the founders and directors of 
the Tai Yau Bank (A#@ #47) which started business in 1914 with a fully paid-up 
capital of $600,000, and which during the First World War presented aeroplanes 
to His Majesty's Government for use against the enemy. 


Ho Fook owned property not only in Hong Kong but in China also, and even after 
the Japanese Occupation of North China in the late 1930s, an occasional lengthy 
report would come to Grandmother from the agent at Weihaiwei with a catalogue 
of woes, but no rent. Of course, Ho Fook held shares in the public companies as 
well: reports of company meetings in the press indicate that he held directorships 
in the Steam Laundry and in A.S. Watson and Company from as early as 1891. 


In 1891, Ho Fook became a member of the reorganised District Watch Committee, 
appointed by the Government to regularise the administration of the District Watch 
Fund. This fund comprised the donations and subscriptions from shopkeepers 
and residents of the Chinese business district, plus a small government grant, for 
the upkeep of the District Watch Force, to assist the police in the maintenance of 
law and order. | have heard of references to the District Watch Committee being 
consulted by the Government on all matters affecting the Chinese community but 
never came across any official records of such consultations. The District Watch 
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Force itself had its small beginnings in 1866, when things were done informally^ In 
1888, district watchmen were given the powers of constables, leading to the more 
formal arrangements in 1891.8 The force was incorporated into the civil service 
after the Second World War, as part of the then Secretariat for Chinese Affairs, and 
gradually contracted in size. It was disbanded on 31 May 1969. It fell to me, as 
Director of Home Affairs (1973-75), to help resolve the status of the handful of its 
surviving members on their absorption into the departmental establishment in junior 
capacities. 


Grandfather was appointed a Justice of the Peace on 25 March 1892, at the age of 
28? Thereafter he became increasingly active in public affairs. However, between 
times he assisted J.H. (later Sir James) Stewart Lockhart, Registrar General 
(Protector of the Chinese) (1887-95), and Colonial Secretary (1895-1902), in his 
translation of X38 into English as A Manual of Chinese Quotations." Together 
with Lau Chu-pak, Ho Fook was generally credited with the founding of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce and of the Confucian Society. He served on the 
advisory committees of the Tung Wah Hospital (# 3 8፳፻፲) and of the Po Leung Kuk 
(RRJ), as well as on the Chinese Public Dispensaries Committee (#2 A 7 fa 
# E &) The Crown Lease, for 999 years commencing 1 March 1897, for the Chiu 
Yuen Cemetery (83381837) at Mt. Davis, was granted in 1915 to Sir Robert Ho Tung 
and Ho Fook as trustees for the Eurasian Community, their mother and members 
of other Eurasian families having already been buried there. 


Having worked hard in his own studies, as acknowledged by his former 
headmaster, Dr. Stewart, when Ho Fook was being considered for appointment to 
the civil service in 1884, it is hardly surprising that Grandfather strongly supported 
education. Through the medium of the Confucian Society he maintained some 
of the first free schools in Hong Kong. He supported his old school too, his gifts 
ranging from a flag for use on special occasions, to portraits in oil of Queen Victoria, 
King Edward VII and Dr. Frederick Stewart, to scholarships in his own name and in 
memory of George Bateson Wright (Stewart's successor as headmaster). In 1916, 
he and Chan Kai-ming, Sin Tak-fan (#25) and Wong Kam-fuk jointly presented 
a scholarship of $50 a year to the Diocesan Girls' School in memory of Miss Eyre, 
a former head of that school. In 1917, he presented $1,000 to St. Stephen's Girls' 
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College for the foundation of a scholarship to be named after his wife. 


It was perhaps the University of Hong Kong project which fired Grandfather's 
imagination and won his wholehearted support, although he was not among its 
prime movers. Following upon remarks by then Governor Sir Frederick (later Lord) 
Lugard, at St. Stephen's College, on 12 January 1908, that Hong Kong should 
be the Oxford and Cambridge of the Far East, H.N. (later Sir Hormusjee) Mody 
offered $150,000 to build and endow a University of Hong Kong. At that time the 
Hong Kong College of Medicine, which came into being in 1887 and was based 
on Nethersole Hospital, was about to erect new anatomy laboratories with a gift 
of $50,000 from Ng Li-hing (RE) (of which $20,000 was immediately available 
and the balance payable over six years). The College had also been incorporated 
to enable it to receive endowments, and $10,000 had come from Tang Chuk- 
kai's ($113) deathbed. Lugard skilfully merged these two projects into one but, 
inevitably, more detailed planning of the main building of the university, plus 
houses for the vice-chancellor and the professors, brought the estimated cost to 
$285,000. Mody wanted quick action and accepted this doubled commitment 
without demur: his knighthood was announced at the Laying of the Foundation 
Stone Ceremony, but he died before the building was completed. lt was only 
in 1909, when a more general appeal was launched, that Ho Fook and about 
one hundred leading members of the community were invited to discussions on 
the project. Dr. Bernard Mellor observes that the most prominent among the 
discussants...[was] Ho Fook, who took an intense interest in the project." 


So it transpired that the Ho brothers became benefactors of the university in 
support of its establishment. Ho Tung donated $100,000 in 1915, half of it for 
general endowment and half for a Chair of Clinical Surgery at the Government Civil 
Hospital. A couple of years later he donated the Ho Tung Engineering Workshop, 
and he continued his support beyond this initial stage. Ho Fook donated $50,000 
in 1916 for building the School of Physiology, which was the mirror image of the 
School of Anatomy; that composite building used to grace the Pok Fu Lam Road 
frontage just outside the west gate to the main building. In addition, Ho Fook 
settled the bill for a fine mace in silver gilt encrusted with jade. Ho Kom-tong and 
family friend Chan Kai-ming donated $50,000 each, in 1917, towards the School 
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of Tropical Medicine and the School of Pathology, respectively. Furthermore, Ho 
Fook and Chan Kai-ming endowed prizes in 1916 of £1,500 each: prizes which 
remain to this day, even though all other contributions in stone mentioned above 
have disappeared without a trace. 


Family stories of their regular outings on Sundays and holidays to the university 
campus to see the progress of construction work, bear out Mellors observation 
of Ho Fook's keen interest. Of course, in the days before government grants 
towards university building projects there was also a much more direct 
relationship between the donations towards a needed facility and its realisation. 
Perhaps it also gave a greater sense of association with, and of achievement and 
pride in, the project which such donations had really made possible. 


Ho Fook became a member of the Court of the University in 1913, and was 
elected a life member thereof in 1917. He also served on the University Council 
from 1917 to 1921. The Yellow Dragon, the Queen’ College magazine, recorded 
at the time of his death in 1926 that he had declined the offer of an Honorary 
LLD from the University, as 'he felt he did not possess literary attainments to 
deserve so high an honour’. It is common knowledge within the family that Ho 
Fook was most deferential to his elder brother, Ho Tung. So an interpretation 
of his courteous decline of the offer could be that, as his elder brother had yet 
to be honoured, his acceptance would rank him above Ho Tung. The latter was 
eventually awarded his LLD in 1919. Of course, there is no way that this offer and 
decline can be verified. 


Ho Fook was nominated as a Chinese representative on the Legislative Council 
and was appointed to that body for a six-year term with effect from 22 October 
1917. He made history by resigning and attending his last meeting on 14 
November 1921; | believe no other continuing resident in good health had 
done that before. | have not been able to trace his letter of resignation, and my 
attempts at determining his reasons for making that unprecedented decision 
have taken me no further forward than family hearsay: Ho Fook felt frustrated on 
the Council, got fed up and concluded he could better use his time travelling. 
However, the Governor, as president, said in his valedictory: 
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Before (we adjourn), I desire to draw tbe attention of honourable 
members to the fact that the Hon Mr. Ho Fook, to my regret, has 
decided that his private affairs will not permit him any longer 
Zo remain a member of the Council. I had received intimation 
of Mr. Ho Fook’s decision some days ago and I was successful in 
inducing him to delay his resignation in order to be present at 
this meeting, for which I tender him my thanks. I beg to thank 
him on behalf of the Council for the way he has assisted in past 
years in our deliberations, and express the regret of us all that he 


has found if necessary £o withdraw himself from us in the future. 


And Grandfather responded (in part): 


In conclusion, I sbould like to mention...I bave learnt from 
experience that, in all Governmental matters affecting the 
Chinese community, the interests of that community would be 
best served by the two Chinese members approaching the officials 
quietly and tactfully, instead of asking questions or proposing 


resolutions in the Council.” 


In the public arena of the Legislative Council, with its eight official and four non- 
official British members, and only two Chinese members, | have come across a 
number of issues which must have upset Grandfather. In 1919, there was the 
Cheung Chau (Residence) Bill which reserved certain areas of that small island 
for European occupation, when he found himself with Lau Chu-pak in a minority 
of two. In the months of 1921 preceding his resignation there were at least 
three further unhappy incidents in the Council. First there was the Stamp Duty 
Bill, when the committee appointed to consider it did not have any Chinese 
representation. Having regard to the fact that most of the taxpayers affected 
by its proposed provisions were Chinese, there was no Chinese translation of 
that bill either. Then there was the Rents Restriction Bill, which the Chinese 
representatives and the Chinese business community generally considered 
would undermine the confidence of Chinese investors. Both those measures 
were pushed through the Council with the official majority. Finally, there was the 
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debate in September 1921 on the desirability of removing the army barracks 
along Queen's Road, to make room for commercial development, which all the 
non-official members had then supported but which we now know took another 
fifty years to realise. All that, perhaps, convinced him that travelling abroad 
would be more satisfying. Whatever the real reason, his resignation did not hurt 
his reputation, as evidenced not only by the valedictory remarks in the Legislative 
Council at his last meeting but also by the tributes paid to him in that Council 
following his death, a gesture not automatically extended to all former members 
upon their passing,'? and personal attendance at his funeral by the Governor." 


According to The Yellow Dragon, 1926, the Chinese Government awarded 
Ho Fook the Ka Wo (34K) ‘Splendid Crop’ decoration, Second Class, for his 
subscriptions to various relief funds for China. He is wearing the star of this 
decoration in his picture on the family ancestral altar. | believe the award was in 
1922. It also happens that my brother Ronald was born on 12 April 1922, and 
Grandfather named him Ho Hung-ka (532). 


Travels 


Now that Ho Fook's contemporaries and his children have all passed on, there 
is በዕ means of attempting a record of his visits to the cities and scenic spots 
in China, but from the stories | heard as a child, those holidays in large family 
groups were a regular feature of life at the time. However, there is a story about 
family picnics within Hong Kong waters on board a launch, which Grandfather 
particularly enjoyed. Whenever everyone rushed to one side of the launch to 
see something of interest, he would instinctively move himself to the other side 
to partially balance the boat. Paradoxically, there are more clues available today 
on his overseas travel, through old newspapers in their arrivals and departures 
columns. King’s College School, Wimbledon, has also given me records of his 
bringing his children to school at the start of the summer term in 1904 and in 
1906, when he used to stay at the Links Hotel, Ashford, Middlesex. 
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Irene Cheng told me that Ho Tung had a luncheon meeting with C.H.M. 
Bosman on one of his early visits to London. Aunt Phyllis Law once mentioned 
Grandfather's disappointment at his failure to get to see his father when he went 
to England. The omission of Ho Tung's name from the 1892 Jury List (published 
in February), and the report in the China Mail of 29 March 1893 of Ho Fook's 
return from Vancouver, lead me to speculate that Ho Tung left Hong Kong for 
England in early 1892, probably after Chinese New Year. During such a visit, 
Ho Tung could have had his luncheon meeting with his father. After Ho Tung's 
return to Hong Kong (by then it would be autumn), it was Ho Fook’s turn to go 
on his first visit to England. By that time it was too late for him to see his father: 
Bosman died on 10 November 1892. Continuing his journey, Ho Fook crossed 
the Atlantic and eventually made his way overland to Vancouver, from where he 
returned to Hong Kong by sea, as reported. His love of travel never abated. 


Both the beginning and the end of Grandfather's second voyage were recorded 
by the China Mail. The report of 20 April 1899 said: 'Mr. Ho Fook of Messrs 
Jardine, Matheson & Co leaves by SS China for America and England where he is 
to take a prolonged holiday. In preparation for his trip, Mr. Ho Fook has adopted 
European dress...' The issue of 29 September 1899 reported his return from a 
tour around the world. 


In his trip of 1904, Grandfather took Ho Sai-kwong and Ho Sai-leung to King's 
College School. In 1906 he took Ho Sai-chuen, Ho Sai-ki and Ho Sai-kit (Ho Kom- 
tongs eldest son) to the same school. On that occasion he also had his nephews 
M.P., M.K. and M.W. Lo under his wing to attend school at Norman Court, Barnet. 
From this it can be seen that Ho Fook gave four of his sons the opportunity of 
schooling in Britain; only the eldest was kept by his side in Hong Kong, for any 
eventuality. He was a loving and doting father to sons and daughters alike. 


Grandfather's last long holiday was in 1925, when he took Enid, Gertie and M.H. 
Lo with him. They travelled by sea to Marseilles, and visited Paris en route to 
London, where Horace Lo, who was then doing his solicitor's finals, joined them. 
They visited the Empire Exhibition at Wembley and saw other sights. 
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Ho [ህበ95 fourth son, the future General Ho Sai-lai (/812:85), who was preparing 
for his entry into the Woolwich Academy of Artillery, was in London at the time, 
and so was Margaret, Lady Ho Tung, who had taken a team over to display silk 
weaving at the Empire Exhibition. According to him, Grandfather had afternoon 
tea with them regularly, before taking him out to see the town. 


After England, Grandfather's party crossed the Atlantic to Canada to sample the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Rockies. From Vancouver they took an Empress 
liner home. 


The Afterm ath 

Ho Fook's growing business interests enabled him to place his sons in good 
positions, as compradors at the leading firms. By 1925, Ho Sai-iu was comprador 
at the Mercantile Bank, Ho Sai-kwong was at Sassoon's with my father assisting 
him, Ho Sai-leung had succeeded to the Jardines' compradorship and Ho Sai- 
cheuk was assistant comprador to Ho Sai-wing at the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. So before he set off on his travels, Grandfather left roughly 
one-third of his assets to the stewardship of each of his three elder sons, Ho 
Sai-iu, Ho Sai-kwong and Ho Sai-leung. Ho Sai-iu was acknowledged to have 
been cautious and of a nervous disposition. At any rate he could not control his 
brothers, whether or not he joined them: they played the market recklessly — 
in expectation of matching Sir Robert's wealth, | understand — and lost heavily. 
When the day of reckoning neared with Grandfather's return across the Pacific, 
M.K. Lo (later Sir Man-kam) was persuaded by his cousins to meet Ho Fook in 
Shanghai, to prepare him for the bad news. In the meantime, Ho Sai-cheuk had 
died suddenly from malignant malaria. Among the culprits Ho Sai-leung alone 
was childless, so he undertook to deflect the blame from his co-conspirators. For 
his efforts Grandfather struck him off his will. 


Grandfather's support for, and confidence in, the University of Hong Kong was, 
perhaps, best demonstrated by his reaction on learning he had cancer. The only 
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remedy at that time was an operation, and it was suggested to him that the best 
surgeons in that part of the world were at the Peking Union Medical College. His 
retort was swift and unambiguous: Hong Kong had a fine university which had his 
full support; he would sooner entrust his life to its professor of surgery than to any 
expert elsewhere. 


Grandfather realised that he might not have much longer to live, whether or not 
he survived his operation. He was also conscious that his sons had decimated 
his assets in the short period of a year. He was certainly well aware of the fact 
that he had safeguarded his brothers vital interests over the long periods when 
he took charge of all his affairs, and that he had contributed to Ho Tungs fortune 
throughout. Ho Fook accordingly asked for, and obtained, Ho Tung's promise 
that the latter would look after his family. 


Ho Sai-leung pleaded with his elder brothers to let their father know that they all 
participated in their disastrous speculation. They turned a deaf ear. 


Grandfather went into the operating theatre in the morning of 29 August 1926. 
He was dead by 2:30 that afternoon. Under the will that he made on 2 June 
1926, in the presence of M.W. Lo and Horace Lo, Solicitors, he appointed Ho Sai- 
iu and Ho Sai-kwong as the executors and trustees. The provisions he made were 
as follows: 


(a) all personal ornaments and household furniture and effects in his 
principal residence he left to his wife, Ho Lo Shi; 
(b) the remainder of the estate he divided into ten parts: 

() ^ five of those ten parts to be divided equally among his wife and 
four of his surviving sons, Ho Sai-iu, Ho Sai-kwong, Ho Sai-chuen 
and Ho Sai-ki (i.e., Ho Sai-leung was excluded); 

(i) 2.5 of those ten parts to be divided equally among his 
concubine, Ho Li Shi, and his four surviving daughters, Lizzie, 
Vic, Nancy and Phyllis; 

(iii) the remaining 2.5 parts to be divided among all his 
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grandchildren, except that the children of Ho Sai-cheuk, the son 
who predeceased him, were each to have a double share; 
(c) he nominated Ho Sai-kwong to succeed to his share in the Tai Yau 
Bank. 


My mother told me that, when her betrothal was suggested, Ho Fook assured 
her father that his concubine's children were treated equally with those by his 
wife. He kept his word. What is more, when Grandmother died in 1949, all of 
Ho Fook's grandchildren, including me, were treated equally under her will as 
well, provided we undertook not to pursue any question of the administration 
of Grandfather's estate. Grandmother had earlier demonstrated her generosity 
and even-handedness when The Hermitage, seized by the Japanese for use as a 
geisha house during the occupation, was recovered and sold to the Hong Kong 
Government. From her share of the sale proceeds she made generous gifts to 
Sai Mah, Edna Ho Leung, Elizabeth Waller and my mother, to make up, in part, 
for their omission, or exclusion, from Grandfather' will. 


Irene Cheng said in her book Clara Ho Tung: 


Our Third Uncle, Mr. Ho Fook, was, like Father, a successful 
businessman and philanthropist. He preferred to keep his 
benefactions quiet and even his family was surprised at the large 
number of poor people who came to his funeral in 1926 because 
be had helped them in one way or another.” 


A contributed obituary in the South China Morning Post opined that there was 
nothing that Ho Fook could really enjoy unless the enjoyment could be shared 
by others. You might conceivably disagree with him; but you knew that he would 
say nothing but what he honestly considered right and just, and that there were 
absolutely no mental reservations in his statements. To him 'a man's word is 
his bond’ was not merely an ideal but a daily actuality. Few public men have 
equalled and none has surpassed (him) in integrity, conscientious devotion to 
duty and utter disinterestedness. If you were to pick up at random any chapter 
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of the Confucian Analects, you could not but be struck by the fact that the late Mr. 
Ho Fook seemed to be a living example of the many virtues they inculcate.'^ 


CO 
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Chapter 11, ‘The Rothwells'. 

‘Archie said his mother was the daughter of a European father and a Eurasian 
mother in Canton. His grandmother lived from c.1846 to 1917. Her parents in turn, 
were father (English) and mother (Chinese). His grandmother was learning English 
in a Missionary School in Canton.' Quoted from Hall, P.A., In The Web (England: 
Hurst Village Publishing, The Basingtoke Press Ltd., 1992), p. 104. 

See chapter 1, note 5. 

Although not specifically mentioned as such in family talk, the business description 
fits that of Tsoi Sing-nam in chapter 5, and | believe Grandfather worked for his 
brother-in-law at that time. That firm was called Shun Hong (f317). 

CSO 1477 in Hong Kong Public Records Office. 

The Yellow Dragon, 1926: The Late Mr. Ho Fook — An Appreciation. This is not 
reflected in Hutcheon, R.G., Wharf: The First Hundred Years (Hong Kong: The Wharf 
Co., 1986). Under compradors, it states that Wong Kam-fuk was associated with the 
company from 1890. In a letter to me, Robin Hutcheon regretted that the company's 
records were largely lost in the Japanese Occupation, and he had to rely on reports 
in the press. On compradors, John Hung of the company provided additional 
information. He told me his belief was that his family and the Wongs were the 
original compradors. In a letter to me, the Revd. Carl Smith said that Jardines had 
wharves at West Point, which amalgamated with Sir Paul Chater's Kowloon Wharves, 
to become the Hong Kong and Kowloon Wharf & Godown Co., in 1886. Wong 
Kam-fuk was at school until 1888, but the oldest of John Hung's granduncles, Hung 
Tze-leung, my brother-in-law Douglas Hungs father, did not start work until the mid- 
18905. | am satisfied the information in The Yellow Dragon is correct. 

Victoria Registration Ordinance, 1866. 

Ordinance No. 3 of 1888. 

Hong Kong Government Gazette: Notification No. 139 of 1892. 

Published by Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Hong Kong, 1903. City Hall Library ref. HK 895.18 
CHER 

Mellor, B., The University of Hong Kong: An Informal History (Hong Kong: Hong 
Kong University Press, 1980), p. 26. Mellor observes: 'most prominent...was Ho 
Fook who took an immense interest in the project'. 

Hong Kong Hansard, 14 November 1921. 

Hong Kong Hansard, 15 October 1926. 

Carried by all major Hong Kong papers. 

Cheng, |., Clara Ho Tung, A Hong Kong Lady: Her Family and Her Times (Hong 
Kong: Chinese University of Hong Kong Press, 1976), p. 8. 

South China Morning Post, 1 September 1926. 
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Ho Fook at his residence 10 Caine Road 





Mrs. Ho Fook, Lo Sui-choi (left) and Li Wai-san, Ho Fook's Concubine (right) 
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Boys off to school in England, February 1906 
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Top: Ho Fook' No. 2 daughter with Lily and Maggie 
Bottom: Ho Fook's and Ho Kom-tong's sons in England 
From left: (front row) Ho Sai-kit, Ho Ki; 

(back row) Ho Kwong, Ho Leung, Ho Chuen 
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Seven of Ho Fook and Lo Shui-choi's children on the front terrace of Ho Kom-tong's residence 
on Lower Castle Road before Kom Tong Hall was built, c.1900. 

From left: (standing) 6th son, Ho Chuen; 3rd son, Ho lu; 5th son, Ho Leung; 4th son, Ho Kwong; 
(seated) 8th daughter, Elizabeth; 2nd daughter, Bessie; 10th daughter, Victoria 
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Ethel Zimmern (Mrs. Ho Sai-iu) holding Hung-chiu, Ho Sai-iu, Stella, Helen 
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Ho brothers with their sons, c. 1918 
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CHAPTER 5 


First Grandaunt, Ho Pak-ngan, my grandfather Ho Fook' eldest sister, died well 
over one hundred years ago, and her legend is thus rather vague. | do not recall 
seeing any photograph of her until recently. Being ever conscious of my own low 
ranking on the family totem pole, | tried to fit her into a pecking order by date of 
birth. | remember being told she was about the same age as Grandmother, Mrs. 
Ho Fook. This has been etched into my memory. When | started to make notes 
on the family, | worked out Grandmother's and First Grandaunt's birthdates as 
being towards the end of 1861. 


The only members of her family | knew over the years was a grandson-in-law, Ko 
Yan-heung (AMA), who was one of Ho Tungs secretaries whom we used to see 
on festive occasions at Idlewild. | had also heard of Jimmy Tsoi (S55), who was 
a valued member of Sang Kee (^E 80), Ho Tung's property department. However, 
it was not until 16 December 1988, while he was on a visit to Hong Kong 
from Vancouver (where he then lived and eventually died) that | had a serious 
conversation with him. Although parts of Jimmy's version of the Ho family history 
are at variance with my understanding of it, | am repeating his remarks to me to 
present his story as a whole. 


Before proceeding to Jimmy's story, | first record my asking Auntie Grace, seventh 
daughter of Sir Robert, what she could remember of family history. That was after 
my retirement, and we were living in England. She had little to offer but remarked 
that First Grandaunt had courage. She recalled a family conversation in her youth 
that when her aunt, my grandaunt, realised that her mother was contemplating 
setting her off on a new life, she pleaded with her not to push her into a life of 
pandering to the lust of foreigners. She would much rather be the concubine of 
an older man. She had her way. 


Jimmy told me that he and his elder sister, Tsoi Ping-chi (47K) (Mrs. Ko Yan- 
heung), were the two members of his family closely connected with Ho Tung 
all their adult lives. However, neither they nor any of their siblings knew their 
grandfather, Tsoi Sing-nam (£M), or their grandmother, Ho Pak-ngan. They 
were all born in Shanghai, long after both grandparents had died. What they 
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heard of the past came from their mother's lips. She was a concubine taken by 
Tsoi Po-sang (#24) while he was in employment in Shanghai. Their mother's 
information, in turn, was recollections of what she had heard from others. This 
backdrop has to be noted. 


Jimmy said his grandmother, Pak-ngan, was Bosman's and Great-Grandmother 
Ms. Shi's first child. She was followed by Ho Tung and Ho Fook. He was told 
Bosman was a seafarer, who was away from Hong Kong for long periods. This 
resulted in other children sired by Chinese fathers. ቪ was said that Ho Kom- 
tongs5 father was an actor from whom he inherited his theatrical skills. In Jimmy's 
version, Ms. Shi's next son was Kwok Mou-chiu, whose father was Kwok Hing-yin, 
a cattle dealer, who took Great-Grandmother Ms. Shi as his concubine, and had 
Seventh and Eighth Grandaunts, Pak-bun (ĦA) and Pak-kuen, respectively, by 
her. Somehow Bosman reappeared on the scene, and by him Ms. Shi had Walter, 
whom he took with him when he finally went back to England. 


Jimmy did not know of Fourth Granduncle Ho Moon, who was adopted and 
brought up in Japan as Pau Moon. Neither could he account for the order of 
seniority between Kwok Mou-chiu, Ho Kom-tong, Walter Bosman and the two 
younger sisters. He was surprised by my disclosure that C.H.M. Bosman was 
a merchant, who probably stayed in Hong Kong continuously between 1859 
and 1864, and who was Netherlands Consul from January 1866 until October 
1869, when his business and assets were placed in the hands of a receiver by his 
creditors. He also did not realise that Walter Bosman was Ho Yau-kai, who grew 
up with his siblings in Hong Kong, or that he won the first government scholarship 
at the end of 1884, at the age of seventeen, for his civil engineering education and 
training in Britain, commencing in 1885. Jimmy was also not aware of the middle 
character Kai that had been added to the four Ho brothers' names somewhere 
along the line. He only knew of Ho Tung, Ho Fook and Ho Kom-tong. 


Jimmy recounted that, at the age of sixteen, by Chinese reckoning, his 


grandmother, Pak-ngan, became a concubine of Tsoi Sing-nam, whose wife and 
five concubines preceding her were childless. Her actual age would have been 
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fifteen in 1876. She gave birth to Tsoi Po-sang, Jimmy" father, in 1877. In 1879 
she had Tsoi Kit-ching (ሯ= B), a daughter, who later married Luk Tit-sang (Ei). 
Tsoi Kit-ching died in Hong Kong in July 1951, at the age of seventy-two, and was 
buried at Chiu Yuen Cemetery. 


Great-Grandmother Ms. Shi was a heavy gambler and could never retain any 
savings. So she and her large family of children had a precarious existence, 
dependent on the support given by her current protector or spouse. Even then, 
because of her gambling, she was always short of funds. After he married Pak- 
ngan, Tsoi Sing-nam used to help out his mother-in-law from time to time. 


Tsoi Sing-nam retired to spend his final years in his native village near Canton, 
but he died shortly afterwards, at the age of sixty-four, and was buried in White 
Cloud Mountain. After his death, Pak-ngan returned to Hong Kong with her two 
children. Other accounts of Great-Grandmother Ms. Shi's death in 1896 mention 
that she was infected with bubonic plague after visiting her daughter in Canton. 
It is possible Ms. Shi had gone to Canton to fetch her daughter home after her 
husband's death: ranking number seven behind the wife and five concubines in 
a large extended family, in somewhat straitened circumstances, was not an ideal 
situation to be in. At any rate, by the time Pak-ngan returned to Hong Kong, all 
her siblings were married and well established in the community, and they and their 
spouses all treated her with due deference and respect. Unfortunately, she soon 
succumbed to tuberculosis. But before she died she reminded her brothers and 
sisters, What you have today is due to earlier foundations. Don't forget that!’ (8 
፳፳።ጁፍ8፥8 : መወጥጃቫ፳ቶ:ህ). She was thirty-six by Chinese reckoning, and was 
thus thirty-five, when she died. She was returned to White Cloud Mountain for 
burial, close to her husband's grave. That would have been around 1897 or 1898. 


It appears that Tsoi Sing-nam, Great-Grandmother Ms. Shi, and Pak-ngan died in 
rapid succession over the period of a few short years. By that time Tsoi Po-sang 
was twenty and married, and Tsoi Kit-ching was eighteen. Po-sang had finished 
his schooling at the Diocesan Boys' School. Although his Ho uncles maintained 
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their financial support, they did not offer him the commercial opening he sought. 
His wife had a cousin whose husband was editor of the English section of the 
Shanghai newspaper Wen Wei Pao (X 5 58). On being approached he offered 
Po-sang an appointment as a translator with the paper, and the couple moved to 
Shanghai. After a few more years the couple were still childless. Po-sang then 
took a concubine, by whom he had three sons and one daughter, including Ping- 
chi (the second child who was born in 1909) and Jimmy (the fourth child). Tsoi Po- 
sang took a second concubine and had one son and one daughter by her. Then 
he had a heart attack, collapsed and died at the Wen Wei Pao office at the end 
of 1914. He was forty by Chinese reckoning. His remains were brought back to 
Hong Kong for burial at Chiu Yuen Cemetery, and his family returned to stay. 


The family was well looked after in Hong Kong. Ho Tung provided them with a 
flat in Wanchai, and he, Ho Fook and Ho Kom-tong contributed to their living 
expenses. After he left school, Jimmy was employed by Ho Tung in Sang Kee, 
and proved his capability by rising to a position of trust. Later Jimmy became 
manager of the Princess Theatre. He recalled that, during that latter period, Uncle 
Ho Sai-kwong used to drop in for chats and once remarked, 'without the Tsoi 
family where would the Ho family be?’ (258 5x < Ab A fn] zx). 


This remark and First Grandaunt's deathbed admonition recorded above refer, 
of course, to Tsoi Sing-nam having been comprador to Jardines and that he was 
instrumental in bringing Ho Tung into that firm. Jimmy said that his grandfather, 
Tsoi Sing-nam, was the first Jardine comprador. He must have been wealthy to 
be able to provide the surety needed to secure his compradorship. As indicated 
by his attire in his formal portrait, he aspired to the mandarinate. He was fond 
of gambling too. In addition to handling Jardines' business with local clients, he 
was in business on his own account in a substantial way. He was conscious of his 
limitations in English; he only spoke pidgin and could not read English. After he 
married Pak-ngan he was able to obtain discreet help from his brothers-in-law, 
freshly graduated from the Government Central School. This, in turn, eased them 
into the line of succession to the compradorship, Jimmy concluded. 
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Even ignoring Jardines' presence in the Canton factories from before the First 
Opium War, 1839-42, the 1846 Hong Kong Almanac and Directory shows that 
Jardine Matheson & Co. was already well established in Hong Kong at that 
time, when Tsoi Sing-nam was still a child. Suffice it to say he was Comprador 
in 1880 when Ho Tung joined the firm in his department. Jimmy's belief that 
his grandfather had a substantial business on his own account, in addition to 
his functions as a comprador in respect of Jardines' sales to and purchases from 
Chinese businesses — he guaranteed their credit and received a commission on 
all transactions — is borne out by Ho Tungs notes which his grandson Sir Joseph 
Hotung shared with me, and referred to in chapter 6. 


Jardines' business from 1880 to about 1890 consisted principally of the 
import of opium and yarn from India, export of Foochow tea to London on 
Glen Line steamers, and the import of coal to supply the Glen Line and Indo- 
China steamers. In 1880 the principal business of Tsoi Sing-nam on his private 
account was to buy refined sugar from Jardines on behalf of several Chinese 
firms that shipped the refined sugar to Kobe and Yokohama; Japan imported 
not only refined sugar from Hong Kong but also raw sugar from Taku, Taiwan. 
He also had vessels plying between Haiphong in Annam, Hoihow and Pakhoi 
in Hainan, and Hong Kong, importing raw sugar, rice, sea products and other 
commodities, which he traded through his own business called Shun Hong 
(1377) in Stanley Street. Because insurance was becoming a cost factor, cargoes 
on sailing vessels requiring a premium at three percent, and goods shipped by 
steamer paid only half of one percent, Tsoi Sing-nam bought a steamer called the 
Conquest from, or through, Jardines. His premises in Stanley Street extended all 
the way from Pottinger Street to Cochrane Street, a frontage of some fifty yards. 
The shop occupied the whole of the ground floor, with offices and reception 
rooms above it. The Tsoi family occupied spacious living accommodation on the 
two upper floors, above the business premises. 


The other important aspect of the comprador's department at that time was to 
look after the Chinese passengers sailing to Singapore and Malaya. 
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It is not clear precisely when Tsoi Sing-nam was replaced as comprador by Ng 
Wei, who was brought in by Jardines from their Foochow office, but it is believed 
that Tsoi Sing-nam continued to trade as Shun Hong, selling raw sugar to the 
Jardine refinery for a few more years after that, before finally retiring to his native 
village. 
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Freamble 


Early in his career, Ho Tung's ambition was to become a financier. He certainly 
achieved that aim. At the age of 28, his appointment as a Justice of the Peace 
on 24 April 1891, showed he had attained standing in the eyes of the Hong Kong 
establishment.! By 1900, when he retired from his compradorship at Jardines 
at the age of 38, he reckoned that he had savings of about $2 million. He was 
invited to join the boards of directors of public companies, and held up to sixteen 
such directorships at one time. 


Having established his reputation in financial matters, in the 1920s he began 
his ‘Peace Conference’ with the hope of bringing peace to a unified China. As 
a preliminary to this he personally visited Dr. Sun Yat-sen. He then called on 
Marshal Wu Pei-fu (=Z), the dominant leader in North China at that time. He 
was in touch with Tong Gai-yiu (4438) of Yunnan Province, and with Lai Yuen- 
hung (28772). In 1931 he went to Manchuria to discuss national problems with 
General Chang Hsueh-liang (sk), son of the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin 
(REFR), and in 1937 he travelled to Nanjing, where he met Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek (#8፳7ፐብ) and most of the Government leaders, who gave him a 
warm welcome. He did not succeed, because the warlords were not interested 
in finding common cause, even in the face of Japanese aggression. That whole 
exercise, at least, showed that Ho Tung had the courage to try. Sir Robert had 
made himself a colossus by any standard. 


To me it is a matter for regret that no one has yet published an authoritative 
biography of his life and work. This is all the more so as two of his daughters, 
Irene Cheng and Jean Gittins, were no mean authors with the ability and the 
inclination to write.? Furthermore, as he had been served by secretaries for a long 
time up until his death in 1956, and his own children's accounts that their requests 
of, and proposals to, him had to be put in writing, there must be a wealth of 
material for a biographer to work on, especially as his principal residence, 
IIdewild, was not looted during the Japanese Occupation of Hong Kong, from 
1942 to 1945. His papers must be largely intact. Although | am most grateful 
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to Sir Joseph Hotung for sharing with me the file he has assembled about his 
grandfather, we both realise this is only a minute part of the whole archive. Thus 
this pithy coverage of the most distinguished member of our clan is no more 
than the cobbling together of such available information, personal knowledge, 
and other bits and pieces | have been able to collect in the course of my family 
research. 


The Dawn 


Ho Tung was born in a house in Peel Street, at the lower end of the section 
between Caine Road and Hollywood Road, on the eastern side of the street, 
facing west. In the summer of 1867, the family moved to a house on Hollywood 
Road, close to the institution which was to shape his life, the Central School, then 
in Gough Street. A few years later, his mother moved to a house in Suen Wai Li 
(€€), which was a lane within a block of houses facing north on Hollywood 
Road, between Pottinger Street and Old Bailey Street, where the Central Police 
Station stands. 


There is an old Chinese saying: ‘Do not be concerned about being born into 
wretched circumstances, but beware of being given an inappropriate name’ 
(TIERE BRIAN). Sir Robert Ho Tungi life is an apposite case of the 
truth of that apothegm. 


Sir Robert was born on 22 December 1862. It was tung ji (22), the Winter 
Solstice Festival, and his mother was moved to name him Ho Tung (J35), 
for the festival. He duly registered in that name on entering school, but his 
classmates soon started to call him (2 /A), winter melon! That made him change 
the character for his name to R, meaning east, but pronounced exactly like the 
original word. This story was related to me by a younger person who happened 
to have been present at a gathering with his schoolmates, who joked about their 
teasing him at school, and his change of name. Sir Robert chuckled without 
replying. Another version of this story has it that when he entered school, 
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his master told him he should use the character for east, where the sun rises, 
for his name, and not the character he had written on his application form, 
which was the end of the four seasons. In either event, his name became 9, 
the direction from which the sun rises. As he entered the world of business, Ho 
Tung adopted Ho Hiu-sang (AJE) as his business name. When his mother 
died, and her tomb took shape, Kai was added as the middle character of each 
of her sons' names. Ho Kai-tung 'originating in the East' and Ho Hiu-sang 'born 
at dawn' had arrived, and a new era had dawned in the East. He adopted Ho 
Cheong Yuen Tong (N &i& €), ‘prospering into the future’ as his clan or family 
name. It is somewhat less personal but embraces all his offspring and their 
descendants of the male line, and can go on forever. 


Sch O of Da YA S 


After some years of Chinese lessons in the tradional form, when the treatment 
he got was dependent on his mother's ability to pay the fees, Ho Tung entered 
the Central School early in 1873, after his tenth birthday but was twelve by lunar 
reckoning. His progress was steady, though possibly not outstanding. The Daily 
Press reports of the Central School annual prize giving, invariably by the Governor, 
shows Ho Tung gaining second place in the Sixth Class for 1873. The date of the 
event was 11 February 1874. His prize was a writing case. His name does not 
appear again until the issue for 27 January 1877, when he was shown as attaining 
first place in the Second Class for 1876, and receiving a watch as his prize. He did 
not win any award for his final year, but he had completed the school curriculum 
for eight classes in five years. 


Arising from the Governor's demand for a report on the English-speaking ability 
of the pupils of the Central School, the Government Gazette of 4 May 1878 
lists every single boy on the roll. In a later issue Ho Tung was shown as having 
attended for four years and five months, age sixteen, and could speak English 
with considerable fluency. (The highest grading was ability to speak English 
idiomatically, the two lowest were ability to speak English with some diffidence, 
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and cannot be said to speak English at all. | have listed other relatives and 
friends included in this survey in chapter 4.) Ho Tung's grasp of English was 
further demonstrated at a test for a vernacular teacher's post at Wongneichong 
Government School in early 1878. Although he came only fifth out of the seven 
candidates, and was thus unsuccessful, he was found to have been the only 
candidate who knew how to ask questions in English. A note by Sir Robert in 
Joe's papers recalls that he took to heart the question posed by Mr. Falconer, 
his second master at Central School: “Why are you offering yourself for this post 
which pays you only $20 a month, and has not much future?' He then deliberately 
made a number of mistakes in his writing of the "Thousand Characters Classic’ (F 
X). On reflection, he regretted not having given of his best; he then realised 
he could still have declined the post, if offered to him. A few months later he 
won selection in Canton for appointment to an indoor staff post with the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs, from October 1878. The salary, paid in taels of silver, 
was equivalent to $30 but entailed living away from home. Nevertheless it was 
far superior to his salary of $10 (or less) for the few months he was a temporary 
pupil teacher, or the $20 the vernacular teacher's post had offered. 


In another of Sir Robert's notes he lamented that, in the very year of his entry into 
the Central School, the teaching of music was terminated. He considered this 
the reason for his lack of appreciation of foreign music, despite trying to listen 
to a fair amount of such music in cinemas and concerts in later life. Likewise, he 
regretted the absence of gymnastics, tennis, swimming or other games practised 
within or outside the school. Consequently, his physical development was not 
enhanced, and this lack of physical training contributed to his delicate health for 
most of his life. For recreation on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, he tended 
to spend time in the Chinese Recreation Ground at Possession Point, playing 
games with ‘gambling spirit’ with other boys: games involving the throwing of 
cash at targets with the successful thrower winning. A variation of such a scene 
would be to collect snails and play games with them, da tin loh chung (11 81988) 
‘fighting snails’. This involved pushing the pointed ends of two snails, one against 
the other, until one was crushed. The person holding the snail which survived 
was the winner. In the evenings, entertainment such as storytelling, acrobatic 
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performances, fortune-telling, etc. would be available, also in the Chinese 
Recreation Ground. He made no mention of payment to the performers, but | 
imagine this could be avoided by being at the back of the crowd. 


According to Sir Robert's notes, physical exertion through manual labour became 
the lot for Ho Tung and Ho Fook from their respective ages of eleven and ten, 
when their mother was a concubine of Kwok Chung, and they were attending 
Central School. At regular intervals they had to go to a shop at West Point to carry 
broken-up wooden boxes back home for firewood. That involved going from 
Queen's Road West, along Queen's Road Central and then up half of Wellington 
Street before getting home, a distance of over one mile. They had similar chores 
with the laundry, taking items for washing to the laundry, and carrying the clean 
load home. That was not all. At the Dragon Boat Festival and the Mid-Autumn 
Festival they were required to carry red lacquer boxes of gifts to friends and 
relatives. These were all demeaning tasks undertaken in other families by servants. 
They felt deeply ashamed, especially when they ran into school friends or anyone 
who recognised them. In addition, they had to scrub the floor at home. Those 
were difficult times. 


In the context of old family stories that the brothers collected nails for sale, | would 
deduce that after carrying the packing cases home for firewood, they first extracted 
the nails and then had to split the wood into strips for use as cooking fuel. 


During that period, the two boys were each allowed three cash a day for lunch: 
ten cash made one cent. A bowl of hot congee cooked with black pudding (pig's 
blood) cost three cash, and a pair of deep-fried sticks of dough cost a further three 
cash. Ho Tung craved, but could not afford, such a meal. Instead, he tried to 
save one cash each day, using only two cash for his lunch. He compiled a book 
writing out the days of the month, and circling the date when he put one cash into 
his piggy bank. He remained hungry but persisted with his thrift. He attributed 
his delicate health to the lack of physical training at school, to his natural gaseous 
constitution and to a poor diet. Perhaps it would have helped if he had spent his 
full allowance of three cash on lunch each day. 
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It bears repeating here Irene Cheng's information, already recorded in chapter 3, 
of Ho Tung (age five or six) and his siblings having to wait outside their father's 
office to obtain housekeeping money. Their childhood had, indeed, been a time 
of trial and tribulation. 


The Dreak Of Day 


Apart from $4 for his board and lodging, Ho Tung's monthly pay from Customs in 
Canton was sent home. Being on his own, he occasionally found himself in the 
Customs Club for Chinese clerks. He joined in a game of dominos called Pai Kao 
(JU), starting with low stakes. Mounting excitement gradually pushed the bets 
much higher, and then he found himself in debt of $100. Fortunately he won the 
following week. To get away from these bad influences and unfair treatment at 
the hands of the chief clerk over the settlement of betting debts, he decided to 
resign in 1880 to return home. 


Sir Robert's notes state that Jardines' business from 1880 to about 1890 consisted 
principally of the import of opium and yarn from India, export of Foochow tea 
to London by Glen Line steamers, and the import of coal for the supply of the 
Glen Line and Indo-China steamers. When he joined Jardine Matheson & Co. in 
1880, William Keswick was the senior resident partner, John MacGregor was his 
number two, and E.F. Alford (later Sir Edward) was head of Jardines' Insurance 
Department, comprising the Canton Insurance and the Hong Kong Fire Insurance 
companies. | can only assume the omission of products of Britain's industries, 
from piece goods and whisky to machinery, and Jardines’ participation in all major 
aspects of Hong Kong's economy, like the Star Ferry and the Hong Kong and 
Whampoa Dock Company, to mention only two, was that they did not impinge 
on Ho Tungs activities within the firm. 


As recorded in chapter 5, Jardines' comprador carried on a substantial business 


on his private account, in addition to being the intermediary between Jardines 
and Chinese business. This included looking after the Chinese passengers to 
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Singapore on ships managed by Jardines, which was one of Ho Tungs duties 
when he became a member of the staff. 


He joined the firm as a junior assistant in the Comprador's department, under 
brother-in-law Tsoi Sing-nam, attending to both shipping and insurance. His 
monthly pay was halved from his customs remuneration to $15 a month, but the 
prospect of an annual bonus more than made up the difference. It was $600 for 
his first year. 


Within that first year, Edward Alford offered him appointment as agent in charge 
of a new native insurance office in the Chinese business district, around Bonham 
Strand, called Nam Pak Hong. All the experienced Chinese staff around him 
advised against the venture because of his lack of experience in insurance and 
because two other insurance companies, the North China Insurance Company 
and the Union Insurance Company, had already established their native agencies 
there. However, Ho Tung saw the new agency as a challenge and an opportunity. 
By all accounts the going was tough, and he was often abused by the officious 
staff of would-be clients, but he persevered and succeeded. In addition, he 
derived some satisfaction, and pride, in being allowed the use of a fine private 
sedan chair, paid for by Jardines. Of course, he also started to earn commissions 
on the insurance policies he sold. It was a consistent theme with him that, when 
he was looked down upon for being Eurasian, as at school and early in business 
or otherwise given challenging tasks, his aim was to achieve success whatever the 
effort. 


The duties Ho Tung and other staff members had to perform regarding Chinese 
passengers to Singapore and beyond was to help them fill out application forms 
for the immigration officer in the Harbour Office. Every three weeks there was a 
steamer leaving for Singapore, Penang and Calcutta, and the staff concerned had 
to work until midnight before they could go home, because the passage brokers 
only forwarded the names of the passengers on the eve of the ship's departure. 
Of course, there was a 50« brokerage charge for each passenger, which 
sometimes amounted to nearly $1,000 per trip. What the notes did not make 
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clear was whether this brokerage went to the British shipping clerk employed by 
Jardines, or to the compradors office, or whether it was shared in some manner. 


A few years later, Ho Tung was deputed to take charge of the Chinese Shipping 
Department of the Indo-China Navigation Company, before it was floated as a 
public company around 1885. The heavy workload of this new venture prompted 
him to engage his younger brother, Ho Kom-tong, to assist him at the insurance 
agency from 1886. 


An episode of which Sir Robert was proud concerned the Lee Yuen Sugar 
Refinery, a Chinese company then in the process of liquidation for sale by tender. 
It was around 1884. The Jardines' comprador, Tsoi Sing-nam, and Choa Che-bee 
(&& 2:9), comprador of China Sugar Refinery, owned by Jardines, considered 
how much to tender for it on behalf of William Keswick, Jardines' senior resident 
partner, who wanted to acquire it to reduce competition. When Ho Tung heard 
about the matter, he made enquiries and discovered that the richest and strongest 
Chinese merchant at the time was also interested. A bidding contest with him 
could be bruising. He called on this gentleman and convinced him to withdraw 
as a competitor when the time came. It is not clear whether any sweetener was 
offered, or merely that being outbid by Jardines would involve him in a loss of 
face. He then called on Keswick at his residence at what was later known as Lee 
Gardens. (Keswick Street can still be found in that vicinity today) He suggested a 
pre-emptive offer for that refinery, with cash on the table, without waiting for the 
tender process. After due consideration, Keswick liked that approach, provided 
him with the cash, and told Ho Tung to proceed. And he succeeded. He thought 
that entering a competitive tender would have cost Jardines $50,000 to $100,000 
more. The audacity of Ho Tung’s strategy was remarkable in a young man of 
twenty-two. An appreciative Keswick presented him with a cheque for $20,000. 
Realising that future successes depended on his rapport with others, Ho Tung did 
not keep the whole reward for himself but distributed $16,200 to the colleagues 
around him, leaving $3,800, which he shared equally with Tsoi Sing-nam, the 
comprador. 
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According to his grandson 1.5. Lo, early in his career in the 1880s, Ho Tung was 
putting together syndicated property deals in excess of $100,000, from which he 
naturally earned appropriate four-figure commissions, when his monthly salary 
was under $50 a month. One of the notes left by Ho Tung was that, during 
William Keswick and John Bell-Irving's time, he negotiated for the purchase of 
the whole block of houses from Queen's Road down to the waterfront, where 
the West Point Godowns were built for the berthing of Jardines' steamers. In 
reporting Ho Tungs death, the South China Morning Post of 27 April 1956 said 
that, early in his brokering days, he had put together a deal for a plot of land 
bounded by Lee Yuen Streets, East and West, Des Vouex Road to the north and 
Queen's Road to the south, involving $435,000, a record sum. 


Separately, on a hunch that some of these deals were likely to involve Marine 
Lots in the city, | instituted a search of Marine Lot No. 10 in the late 1880s, and 
discovered that, on 30 April 1888, the remaining portion of that property was 
assigned by Ng Wei to The Honourable John Bell-Irving and Another. Although 
this limited search did not reveal any syndication by Sir Robert, it served my 
ancillary purpose of ascertaining Ng Wei's name in Chinese characters, and 
established that he was still actively involved with Jardines at that time. 


Stigh ‘Noon 


The caption under Tsoi Sing-nam's picture on page 98 in The Thistle and The Jade 
states unequivocally: ‘Tsoi Sing-nam indirectly began the Ho and Lo families’ long 
association with Jardines when, getting into difficulties because of his imperfect 
English, he offered the job of comprador to his brother-in-law, Robert Ho Tung’. 
The date 1883 given in the same book as the year in which Ho Tung became chief 
comprador of the firm's Hong Kong office is not consistent with other evidence. 
At any rate, the Jury Lists for 1884, 1885 and 1886 showed Ho Tung as clerk, 
Jardine Matheson & Co. The 1887 to 1891 Jury Lists showed him as assistant 
comprador. There was no entry for him for 1892. In 1895 he was listed as chief 
comprador. The 1917 edition of Present Day Impressions of The Far East and 
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Prominent and Progressive Chinese At Home and Abroad records his appointment 
as chief comprador in 1894.* Stories of People Who Achieve Success also points 
to his becoming chief comprador in 1894. 


According to my Aunt Phyllis, while Ho Tung was working in insurance at Jardines, 
her father, Ho Fook, helped Tsoi Sing-nam part-time in his dealings with the 
taipans. This would have been during the time Grandfather was with Denneys 
and Mossop, Solicitors. Ho Fook so impressed the taipan that he quietly asked 
if he was prepared to become comprador in Tsoi's place. That turn of events 
took Grandfather by surprise, and he consulted Ho Tung before replying. The 
conclusion they reached was that Ho Fook could not break his brother-in-law's 
rice bowl. Jardines retired Tsoi anyway, and brought in Ng Wei, then comprador 
at Foochow, to take Tsoi's place. 


The dates of entry of Ho Tung's brothers into Jardines could give an indication 
of the actual date of his assumption of the comprador's office. Ho Kom-tong 
first appeared in the 1890 Jury List, described as assistant, Jardine Matheson 
& Co., although, as noted above, he assisted Ho Tung at the insurance agency 
from about 1886. Chapter 4 observes that Ho Fook entered Jardines as assistant 
comprador in 1891, to join Ho Tung. In chapter 2, on C.H.M. Bosman, | speculate 
that Ho Tung and Ho Fook took turns being away from the office in 1892. My 
reading of the tea leaves is that, on the retirement of Tsoi Sing-nam, and the 
importation of Ng Wei, Jardines kept certain sectors out of their new man's 
purview. Thus Ho Tung was assistant comprador responsible for insurance, and 
for Chinese shipping at Indo-China Steam Navigation, co-existing with Ng Wei, 
and Ho Fook became the comprador at Wharfs. Possibly by as early as 1890, but 
certainly by 1891, when Ho Fook became another assistant comprador, Ng Wei 
had retired or was on his way out. 


By all accounts, there did not appear to have been any formal surety or financial 
guarantee for Ho Tung's compradorship. One can only guess that his father-in- 
law, Hector Coll Maclean, had something to do with it before his death in 1894; 
particularly as by his will of 31 May 1890, he did '...give devise and bequeath all 
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(his) property whatsoever and wheresoever unto Ho Tung Assistant Compradore 
to...Jardine Matheson & Co... and ...appoint the said Ho Tung Sole Executor...'. 
Furthermore, in the previous twelve years or so, Ho Tung had amply demonstrated 
his resourcefulness and trustworthiness in insurance, shipping, acquisitions and 
property deals to William Keswick and John Bell-Irving, the taipans during that 
period. Such performance was probably better than any guarantee. Thus the 
emergence of Ho Tung as Chief Comprador probably also indicated the end of 
the interrednum and uncertainty. On the other side of the coin, Ho Tung stood 
surety for each of the subsequent compradors at Jardines, in return for a share of 
their profits until termination of the comprador system in 1948. 


Reference has been made by Jean Gittins in her Eastern Windows — Western 
Skies that Sir Robert declined appointment to the Legislative Council of Hong 
Kong because of his health and personal commitments.* | tried to obtain 
confirmation from the Public Records Office but was unable to trace any such 
information. Of course, this is not conclusive, as the Governor of the day was 
likely to have sounded him out first. However, the article on Sir Robert in Present 
Day Impressions Of The Far East And Prominent And Progressive Chinese At Home 
And Abroad said that he had been lined up to succeed Dr. Ho Kai (later Sir Kai 
Ho Kai) during the governorship of Sir William Robinson (1891-1898), in the 
expectation that the latter would join the Chinese Imperial Service; but Ho Kai 
returned to Hong Kong to resume his Legislative Council seat before the expiry 
of his leave. That article went on to say that Sir Robert declined appointment 
to the Sanitary Board during the governorship of Sir Henry Blake (1898-1903). | 
note there was some press support for Sir Robert's appointment to the Legislative 
Council in 1902 vice Wai Yuk, whose term was then about to expire. But that 
support also attracted an unexpected counterattack by Tse Tsan-tai in a letter to 
the editor of the Daily Press. The uncharacteristic directness of Tse's public letter 
might be accounted for by his birth and upbringing in Australia. Tse became 
comprador of the South China Morning Post on its establishment in 1903. In 
the event, Wai Yuk was reappointed for several more terms and was eventually 
succeeded in 1917 by Ho Fook. 
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Ofrong Support For Öducalion 


An early indication of Ho Tung's strong support for education throughout 
his life can be found at the Central School prize giving in January 1884. He 
donated a copy of Webster’s Dictionary as the first prize for Class 2. Later, on the 
establishment of the University of Hong Kong, he became the largest individual 
donor to that institution, totalling $260,000 in those early days, a fact which 
gave him much satisfaction. The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, LLD, was 
conferred on him by the University in 1919, and he continued this support right 
up to 1950, when he donated $1,000,000 to build the Lady Ho Tung Hall for 
women students, in memory of his wife, Margaret. 


There had been unkind suggestions that Sir Robert was knighted (in 1915) 
because of his gift (in 1900) of the Central British School, in Kowloon, reserved 
for children of British parentage. Apart from the fifteen-year gap between the 
two events, the truth was that Ho Tung offered to fund a school in Kowloon as a 
counterpart to his old school, The Central School, on Hong Kong Island, which 
accepted boys of all races and creeds. After accepting the offer, the Government 
subsequently reserved that school for British children. When the Government 
changed, or otherwise made clear its intentions, Sir Robert protested. He only 
backed down after the Government agreed to add a full-time English master to 
the staff of the Yau Ma Tei Government School.’ 


Sir Kobert’s Style 


It is possible that the concession by Sir Robert, in accepting the Government 
compromise over the Kowloon school, put the administration in his debt. He then 
bought property on Victoria Peak which was reserved for European residency. 
After his purchases, he applied to the Governor-in-Council for permission for 
him and his family to live there. That application was hotly contested but was 
eventually granted in 1906. Although there is no evidence linking the two events, 
they remain juxtaposed. Sir Robert remained the only non-Caucasian with the 
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right to reside on The Peak until the Japanese Occupation of Hong Kong. The 
European District Reservation Ordinance, No. 26 of 1888, was only repealed after 
the defeat of Japan. 


Sir Robert must have worn European-style clothing on his several visits to Europe 
and America, but | can only remember seeing him in Chinese long gowns, and 
that was the style in which he had always been featured over his long life in Hong 
Kong. Austin Coates observed of him in Whampoa Ships on the Shore: 'He 
looked completely European, pale pink skin, piecing blue eyes and reddish hair. 
Later in life he always wore black silk long gowns'.* (Only the top short jackets 
were in black satin; the dark long silk gowns were usually navy blue.) Although he 
espoused many Chinese causes, he was the acknowledged doyen of the Eurasian 
community in Hong Kong. All this is clear from my histories of The Chiu Yuen 
Cemetery and The Welfare League in later chapters. 


What might not have been obvious was that he did not hestiate to travel 
under the name of H.T. Bosman when the United States of America practised 
discrimination against Chinese people. Thus the China Mail of an 1886 date (I 
managed to lose the cutting) recorded the arrival of Mr. & Mrs. HT Bosman from 
Yokohama (presumably en route from the US). Again, the China Mail of 1 August 
1900 reported 'arrived by Empress of China from Yokohama, Mr. & Mrs. H.T. 
Bosman'. Finally, the New York Times of 15 April 1901 published an article 'Views 
of Mr. Bosman (Ho Tung), JP of Hong Kong'. As this is proof that Sir Robert 
had not been secretive about his roots — leading me to lower my guard which 
chapter 1 explains had been inculcated in me from my youth — this article is 
reproduced at the end of this chapter. 


Social Conscrence And Public Service 


Sir Robert always had a great interest in public affairs. At different times he 
served in various capacities on almost every organisation for the promotion of the 
interests and well-being of the people of Hong Kong. For instance, at the age of 
thirty-five he was elected chairman of the Tung Wah Hospital Committee for 1898, 
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and somewhat later, in the 1930s, he also served as chairman of the Po Leung Kuk, 
Hong Kong's two leading charitable organisations. He was also on committees of 
welcome to royal visitors to the colony, for fundraising in war and for famine relief. 
He was doyen of the Eurasian community and supported and encouraged The 
Welfare League from its formation in 1930, and remembered it in his will. 


One of Sir Robert's notes states that, when the Hong Kong Government decided 
in 1915 to increase the property rate by five percentage points, from 17.5 to 22.5 
percent, for war purposes during the First World War, he felt that this might fall 
as a heavy burden on the poorer members of society. He decided that he would 
personally pay this extra impost on behalf of all his tenants for the whole period 
during which it was to be in force. In a lighter vein he added that fortunately it 
lasted only three years and had cost him no less a sum than $25,000. During one 
period of high rice costs he gave $10,000 to the fund raised by the Tung Wah 
Hospital Committee, for the purpose of supplying free congee (rice gruel) to the 
people in need. In 1914-15 there was again a rice shortage in Hong Kong. Ho 
Tung offered to the Hong Kong Government to import an unlimited quantity 
of rice from Bangkok and Saigon for sale to the community at cost, and bear 81 
losses in case the market went against him. The Government did not take him up 
on his offer; otherwise, he would have lost $300,000, the amount of the shortfall 
the Treasury had to meet on the Government's own import scheme! 


Sir Robert performed a work of the utmost utility to Hong Kong and South China 
generally when, in 1920, he accepted the chairmanship of the subcommittee 
to investigate the economic resources of the Colony. This subcommittee 
conducted the most extensive inquiries into every branch of industry, labouring 
with infinite care and exactitude, and its report is a permanent record of all 
aspects of industry, including labour and other conditions. The pioneering 
work of Sir Robert and Lady Ho Tung in sericulture, tobacco, tea, rice, wheat, 
cotton, and onion cultivation at their model farm, the Tung Ying Hok Po 
(RAAR), in the New Territories, was also considered relevant in this regard. 


"The Man Who Settled the Great Strike' is a title Sir Robert Ho Tung richly 
deserves. In the early part of 1922, the Colony of Hong Kong was brought to a 
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point of almost total paralysis as a consequence of a general stoppage of labour 
in connection with the seamen's strike. It looked as if no one could settle the 
dispute. Delegates from both sides met and grappled with the problem day 
after day, sometimes sitting late into the night. But they could not adjust their 
viewpoints in regard to the period of half-pay for the seamen who could not be 
immediately absorbed into employment following any settlement reached. The 
shipowners offered one month's half-pay, and the seamen stood out for five and 
a half months'. Sir Robert, who was greatly distressed at seeing the plight into 
which the Colony had been placed, then got quietly to work. He let it be known 
behind the scene that he was prepared to guarantee that the difference in the two 
periods — that is, four and a half months' pay — would be met, cost whatever 
it might. The result was that the parties came to an agreement, and the great 
strike, which threatened to imperil the whole colony, was finally settled. What he 
saved the Colony from will never be fully known. It is no stretching of the truth to 
say that he was the man who made the settlement possible.* 


Margaret, Lady Sto Jung, And Clara 


| mentioned earlier that Margaret Mak Sau-ying, who was born on 18 May 1865, 
had been affianced to Ho Tung by agreement between their mothers. When 
her mother, Ms. Ng, died in April 1877, Margaret was under 12 and left on her 
own. She then moved in with the Ho family as Ho Tungs intended bride." On 
2 December 1881, the radiant sixteen-year-old Margaret married Ho Tung, who 
was close to his nineteenth birthday. The day was made all the more memorable 
by Margaret's father, Hector Coll Maclean, a retired partner of Jardines, who 
had chosen not to depart from Hong Kong, giving his daughter two houses in 
Mosque Terrace as dowry. There is also a suggestion the dowry was HK$200,000. 
Thereafter, the hand-to-mouth existence which had dogged the Ho family from 
the beginning of time became a distant bad dream. 


My recollection of Sir Robert is of his aloofness and indifference at Chinese New 
Year family gatherings. We would all be assembled in the main reception room 
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at his principal residence, Idlewild, 8 Seymour Road, waiting for him to make his 
appearance, usually at 11:00 a.m. When he came down, flanked by secretaries 
and nurses, we would individually offer the Great Man our New Year wishes, 
and receive in return a red paper packet; | think it was $1 until 1941. However, 
as often as not, he would not show up at all, though there would still be the 
traditional gift from him for those present; and | am bound to add no other red 
paper packet we received matched his. 


My memory of his two wives has more warmth. Clara, the 'equal wife', is noted 
for her Buddhist devotions and vegetarian diet. However, the family Christmas 
parties at her home, The Falls, on the Peak (now 75 Peak Road), to which we were 
invited, from the time after my father's departure for Shanghai until her own death 
in January 1938, were sumptious feasts and playtime with numerous cousins. 
Those were happy memories. 


This threesome arrangement owes its realisation to Margaret's astuteness and 
devotion to her husband. She was childless, and her gynaecological problem was 
diagnosed as correctable by surgery, but she decided against it. They adopted 
Ho Fook's eldest son, Ho Wing, for her to rear as her own. However, she realised 
Ho Tung still wanted children of his own. She first arranged a concubine for 
him, but for years Ms. Chau did not conceive. This then led to the 'equal wife' 
proposal for Clara, which has been authoritatively explained by Irene Cheng." 


At the risk of being repetitive, | will explain that Clara's father, Cheung Tak-fai and 
Margaret's mother were cousins. Cheung Tak-fai was in the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, serving at Jiujiang on the Yangtze, where he died in 1892 after a short 
illness. His widow then brought his remains back to Hong Kong for burial, and 
she and her two surviving children stayed. Naturally, they were in contact with 
Margaret and her husband. | believe Ho Tung was impressed by Clara Cheung 
Ching-yung (558855), and Margaret had noticed it. So it came to pass that, after 
Clara had observed three years' mourning for her father, nine months counting as 
a year, the subject of Clara becoming an 'equal wife' — equal in status to Margaret 
— was broached. Nevertheless, | feel the extraordinary letter from Margaret to her 
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aunt, asking for the hand of her daughter (Margaret's cousin) for her husband, can 
have no parallel and bears repeating here. | believe the date of the letter was Sir 
Robert's birthday in 1894. 


FRE 

GEGEN BUR far E ቅ ገን እ MIKIA AEA Ap B 

Al PEST Ba Im ZK RE Jes MEF MAG HE HA MAIER /ፖሪ 
RAAB AAA Ee NIKI TAE ES EG OME M IM BEIN PE 
RMS SEA FA EHEN m lE IEG A AAE EFIE ABIDE AEBETRE JO FE 
HL SLE BIEL RHE WA P: ER Z JZ f F Z ag EDR ERG AR 
MSE i ke ABER AK BG ES AIFI ERA ያ ህያ EIFI Z 
tH GER PIE BIA WAT AE IEA Sh REPEL WA AC E Er HELE ZL 
ABE CC M EFIT BE BCH MAG TRE PL FEE EA. AREAS BKK 
FEB PK BUENO POR SET BZ EON HEA BEA A ELS 
HE Me Ze PREMIO AS PAE FE i] U A AFTER T SEN BERE F< D 
ES FG NLS PR REDE IT FF FE FETT AAA EAA BR ALLE 


BHAA REE 
ፓሯጃ 
BAERE WERE AH EH 


To The Revered Wife of My Mother's Brother" 


I have been constantly thinking of you since we last parted and, 
emboldened in the knowledge of your fondness for me, I dare to 
present my humble views. It is said that marriage has its origin 
from many thousand years ago, and that i£ is a very important 
aspect of human relationship. Even an empress has to practise the 
feminine virtue of wifely obedience, as nature conceived of woman 


chiefly as mother. 


do transform womenfolk into obedient wives 1s fo fulfil the role of a 
mother. Only when the wife 1s obedient can there be harmony in the 
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family. According to custom in marriage rites, it is the perogative of 
parents to grant consent to marriage. In particular, the mother in her 
own right has power Zo grant consent £o a marriage, and a daughter 


will not disobey. 


Speaking of perogative reminds one of the depth of affection that the 
mother has for a daughter, as shown in the care during the process of 
upbringing. Thus when children grow up, it is fit and proper that 
they marry. In history there are many instances whereby marriages 
are contracted to repay a debt of honour, or even before birth. [Never 
have I heard that daughters are kept in the boudoir merely to age. 


Hence a mother cannot afford to ignore such matters. 


The Book of Changes has it that the way of the female is obedience, 
and those who act accordingly fulfil the rightful role of a virtuous 
woman. I have often heard that good marriages are made in 


heaven, but the marriage partner has to be sought by oneself. 


My husband and I therefore make bare our intent and earnestly beg 
that your daughter be married to the same husband, so that in equal 
status we will be like sisters, making no distinction between wife and 
concubine. If ever she is treated as a concubine, tbe gods will give no 


blessing. 


You kindly consented to this yesterday, but lest your daughter have 
little faith in our sincerity, I have specially written this letter for your 
perusal and hope that you will soon bestow upon me the favour of 
good news, so that I may proceed with the selection of an auspicious 


date for the formal marriage. 


Submitted by your niece, 
Ho Mak Sze 
22nd day of December 
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By this union with Clara, Ho Tung raised a large family of three sons and seven 
daughters. Another daughter, Mary, was born to the concubine Ms. Chau. And 
he had George by Katie Archee (KË). Together with Ho Sai-wing, the son 
adopted from his younger brother Ho Fook, he had thirteen children. 


When Clara died in 1938, ceremonies of monumental proportions, involving the 
entire extended family and beyond, were set in train. For a ten-year-old it was 
a period of excitement and gatherings, with the uncovenanted bonus of one or 
possibly two days' absence from school, but with constant reminders of the sorrow 
and solemnity of the occasion too. First, there was the laying out of her body for 
the subsequent rites. Her staff set about measuring the exact centre of the room 
for her repose, when the voice of Margaret, Lady Ho Tung, boomed out that the 
body had to be moved off the centre line. | was not present at that time, but my 
mother, grandmothers and several aunts were, and | heard it from their lips. 'Equal 
wife' status for Clara had to be reconciled with primus inter pares for Margaret. 


The morning of the funeral saw us assembled at the house on the Peak by 
7:30 a.m. My siblings and | wore headbands and shrouds of white cloth. 
My mother's covering was of greycloth. Clara's children had sacking with 
greycloth, and so on. At 8:00 a.m. the cortege moved with the army of 
mourners on foot behind the hearse. Pam, Cissy and | were classified as too 
young to be able to make the journey on foot to Mt. Davis, and we got into 
the car allotted to our family, while Algy and Ronald walked. The procession 
meandered its way down to the Tung Lin Kok Yuen Buddhist Temple 
(538 558) and adjacent school, in Happy Valley, which Clara had endowed in 
commemoration of Sir Robert's and her own names. There it halted for last 
respects to be paid. It was quite a cold morning, so it was not surprising that 
some among us had to answer nature's call. Algy and a couple of elder cousins 
sought to do that at a house close to the temple, forgetting the superstition 
about coffins, funerals and mourners. When their group of mourners, covered 
over in white or sackcloth gowns and matching hoods, rang the bell at that house, 
the housewife or servant picked up the nearest broom and unceremoniously 
swept them off. Fortunately, they were able to find a public lavatory not far down 
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the road. There must have been a traffic gridlock in the Central District, as the 
procession stopped at several points for others to pay their last respects, before 
the cortege eventually reached Chiu Yuen Cemetery at Mt. Davis for the burial. 
The large grave for Clara, with prepared and appropriate spaces for Sir Robert 
and Margaret, when required, still stands at the cemetery today. Her son Ho Sai- 
lai and his wife are now buried in an adjacent plot to keep Clara company. 


Margaret, though childless, was a very helpful and motherly figure. She was also 
a strict disciplinarian, ever conscious of the need to maintain due decorum at all 
times. Among her interests was the maintenance of a model farm near Fanling 
in the New Territories, and the public health and education of the villagers in 
the district. She took a team of silk weavers to demonstrate their skills at the 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley in 1923. In recognition of her valuable services to 
agriculture, public health and education in the New Territories, she was awarded 
the OBE in 1942. However, Hong Kong was then under Japanese Occupation 
and she was unaware of the honour. Only in 1947 was her OBE decoration 
posthumously announced. 


She remained at Idlewild during the Japanese Occupation, while Sir Robert was 
in Macao. Though Margaret's adopted son, Ho Wing, was soon arrested by the 
Japanese and kept in prison until their surrender, his birth mother, Mrs. Ho Fook, 
had taken refuge in his house at 62 Bonham Road and remained there with his 
family. So we kept in touch with them all. As Mrs. Ho Wing also performed her 
daughter-in-law functions at Idlewild, and as only a handful of family members 
remained in Hong Kong at that time, we were always reminded to be present on 
various anniversary dates. Edward Law was also Margaret's attending physician, 
and | used to accompany him, carrying his bag, on the few occasions he had to 
attend to his patient at night. We thus saw a lot more of Margaret at that time 
than might otherwise have been the case. For all these reasons | was among 
those present during Margaret's final illness in February 1944. 


There was regular telegraphic contact with Sir Robert in Macao, reporting each 
development to him. He would cable back his views. The consent of Sir Robert 
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was received before Margaret allowed herself to be baptised into the Anglican 
Church. She died serenely on 7 February 1944. The customary pieces of gold and 
silver were placed into her mouth, and she then lay back and died. Being at the 
back of the room | did not hear it, but Mrs. Ho Wing, who was right by her side, 
mentioned afterwards that Margaret's last words, said in English, were ‘My dear, 
my love!’ After her death, her dear and love, Sir Robert, asked for her to be buried 
in a particular part of the Colonial Cemetery, Happy Valley, which had been closed 
for some years before 1941, with the added instruction that room should be left for 
him to join her when he died. And that was what happened. It was not a matter 
of Mt. Davis being sealed off by curfew. My Aunt Ethel, Mrs. Ho Sai-iu, who died 
during the Japanese Occupation, was buried at Chiu Yuen at that time. 


Sir Robert celebrated his eightieth birthday, and the diamond anniversary of 
his marriage to Margaret, on 2 December 1941. | remember the champagne 
reception at the Hong Kong Hotel Ballroom, followed by a banquet at Idlewild 
that evening. It was a splendid occasion, the high-water mark of my social 
experience before my fourteenth birthday. Whether it was by chance or because 
of his superior intelligence, Sir Robert slipped away to Macao in his yacht two 
days after the celebration for a rest. He missed the Japanese attack on Hong 
Kong and the subsequent occupation, though | believe the Japanese tried to 
pressurise him to return to Hong Kong. He stayed in Macao throughout. 


Shortly before Sir Robert died he was baptised into the Anglican Church by the 
Revd George She. Following his death on 26 April 1955, he was duly buried 
beside Margaret in Happy Valley, as he had planned. 


Other Den efactions 


In reporting his death, the South China Morning Post (SCMP) of 27 April 1956 
bracketed Sir Robert with Sir Paul Chater (who was involved in every aspect of 
Hong Kong's development, and has Chater Road in the heart of city named after 
him) and Sir Thomas Jackson (founder of the Hongkong and Shanhgai Banking 
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Corporation, today's HSBC), as one of the architects of Hong Kong's world 
importance. It observed that Sir Robert had for many years been known as Hong 
Kong's most generous philanthropist, and that no other resident had given so 
largely to good causes. In addition to large capital contributions, he began on his 
sixtieth birthday to send cheques to various charitable institutions in celebration 
of his anniversaries. Instead of successive days of banqueting, as had been the 
custom, Sir Robert only celebrated on one day, and used the funds otherwise 
required for the subsequent functions for charitable donations. 


In addition to the donations to educational causes mentioned earlier, Sir Robert 
founded a scholarship that bears his name at his old school, Queen's College. 
After the Second World War, he offered the Hong Kong Government a sum 
of $200,000 to build a girls' school. This later materialised, in 1953, as the Ho 
Tung Technical School for Girls. Sir Robert also gave substantial donations to the 
building funds of most of the well-known schools of Hong Kong: St. Stephen's 
Girls’ College, St. Paul's Co-educational School, Diocesan Girls’ School, True Light 
School, Aberdeen Trade School, Ying Wah College, Wah Yan College, and others. 


Sir Robert gave generously to build the Helena May Institute, the European 
YMCA in Kowloon, and the Chinese YWCA. He was also a regular and substantial 
donor to the building funds and current expenses of the Tung Wah Group of 
Hospitals, Nethersole Hospital, Po Leung Kuk, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
the deaf and the blind, and many other rescue institutions in Hong Kong, Macao 
and Canton. In celebrating his ninetieth birthday he donated $25,000 towards a 
completely equipped ambulance for the St. John Brigade. He gave frequently 
to the Society for the Protection of Children, the Anti-TB Association, the Family 
Welfare Society and all the other deserving social welfare organisations, making 
about sixty donations a year. He contributed large sums to the British war effort 
in both world wars, to the Government of the Republic of China, and to refugee 
relief. He always responded readily to appeals for aid for famine, flood, fire and 
typhoon sufferers, in Hong Kong, China and elsewhere. 


In addition to his large benefactions, the SCMP report said that he regularly 
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made many small gifts to good causes and needy people. No record of these is 
available, but shows a list of annual figures from 1915 to 1954 totalling $3,229,000, 
and estimated his donations to have been in excess of $5,000,000. 


Ston OUI 


For his public service he received no fewer than twenty-two decorations, British and 
foreign. He was among the earliest Hong Kong-born Justices of the Peace (April 
1891). In 1915 he was knighted (Knight Bachelor) by King George V. In 1955 he 
was made a Knight of the Order of the British Empire (KBE), and, at the age of 92, 
he flew to London to receive his accolade from Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth ll. 


Sir Robert was an LLD of the University of Hong Kong (1919) and a Knight of 
Grace of St. John of Jerusalem (1925). 


He was the recipient of many decorations from the Chinese Government, from 
Presidents Yuan Shih-kai and Li Yuan-hung down to Chiang Kai-shek. These 
honours include: Third Class Order of the Excellent Crop (Ka Wa) of the Republic 
of China (1914); Second Class of the same Order (1916), with Brilliance (1921); First 
Class of that Order with Grand Sash (1922); and Second Class Grand Cordon with 
Brilliant Jade (1939). 


Among his other decorations, Sir Robert was a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour (France, 1932), Knight Commander of the Ancient Order of Christ 
(Portugal, 1925), Knight Commander of the Crown of Leopold (Belgium, 1934), 
and Knight Commander of the Imperial Dragon of Annam. He received the Grand 
Official Order of Public Education from the Government of Portugal in 1953 in 
acknowledgement of his contributions to Sino-Portuguese education in Macao. 


Sir Alexander Grantham, Governor of Hong Kong of the day, acclaimed Sir Robert 


'A true and loyal citizen of Hong Kong whose name will endure forever... and that 
all the citizens of Hong Kong were proud of him'. 
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In her will, made on 21 November 1941, Margaret, Lady Ho Tung appointed 
her husband and her sons, Ho Sai-wing and Ho Sai-lai, to be her executors and 
trustees, provided that in case of differences of opinion over any matters under 
the will, the opinion of Sir Robert shall prevail. In the event only Sir Robert 
petitioned for probate in 1947. The value of the estate assessed under the Estate 
Duty Ordinance was $231,400. 


She first bequeathed certain lands situated in Sheung-shui in the New 
Territories. All the lots she held in Demarcation Districts 95 and 98 went to Ho 
Sai-wing and his three sons, Ho Hung-kwan (53), Ho Hung-pong ((8ኦ5#፲) 
and Ho Hung-chung (Í3]7$75), in equal shares. Her holdings in Demarcation District 
92 were given to Ho Sai-lai and such of his male children as shall be living at the 
time of her death in equal shares. She then bequeathed $10,000 to each of her 
above two sons, and to Edward Sai-kim (Jtt). Eddie's wife was not mentioned, 
but the other two daughters-in-law and each of the daughters received $4,000, 
except Daisy Wai-chee (/፡]፳5 ሯን), who was in care and got less, whereas Mary Shun- 
chee ({a]AZ2) got more. Each son-in-law, every child of the daughters and of 
Eddie, were remembered. So were the widows of Ho Fook's three sons who had 
died, the four children of Clara's brother, certain offspring of her own step-sister, 
of Sir Robert's elder sister and of her mother-in-law's sister. Her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Wong Kam-fuk, was remembered as Ho Sui-ting, but she predeceased her. A 
further nineteen persons who had served her or Sir Robert were listed for legacies, 
as were all her other servants who had been in service for ten years or more at the 
date of her death. Her list of charitable legacies included $3,000 for the Welfare 
League. Any residue from her estate remaining after meeting all dispositions was 
to be divided equally among Ho Sai-wing, Ho Sai-lai and their respective spouses. 


The will of Sir Robert Ho Tung, made on 4 July 1955, is a somewhat more 
complicated instrument. In it there are over one hundred pecuniary legacies in 
addition to legacies for charitable purposes. | now attempt to summarise the 
salient features. 
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He first directs his trustees to maintain his grave and those of Margaret Ho Tung, 
his father-in-law, Hector Coll Maclean, and of the late Honourable Dr. F. Stewart, 
in the Colonial Cemetery at Happy Valley. 


The principal beneficiaries under his will were his two sons, Ho Sai-kim and Ho 
Sai-lai. Each of them received a legacy of $250,000, and during their respective 
lifetime, to receive half of the income of the residuary estate. On the death of 
each son, his children shall share equally in the capital and income of such part of 
the residuary estate. Ho Sai-kim also received all his landed properties situated at 
or near Kam Chin Village, Sheung Shui, known as Tung Ying Hok Po. Mrs. Ho Sai- 
lai received $25,000, and his grandchildren, great-grandchildren, grandsons-in- 
law and granddaughters-in-law each received $5,000. 


Ho Sai-wing, having predeceased him, did not feature in Sir Robert's will. His 
widow received $25,000. Each of Ho Sai-wing's children received $10,000, and 
each of his daughters-in-law and sons-in-law received $5,000, except that Cheung 
Shui-ling, being the son of Lady Clara's brother, received an extra $5,000. Each 
of Ho Sai-wing's grandchildren received $5,000. An annuity of $1,800, payable 
by monthly instalments of $150, was provided for a period of ten years for the 
education of Ho Hung-kwans three children. 


The maintenance and welfare of his daughter, Daisy Wai-chee, became a charge 
on the residuary estate. Each of his other daughters received a sum of $50,000 
and an entitlement to a further $50,000, with accumulated interest on attaining 
the age of sixty years. Each of his sons-in-law received $10,000, Sir M.K. Lo 
receiving a further $10,000 as a token of appreciation for services rendered and 
advice given. Each of his grandchildren, great grandchildren, grandsons-in-law 
and granddaughters-in-law received $5,000. 


Katie Archee received $50,000 and a settled legacy of $25,000, under which the 
trustees were to pay her the income arising for ten years, and thereafter the whole 
amount of such sum. An annuity of $6,000, payable by monthly instalments of 
$500, was also provided for her lifetime. Her son, George Ho, received $50,000; 
Jessie, his wife, received $10,000; and their two children received $5,000 each. 
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Mrs. Ho Kom-tong received $5,000 as a remembrance, and the children of 
his brothers, Ho Fook and Ho Kom-tong, and such of the wives or husbands 
of the said children as shall be living at the time of his death each received 
$1,000. Mrs. Choa Po-yiu (Elsie Ho Pak-ching (1818) and Mrs. Ho Cheuk each 
received an additional $5,000. Two grandnephews, Professor Ho Hung-chiu 
[1/8፳8) and Ho Hung-shui ([/፡1፡8፤8), received $2,500 and $5,000, respectively. 
Maggie Cheung and Lily McArthur, daughters of Lady Clara's brother, and 
granddaughters of Ho Fook each received $1,000. 


The bulk of the remaining seventy-two named legatees, including the Revd 
George She and Sir C.Y. Kwan (888125), who each received $5,000, had been 
in his service, or had otherwise assisted him in some capacity. Also included 
among these legatees were the offspring of his mother's sister, Chuk Chi- 
cheung and Chuk Chi-yuen (217570), who each received $2,000, and the 
widow of Chuk Wang-sang (82222), only son of Chuk Chi-cheung, received 
$1,000. Two grandchildren of Sir Robert's elder sister, Tsoi Chak-lam and Tsoi 
Ping-chi, also featured. Tsoi Chak-lam was strongly commended by Sir Robert 
to his trustees. He and his wife received $20,000 and $10,000, respectively. 
Tsoi Ping-chi married Ko Yan-heung, who served in Sir Robert's private office; 
he and his wife each received $10,000. Each of his domestic servants to whom 
he had made no bequest was to be awarded six months', two months' or one 
month's salary as the case may be. There was similar provision for his rent 
collectors. 


Among his pecuniary legacies were $10,000 to the Welfare League; £10,000 to 
the British Government for the benefit of orphans of the members of the British 
Armed Forces who lost their lives in the war from 1939 to 1945; $50,000 to the 
Macao Government for the benefit of all charitable institutions at the absolute 
discretion of the Governor of Macao; $60,000 to The Tung Lin Kok Yuen as an 
endowment fund for the school for the education of poor Chinese girls. The Little 
Sisters of the Poor (St. Joseph's Home for the Aged), The St. Francis Hospital 
(Canossian Institute), The Sisters of St. Paul de Chartres (the French Convent) 
and The Society of St. Vincent de Paul each received $2,000. His ivory screen, 
fashioned in the time of Emperor Chien Lung, was bequeathed to the British 
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Museum. He also offered to establish a public library in Macao. In 1949 Sir 
Robert had made a gift of $250,000 to the government of Macao for cultural 
purposes in gratitude for the kindness shown to him during the war, and this 
money had been devoted to the construction of the Luso-Chinese School and to 
the Ho Tung Foundation for Chinese books in the Macao Public Library. ° 


His principal charitable bequest was $500,000 for The Sir Robert Ho Tung 
Charitable Fund, for the income arising to be applied in perpetuity for the 
furtherance of charitable objects in Hong Kong, including educational objects. 


Separately, he bequeathed Victory House, situated at the junction of Wyndham 
and Wellington Streets in the Central District, and all his shares in the Hongkong 
and Kowloon Entertainment Co., Ltd, to form the China Charitable Fund, as 
to two-third parts thereof to constitute The Sir Robert Ho Tung Flood Fund for 
North China, and one-third part thereof to constitute The Sir Robert Ho Tung 
Flood Fund for South China, and to apply the income arising to such flood 
relief. Because the United States Government embargo on remittances to China 
might affect American funds belonging to him or his estate, there was to be no 
application towards the above purposes while such United States regulations 
remained in force. If at the expiration of ten years after his death no such 
application had been made, these two funds shall cease and deemed always to 
have been void. Thereupon one-third part of the accumulated China Charitable 
Fund shall become part of the Sir Robert Ho Tung Charitable Fund, and two- 
thirds parts to revert to his residuary estate. 


Extract from Ihe New York Times, April 14, 1901. 
A CHINAMAN’S SOLUTION OF THE CHINESE 
PROBLEM 


Views of Mr. Bosman (Ho Tung), JP of Hong Kong 


Western Nations Use Indemnity to Open Up the Middle 
Kingdom with Railroads 
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H.T. Bosman of Hong Kong, accompanied by his wife and servant, is staying at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. No one would suspect Mr. Bosmans identity from reading 
his autograph which appears in a bold English hand upon the register; indeed, it 
is hard to realise even after meeting him that he is Asiatic in blood as well as by 
birth, although he has all the physical characteristics of the Oriental. At home Mr. 
Bosman is better known as Mr. Ho Tung, and he is one of the leading merchants 
of his native city as well as one of its most extensive property owners. 


In manner, dress, and habits of thought Mr. Bosman is altogether Occidental. 
He discusses in perfect English enterprises of large scope, with a mental 
grasp which equals that of his distinguished countryman, Wu Ting-Fang. But 
although a fellow countryman, Mr. Bosman is not a compatriot of Mr. Wu, 
being a British subject himself and a Justice of the Peace in His Majesty's 
service. 


Mr. Bosman is deeply interested in the trend of events, politically, in the Far East, 
and discusses the somewhat anomalous position of the Chinese Empire with a 
freedom which shows that he has given foreign relations a great deal of thought. 
To a reporter for The New York Times he asked yesterday: 


| believe that this is the golden opportunity for the introduction of Western ideas 
into the Middle Kingdom, and that the apparent disagreement of the powers on 
the amount of indemnity to be paid for the Boxer disturbances should lead to 
some sort of compromise having for its object the development of undeveloped 
Asia, rather than the levying of a mere monetary fine, which could be raised by 
additional taxation, and in the end perhaps leave the real status of the country 
unchanged. | have a plan in my own mind which I think is worthy of the attention 
of the diplomats, because | believe it would be a civilising influence. It is this: 


Let the powers agree upon the amount of indemnity to be paid and then 
contract among themselves and with the Peking Government that the entire 
sum, say $200,000,000, shall be used for building railways and for other internal 
improvements in China under the joint control of the powers, to be operated by 
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them until the full amount of the investment is returned, and until China is in a 
position to became, by purchase, the sole owner of the improvements. 


The Üalue Of Kailroads 


Railroads will do more to enlarge the perspective of the Chinese than any other 
one agency. They will cause the people of the interior to travel and to acquire 
that breadth of view which comes from contact with the world. Now, China is in 
great need of railroads, while the rest of the world is clamouring for broader trade 
facilities. The situation seems to have been created for reciprocal negotiations 
along a certain line. Why not make this thought the dominating feature of future 
negotiations? All parties in interest should look to the future. 


Railroads could be built by the powers on the basis of a 3 or 4 percent, cumulative 
interest-bearing indemnity bond until the claims of all the powers are paid. In after 
years a chance could be given to China to acquire the properties out of the net 
earnings, after the indemnity had been provided for. Any surplus could be used 
to develop more railroads. By that time the Chinese problem would have been 
solved. You have only to note what transportation lines have done for the United 
218165 to realise the truth of this assertion. In a few years the empire would be 
in touch with the whole world and a recurrence of the Boxer troubles would be 
impossible. 


Provision could be made that in the event of war between China and any other 
power, that power could withdraw, temporarily, from the control of the railways, 
although whatever interest it had would be conserved by other foreign members 
of the Board of Directors, or the Board of Control. 


| honestly believe that the method outlined is the only one that will insure 
the empire the internal improvements so much desired by Western powers 
within a reasonable time. It would do away with the efforts of private parties 
or independent Governments, like Russia for instance, to secure concessions. 
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One has only to understand the jealousies provoked by the Manchurian line to 
comprehend how jealous one nation is of any advantage secured by another in 
the Orient. Left to China alone railway construction will be a slow work indeed, 
especially if she must, perforce, pay an enormous indemnity with no provision for 
recuperation. 


At the first blush my scheme may seem impracticable, but when one comes to 
consider it carefully and calmly it is a very simple proposition. | do not see that 
there is any great difference between the management of a corporation by a 
Board of Directors composed of different nationalities, as is often the case, and 
the project which | advocate. In fact, the chances are more in favour of my plan 
because Directors of corporations are invariably interested parties, wheras the 
Directors of railroads built under international auspices would be disinterested 
persons nominated by their respective Governments and would be stimulated not 
by hope of monetary reward so much as by a lofty patriotism and a determination 
to acquit themselves with honour. The Suez Canal affords a striking example of 


the feasibility of the plan proposed. 


| have not yet discussed the subject in this country. This will be my first public 
utterance, and if there are any defects | would be pleased to have them pointed 
out. The people of China are conservative; they cling to old methods, and I 
cannot emphasise too strongly the point that it will require the civilising influence 
of railroads and machinery to make them more progressive. Trade and intercourse 
with the outside world is of far greater importance to the empire than the building 
up of a big military establishment. Of course, | believe China will improve her 
military system and adopt more modern methods in educating soldiers for the 
defence of the country, but that is a subsidiary matter. 


With an open-door policy and gradual enlightenment of the people there is not 
likely to be any war, and if there should be it would affect only the belligerent 
powers, and trade with the rest of the world would go on just the same, subject, of 
course, to the rules of war as it would be carried on between two civilised nations. 
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ZZ Grandfather 's Older Drolher, Sir Robert Sto Tung 


CHAPTER 6 


China And She United States 


‘What is the feeling of the ruling classes, the statesmen of China, towards this 
country?’ Mr. Bosman was asked. 


‘Extremely cordial,’ was the reply. 


The moderation and consideration shown by the Government at Washington 
in making demands on the empire have already borne good fruit and will be of 
advantage to America for years to come. This country is much like China so far 
as its topography is concerned, and | look for it to be the favoured nation when 
China is restored to peace. | do not say favoured nation in the sense that laws 
will be made to that end, but even now China looks to America as an excellent 
market and the possibilities of enlarging trade are practically limitless. The 
completion of your Nicaraguan Canal will give you a tremendous advantage, 
and no doubt the manufacturers of this country will grasp the opportunity. 


There are some things which your merchants have not learned yet, however, and 
you will do well to make a note of it. They should study the Chinese character to 
better purpose. For instance, the consumers over there are conservative, and they 
stick to ancient brands and trade marks. A Chinaman is likely to buy goods of a 
certain brand because he has always done so, even if he can get a better quality 
at a cheaper rate done up in a package with which he is unfamiliar. 


It would pay to adopt a certain plan which suits the Orient and adhere to it. 
Another thing, the people must have at least as good prices and quality as the 
prices and quality of Continental goods. All things being equal, | think they would 
in course of time prefer to patronise America, but the sentiment is not strong 
enough to justify the belief that they will pay exorbitant prices for goods made in 
this country. 


America is not sufficiently represented by commercial agents in the Orient. If it 
showed its characteristic enterprise and activity by sending able men over there 
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to study the situation and associate themselves with native merchants, the returns 
would, | have no doubt, be enormous. Both England and Germany are far ahead 
of the United States in this respect. 


'Do you believe that a high tariff policy on the part of this Government works an 
injury to trade relations with China?’ 


'Not so long as your tariff is not discriminating China is able to hold her own with 
other exporting countries. As the balance of trade is against us, an export tax on 
your manufacturers would hurt us far more than an import duty on what we send 
over to this country.’ 


‘What market is there in China for agricultural machinery at the present time?’ 


‘It has been said that the Chinese farmer does not take readily to agricultural 
machinery. The reason is not far to seek. The cost is too great, in most cases 
prohibitive, and the farmer who has used primitive methods is not sure that it will 
work well. Although conservative, the Chinese are quick to see an advantage, 
and they do not always hesitate to abandon ancient customs.’ 


This is Mr. Bosman's second trip to America, although he was never in New York 
before. He is travelling for the purpose of taking observations and for the benefit 
of his health, and will extend his trip to Europe. He spoke feelingly of the death 
of Consul General Wildman, who was his personal friend and also inquired after 
Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, whose acquaintance he had the pleasure of 
making while the latter was in Hong Kong. 


Mr. Bosman has studied the American political system closely, and showed more 


knowledge of the relative functions of the States and the National Government 
than is possessed by many natives. 
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Cheng, l., C/ara Ho Tung, 4 Hong Kong Lady: Her Family and Her Times (Hong 
Kong: Chinese University of Hong Kong Press, 1976); Intercultural Reminiscences 
(Hong Kong: David C. Lam Institute for East-West Studies, 1977). 
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Fong, ES. & Kwong K.L., Stories of People Who Achieve Success ARZBER|E), Vol. 1 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press Limited, 1923). 

Gittins, Jean, Eastern Windows — Western Skies, p. 11. 

Quoted from O/d Hong Kong, p. 915, being a file of articles and reports from 
SCMP in 1930s in Public Records Office, Hong Kong. 

Coates, ል., Whampoa Sbips on the Shore (Hong Kong: South China Morning Post, 
1980). 

Fong, F.S. & Kwong K.L., Stories of People Who Achieve Success, Vol. 1. 

See chapter 3. 

Cheng, l., C/ara Ho Tung, 4 Hong Kong Lady: Her Family and Her Times, pp. 
10-13. 

This is the literal meaning of Margaret's salutation. Her aunt's husband was not 
her mother's brother. They had different surnames, Cheung and Ng. They were 
cousins, offspring of two sisters. For the rest, | have followed T.S. Lo's translation 
in his Family Album. 

Sir Robert's old Macao residence was duly equipped as a library, and opened to 
the public in 1958 as The Sir Robert Ho Tung Library. 


Portrait of Sir Robert Ho Tung in the collection of the Hong Kong Musuem 
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Sir Robert Ho Tung with Queen Mary at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, 1924 
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Portrait of Margaret, Lady Ho Tung, ር. 1930 (left) and 
Clara Ho Tung, Sir Robert Ho Tungs 'equal' wife, ር. 1930 (right) 
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Fifth Granduncle Ho Kom-tong was born on 16 September 1866. His name 
as shown on his mother's tombstone is Ho Kai-tong, the middle character Kai 
being common to all of her sons. He used Ho Dai-sang (ín &:) as his business 


name, and adopted Ho Cheung Sin Tong (HE =) as his clan or family name to 
embrace all his descendants. 


At the time of his birth the family was living in Peel Street, at the lower end of the 
section between Caine and Hollywood Roads. In the following year, they moved 
to Hollywood Road, close to the Central School which was then in Gough Street. 
A few years later, his mother moved to a house in Suen Wai Li, which was a lane 
within a block of houses facing north on Hollywood Road, between Pottinger 
Street and Old Bailey Street, where the Central Police Station stands. 


Possibly because Ho Kom-tong looked Chinese, without any trace of Caucasian 
features, there is speculation over his paternity. For instance, Jimmy Tsoi's 
account of our family history recorded in chapter 5, however implausible, 
suggests that Ho Kom-tong’s father was an actor from whom he inherited his 
theatrical skills. Brother-in-law Wong Kam-fuk's efforts to smear all of the Ho 
family makes Ho Kom-tong the son of a Tanka, a social outcast.' There can also 
be no denying that Bosman was away from Hong Kong for an extended period 
at the relevant time, returning in January 1866. Furthermore, | have heard of 
remarks attributed to Ho Sai-kit, Ho Kom-tong's eldest son, that when his father 
was about to get married he had asked his father, a merchant named Kwok, to 
sponsor his nuptials, but he refused. My cousin Ho Hung-kwan, Ho Sai-wing's 
eldest son, told me that schoolboy gossip he picked up at the time he was at 
Queen's College was that Ho Kom-tong's father was none other than Kwok 
Hing-yin, who eventually took Great-Grandmother, Ms. Shi, as his concubine, 
and had Seventh and Eighth Grandaunts, Pak-bun and Pak-kuen, by her. | also 
have a vague recollection of having been told that in the days when Ho Kom- 
tong had to travel in China, he used to carry with him a document to the effect 
that he was the son of C.H.M. Bosman, a foreign merchant, who used to live 
in Hong Kong, and that being a British Subject born in Hong Kong, he was 
entitled to the extraterritorial protection of the British Consul. Whatever the 
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truth, the reality was that a strong natural bond existed between Ho Kom-tong 
and his brothers. 


Like his brothers, Ho Kom-tong started his education with Chinese lessons in the 
traditional manner. In the new term at the beginning of 1877, at the age of ten, 
he entered the Central School. Although he may not have progressed through 
the school curriculum at the accelerated rate of his brothers, he also won awards. 
The Daily Press reports that, on 11 February 1882, Ho Kom-tong was awarded a 
pencil case for coming second in Class 3. The following year, on 30 January 1883, 
age sixteen, Ho Kom-tong was awarded a silver chain for attaining second place 
in Class 2, plus the history prize for which he received a book. He completed 
Class 1 at the end of 1883 but was overshadowed by his younger brother, Walter, 
who won the Morrison Scholarship, being top scholar of the graduating class.? 


Family 


In 1885, before his nineteenth birthday, he married Sze Lin-yuk, otherwise 
known as Edith McClymont, the daughter of Archibald McClymont and a Ms. 
Cheung, who was believed to have been Eurasian. McClymont was said to 
have been a tea merchant employed by Jardines in their Shanghai office. Like 
other marriages at that time, it must have been arranged, but probably not in 
Shanghai. | believe that European tea merchants tended to have a frantic three 
months buying, sorting and shipping the tea. They then had nothing to do for 
nine months, until the next season. It is thus possible that McClymont spent his 
nine free months in Hong Kong, and kept his family there. Indications that Edith 
kept in close touch with her brother and sister-in-law in Hong Kong after her 
marriage also make it likely the McClymonts were Hong Kong based. 


The marriage was fruitful, and their first daughter, Elizabeth Pak-ling (8:85), was 
born in 1886. She was followed by a son, Sai-kit, on 10 April 1889, and another 
daughter, Elsie Pak-ching, in 1890. Two more sons, Sai-wah and Sai-man (tt X), 
came in 1895 and 1902 respectively. Possibly because of his increasing affluence, 
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Ho Kom-tong started to take concubines and eventually had twelve of them. Each 
time he took a concubine he gave expensive jewellery to his wife to placate her. 
The first two, Number 2 and Number 3 concubines, were admitted by Edith into 
her household after they performed the traditional yup gung (A'S) ceremony, by 
kowtowing and serving tea to her. She also let him have her personal maid as 
Number 4, who gave birth to Sixth Uncle Sai-cheong (1£ 3) on 26 September 1902. 
Number 2 was childless, but Number 3, Leung Yuet-wo (% H 40), gave birth to 
Seventh Uncle Sai-on (t#%) in 1904, and Ninth Aunt Flora Pak-kin (815) in 1905. 


It will be apparent that the middle character of Ho Kom-tong's daughters, +8 
Pak, repeats its use in his sisters' names. | have not heard any explanation for 
this and can only assume that the rule against 'doubling' applied to the male line 
only. Certainly the family group photograph taken in 1885, on the eve of Walter's 
departure for England to study engineering, excluded the two unmarried girls, 
Seventh and Eighth Grandaunts. In chapter 9, | acknowledge my uncertainty as 
to the precise time when the Ho names for Seventh and Eighth Grandaunts were 
given, or whether such names were ever used at all. At any rate, as explained in 
chapter 9, that could not have been before 1892, when Seventh Grandaunt, as Ho 
Sui-ting, married Wong Kam-fuk. Of course, by that time Ho Kom-tong's two eldest 
daughters, Elizabeth Pak-ling and Elsie Pak-ching, had been born and named. 


When Number 5 came along, Mrs. Ho Kom-tong refused to have any more 
concubines enter her household, and Sai Uk (፳8፳) ‘Lesser House’ came into 
being. 


Initially, Ho Kom-tong housed concubines in premises close to his main residence 
at 7 Castle Road, until he purchased property in Conduit Road. Then concubines 
2 and 3 also moved to Conduit Road, leaving Edith and her children resident at 
Kom Tong Hall in Castle Road. Meanwhile Number 4 ran away, and Sixth Uncle 
was brought up by Mrs. Ho Kom-tong as her own. 


After acquiring adjacent property, Ho Kom-tong built Kom Tong Hall at a cost of 
$300,000 in 1914, an astronomical sum at that time. It is a red-brick mansion with 
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granite columns in classical style, stained-glass windows, wooden panelling, a 
grand staircase, fireplaces, French furniture and chandeliers to match — a truly 
magnificent residence. | am glad to say it has been saved from redevelopers by 
the Hong Kong SAR Government for the community and turned into a museum. 
Sai Uk is not small either. The house at 27-29 Conduit Road comprised a site of 
45,000 square feet, the original two houses extended into a composite residence, 
and a garden.^ | have never been to Sai Uk. Conway Apartments now stand in its 
place. 


Number 5 concubine, Wong Tak-yin (=f), gave birth to Eighth Uncle Sai-lok 
(tt) in 1905, Tenth Aunt Pak-yin (8:88), and Fourteenth Aunt Pak-fong (4825). 
Number 6 produced Eleventh Uncle Sai-hong (t& EE), Thirteenth Aunt Pansy Pak- 
siu (ÈA) in 1912, and Nineteenth Aunt Nancy Pak-shui (ttm) in 1918. Chan 
Ngan-so (PRERÄR) became concubine Number 7. She gave birth to Twelfth 
Uncle Sai-kin (tt $$) in 1912 and Sixteenth Uncle Sai-yung (ቦቹ) in 1914. Ho 
Kom-tong next took Chan Suet-mui (85518) as his eighth concubine, and had 
Fifteenth Uncle Sai-wai (ttt zx) in 1913. Number 9 concubine was a Ms. Tang 
(GE). She had Sai-kut (È=), who died shortly after birth and was not ranked. 
She then had Twenty-fifth Uncle Sai-lit (0221) in 1926. Number 10 concubine 
was Yip Tung-ching (3&4 ë), who gave birth to Eighteenth Uncle Sai-hung (228) 
on 10 November 1917, and to Twenty-seventh Aunt Monica Pak-woon (792) in 
1935. Wong Sai-yau (444) was concubine Number 11, and had Seventeenth 
Aunt Genevieve Pak-tuen (him) in 1915, followed by Twentieth Uncle Sai-kong 
(tt ill) in 1919. Concubine Number 12 was Ng So-yue (Z=). She gave birth to 
Twenty-first Uncle Sai-keung (15:58) in 1920. 


Amateur dramatics was not a feature of life at the Central School in the 
nineteenth century, nor did it have a place in Chinese society around that time. 
So it is not clear from whence Ho Kom-tong developed his passion for Chinese 
opera. However, | do recall, from a young age, the excitement in the family on 
news that he would be performing on stage in support of fundraising events for 
charity. His passion for Chinese opera also set him in pursuit of So Sing-kwan 
(&kBE 81), a famous opera singer in Canton, who had also made her name as 
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a revolutionist member of Sun Yat-sen's United League of China (AHS Tong 
Meng Hui) during the 1911 overthrow of the Oing Dynasty? He offered her 
marriage as an equal wife, and their nuptials involved her being carried to the Ho 
household in a traditional red sedan chair. They set up house in Canton. Later, 
possibly because of turbulent times there, the family moved to Hong Kong and 
settled in Sai Uk, in Conduit Road. Ms. So became concubine Number 13. She 
had four children: Twenty-second Uncle Paul Sai-mang (28) in 1920, Twenty- 
third Aunt Rose Pak-sheung (8135) in 1922, Twenty-fourth Aunt Stella Pak-ngor 
GAR) in 1924, and Twenty-sixth Aunt Pak-bun (1825) in 1928. 


The final piece of the colourful jigsaw of Ho Kom-tong's family concerns the 
household he maintained in Shanghai during the time when he had to travel 
constantly on business. He installed as mistress of the house a Eurasian lady, 
Ms. Cheung (FAWR). She gave him four children, but two died young. In 
the 1920s she came to Hong Kong with two daughters, Grace Pak-yung (TAR) 
and Josephine Pak-ngan (MARA). Either there was no room at Sai Uk or for other 
reasons, they stayed with Clara Ho Tung, at The Falls, The Peak. Eighth Aunt 
Florence Yeo told me she got on particularly well with Grace, until she suddenly 
eloped with Lee Hoi-cheun (2787), an actor. They were believed to have had 
five children, including Bruce Lee (2 |\EE), of martial arts renown. 


Paying Lunar New Year respects to Fifth Granduncle Ho Kom-tong and his wife 
was a regular feature of life. | believe we used to call at Kom Tong Hall either 
just before or right after attendance on Second Granduncle Ho Tung, at Idlewild, 
around the corner in Seymour Road. Very often Number 2 and Number 3 
concubines, whom we addressed as Sai Suk Por (HN), or Lesser Grandaunts, 
would be present. | remember having seen Ninth Aunt Pak-kin, Number 35 
daughter there as well, but never any of the other family at Sai Uk. Of course, 
Grandaunt's own offspring would be there, when not doing their New Year rounds. 


A consequence of this separation of Sai Uk is that these relatives are strangers. 


In the early 1950s when | was undergoing training in London, | met Dr. Ho Sai- 
kong at a reception for Hong Kong students given by the Liaison Officer at the 
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Colonial Office. Hearing his middle name | quietly asked if he was of my father's 
generation — and discovered Twentieth Uncle! | met Fifteenth Uncle after we had 
been colleagues in the Secretariat of Home Affairs in 1958, and Sixteenth Uncle 
some years later at a quiet family dinner at the home of General Ho Sai-lai. | only 
got to know Twenty-second Uncle, Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Aunts, and 
their families in Britain, after my retirement. Others | never had the opportunity of 
meeting. On the other side of the coin, | am happy to have recorded elsewhere 
how Sixth Uncle Ho Sai-cheong saved my brother Ronald in 1944, in the scramble 
from Kweilin (now called Guilin) to Kunming. 


Carni gG A Divin g 

After completing his education at the Central School, Ho Kom-tong joined the 
Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Co. as a metal worker. It is believed that he 
did not relish working in an office but preferred outdoor work. In 1886, Ho 
Tung found himself overstretched in running the Native Insurance Agency for 
Jardines and taking charge of the Indo-China Steam Navigation Co.'s Chinese 
shipping department at the same time. He got Ho Kom-tong to help him in 
the insurance agency. Thereafter, Ho Kom-tong's career was in conjunction 
with that of his brother. Thus when Ho Tung became comprador in the 1890s, 
he moved from the Native Insurance Agency to the comprador' office. He 
first appeared in the 1890 Jury List, described as assistant, Jardine Matheson 
& Co. The 20th Century Impressions of Hong Kong, Shanghai and Other Treaty 
Ports of China describes Ho Kom-tong as a second comprador (then under Ho 
Fook) for the outdoor Chinese business of Jardines.° This description also fits 
well with the extensive business carried on by the comprador's office on its 
private account, separate from its handling of Jardines' business with Chinese 
merchants. Ho Kom-tong was the troubleshooter on both fronts. 


Sugar had been a major component of Tsoi Sing-nam's trading activities, which 


Ho Tung continued. The latter noted that John Irving-Bell had trusted him to 
pioneer the shipment without security of the excess production of refined sugar 
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from Jardines' China sugar refinery to the Yangtze River and other North China 
ports, with great success. An extra dimension to this was created after the 
Spanish-American War, when the U.S. Navy blockaded Cebu in the Philippines 
in 1898. This caused a shortage in Hong Kong, but the price of sugar in Cebu 
plummeted. The Ho brothers decided to run the blockade, and despatched 
a fleet of ships to Cebu with Ho Kom-tong figuratively riding shotgun. They 
got through and loaded up with the cheap sugar. Ho Kom-tong then heard 
that, because of the Boxer Rebellion, foreign troops had entered Tientsin (now 
called Tianjin) and Peking, and that the siege had caused the price of sugar 
there to skyrocket. He diverted some of his ships to Tientsin, with sugar for sale 
there. After those ships were unloaded, he offered free passage to some 3,000 
refugees wanting to flee to Hong Kong and Shanghai.' 


With Ho Fook and others, he traded in cotton and yarn as Sang Cheong Fat 
(4 & 3€), by all accounts a substantial business. He was involved in other 
enterprises as well, including Tai Yau Bank, which had a paid-up capital of 
$600,000. The founding partners of Tai Yau Bank were Lau Chu-pak, Chan 
Kai-ming, Lo Cheung-shui, Ho Tung, Ho Fook and Ho Kom-tong. Of course, 
he also owned a considerable amount of residential and commercial property. 


Other Interests 


In addition to Chinese opera, Ho Kom-tong took a keen interest in herbal 
medicine and feng shui. It is believed that he chose the site of his mother's grave, 
contributing to the prosperity of the entire family. 


Another hobby of his was collecting antiques. His collection was said to 
contain a fine selection of Chinese works of art, including pottery and 
porcelain from different dynastic periods; archaic jades; jadeite and other 
hardstone carvings; scholars' objects, and decorative arts of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. He also collected Chinese and Japanese ivory carvings. 
His collection was viewed by a representative of the British Council, who 
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described it as one of the few collections in East Asia worthy of acquisition by a 
museum. J.S. MacDonald, director of the National Gallery of Victoria, Australia, 
corresponded with Ho Kom-tong and expressed an interest in over 400 items 
should he decide to dispose of any of them. Unfortunately, Ho Kom-tong 
entrusted his fifth son, Ho Sai-man, to ship it to the U.S. after the Second World 
War for sale at top prices. Alas, no trace remains of any sale receipts or of the 
pieces themselves. To compound the loss, after Ho Kom-tong's death, Ho Sai- 
man connived with, or otherwise permitted, dealers to conduct an auction at 
Kom Tong Hall of Ho Kom-tong's purported antique collection, with substituted 
fakes, causing irreparable damage to his reputation as a collector? 


Ho Kom-tong scored another first on the Hong Kong horseracing scene by 
joining the Hong Kong Jockey Club. In 1926 he established his stable and later 
became the first Chinese owner to win the Hong Kong Derby with his President 
Hall. He also served as president of the Hong Kong Society of Horticulture in 
1923. 


Like his brothers he donated generously towards education. He started in 1903 
with fundraising for the Ellis Kadoorie School. He established scholarships 
at Queen's College, King's College, St. Stephen's Girls College, Diocesan 
Boys' School, Ellis Kadoorie School and others. He and Chan Kai-ming each 
contributed $50,000 and paid for the building of the Schools of Tropical 
Medicine and Pathology, on the establishment of the University of Hong Kong 
in 1911. 


It can be said that public service and philanthropy were motivating factors in his 
life. From an early date in his working life he started to contribute to worthy local 
causes. He was also involved in the establishment of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce and the Confucian Society. He was in the forefront of the movement 
to create the Chinese Public Dispensaries, and to support Tung Wah Hospital; he 
served as chairman of Tung Wah in 1906, and continued in support of the Kwong 
Wah Hospital and Po Leung Kuk. 
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In 1894, soon after the start of Ho Tung's compradorship at Jardines, when Ho 
Kom-tong was part of that office, the latter contributed $50,000 towards relief of 
the plague which struck the colony. He continued with regular contributions to 
various causes thereafter. He was also active in fundraising efforts from as early 
as 1898, by personally calling on the leading Chinese businesses. Perhaps his 
greatest achievement in this regard was that, after the disastrous 1906 typhoon, 
he raised $1,800,000 for relief, of which $600,000 went towards the construction 
of the Yaumati Typhoon Shelter. In all, he made personal donations of at least 
$600,000, and raised public donations of some $3.8 million.” 


What may not be so well known was that he was instrumental in the establishment 
of the St. John Ambulance Brigade in Hong Kong. From 1915 for the next twelve 
years he was its sole benefactor, contributing $150,000. In 1925, he also paid 
for the re-equipping of three divisions of St. John. He paid for half of the cost of 
building the Helena May Institute in Garden Road, which opened in September 
1916, as a hostel for foreign women working in Hong Kong. Sir Ellis Kadoorie 
was the other main benefactor. 


Ho Kom-tong was appointed a Justice of the Peace for Hong Kong in 1906, 
awarded the OBE in 1927, and the CBE in 1941. In recognition of his work, King 
George V conferred on him the Order of St. John in 1924, and in 1925 he was 
made a Knight of Grace of the same order. For his contribution to the Chinese 
Revolution, he was awarded decorations from China: the Order of Ka Wo (37) 
Third Class from President Yuan Shikai (ጄጄ) in 1916; Second Class of the 
same Order from President Feng Guozhang (55885) in 1918; and the Order of 
Brilliancy from President Xu Shichang (RES). The Governor of Kwangtung (now 
Guangdong) Province bestowed on him the Yellow Sash for his contribution to 
the construction of dykes to prevent flooding. He was also decorated by the Red 
Cross of China. 


Following his death on 14 January 1950, the South China Morning Post quoted a 


description of Ho Kom-tong by a friend: “There are two kinds of philanthropists 
recognisable in the world. The first is a person who is generous in giving money 
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to the poor, while the second is a person who makes personal efforts in the 


direction of charity besides giving his money. The story of Mr. Ho Kom-tong will 


show him to be in the second category.’ 


00 


Wong, S., The Wongs ($R Riž) (Hong Kong: n.p., 1988). It is an oral history 
collating recollections of Wong Kam-fuk’s remarks by all of his descendants for 
family circulation, which smears the Ho family generally, and Ho Kom-tong in 
particular as being the son of a Tanka. 

See chapter 8. 

Tse Liu, F., Ho Kom-tong: A Man for All Seasons (Hong Kong: Compradore House, 
2003), p. 49. 

See note 3 above for detailed descriptions of Kom Tong Hall and of life in Sai Uk. 
See note 3 above at p. 231. 

Wright, A. (ed.), Twentieth Century Impressions of Hongkong, Shanghai, and Other 
Treaty Ports of China (London: Lloyds Greater Britain Publishing Co. Ltd., 1908), 
p. 174. 

See note 3 above, p. 173. 

Correspondence with Anthony Mak, grandson of Ho Kom-tong in 2008. 
Correspondence with Anthony Mak in 2008. 
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On page 146: Ho Kom-tong playing the female fa daan (té B) role in 
the Chinese opera ‘Luk Gwok Daai Fung Soeng' (MAI) 
Above: Mrs. Ho Kom-tong 
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Sixth Granduncle's name is recorded as Ho Kai-kai on the headstone of his 
mother's grave, but he achieved distinction as Walter Bosman. It took time, 
and good luck, before | was able to solve the puzzle of his names. At any rate, 
he was born in Hong Kong on 7 October 1867. At the commencement of the 
1879 school year, after Chinese New Year, he enrolled in the Central School. He 
was eleven, and the school was still located at its original site, between Gough 
Street and Hollywood Road. It then moved to the new building at the junction of 
Aberdeen Street and Hollywood Road, just above the old premises, and changed 
its name to Victoria College (before eventually becoming Queen's College). In 
January 1884, at the end-of-the-year examinations, he distinguished himself by 
winning the prestigious Morrison Scholarship for being first in Class 1, the senior 
class, carrying a cash award of $60 a year for two years. For comparison, a trainee 
teacher's pay was $120 for the first year and $180 for the second, and that of a 
monitor (assistant teacher) $3 a month. He won the award as Walter Bosman.' 


On 2 January 1884, the Hong Kong Government established an open 
scholarship, to be competed for every other year by boys who had been in a 
recognised local school for not less than three years, to enable the successful 
scholar to pursue a course of studies in the United Kingdom in law, medicine, 
or civil engineering. The award carried a grant of £200 sterling a year for the 
full four years of the course.” The first examination, held in December 1884, 
attracted two candidates, W. Bosman and F.G. Grimble, both pupils at the 
Central School. Bosman scored 788 out of a possible 1,100 marks as against 
Grimble's 638 marks, and secured the scholarship. The headmaster felt that 
the result was very satisfactory considering that the two boys were at the 
lower limit of age, having only just turned seventeen, and that they had barely 
eight months in which to read for the scholarship, involving extra hours of 
instruction outside the normal school day, in literature, Latin, mathematics and 
English history? It may also be worth noting that no candidate was considered 
suitable for a similar award when the examination was next held at the end of 
1886. The whole scheme was abandoned after the 1892 competition, when it 
was observed that only one of the selected scholars was of Hong Kong birth, 
and the regulations did not require them to return to the Colony. In all only 
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four students ever benefitted from this scholarship scheme: W. Bosman (1885), 
G.F. Lobb (1889), F. Southey (1891) and G.A. Yvanovich (1893). 


On arriving in Britain for his training, Walter Bosman was admitted to the The 
Crystal Palace School of Practical Engineering, situated in Sydenham, south- 
east London. His progress was followed with interest in Hong Kong, and the 
headmaster of his old school recorded on 18 January 1888 that Walter Bosman 
had completed his engineering studies at the Crystal Palace, and that he had 
been presented with the bronze medal for sustained distinction in nine terminal 
examinations.^ The History of Queen's College: 1862-1987 states that he came 
first in all his examinations there.” The Institution of Civil Engineers, London, 
records that Walter Bosman had followed the prescribed course of training as 
a civil engineer.” On satisfactory completion of his course, he became articled 
pupil to Messrs Galbraith & Church, consulting engineers to the London & South- 
Western Railway, on Plymouth, Devonport, and South-Western Junction Railway, 
from 30 August 1887 to 30 April 1889. He was made assistant engineer for the 
latter eight months on the same works. 


Walter Bosman was recruited by the Natal Government, and appointed assistant 
engineer for the Natal Government Railway from 30 April 1889 to 28 November 
1892. He must have set sail for the Cape on 30 April 1889, that date counting 
as the start of his Natal appointment, and for the journey time to have been on 
full pay. That would have been standard Colonial practice, which to the best 
of my knowledge and belief continued to apply to the Hong Kong Civil Service 
in respect of expatriates selected for appointment in the Colonies throughout 
my service. On arrival in Natal he was engaged on surveys for railways up to 21 
January 1890. He was then promoted to Engineer in Charge of Survey-party. He 
was elected associate member of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 7 March 
1893. 


The entry for Walter Bosman, AMICE, in Natal Who's Who, 1906, showed: Capt., 


Engineer Officer, Militia Staff; medal Anglo-Boer War, 1899-1902; Medallist 
Crystal Palace School of Engineering 1887; married to Louise Matilda Davenport. 
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Asst. engineer Natal Government Railway 1889; director of Public Works, 
Zululand, 1895; British Commissioner Anglo-Portuguese Boundary, Maputaland, 
1896-97 (mentioned in dispatches). District engineer, Zululand, 1897; district 
engineer, Durban, 1902; asst. eng., PWD, 1903. Served on Colonel McKenzie's 
staff in native rebellion, 1906. 


As Captain Walter Bosman, Engineer Officer, Natal Militia Staff, he was Aide- 
de-Camp to Colonel Duncan McKenzie, who was in command of the operation 
to quell the Zulu rebellion. Bosman described the campaign in a book which 
received a favourable review in the Times Literary Supplement at that time.’ 


On 23 December 1891, at the age of 24, he married Louise Matilda Davenport, at 
St. Paul's Church, Durban. Louise died in Durban, on 22 March 1942, soon after 
their Golden wedding anniversary.” 


The United Kingdom Census of 1871, for the Municipal Borough of Davenport, 
Devon, shows the Davenport family residing at 21 St. Autyn Street. The head 
of household was Joseph Wild Davenport, age fifty, dentist. His wife, Emma, 
was thirty-three. They had two daughters, Amelie, age seven, and Louise, 
two. Joseph was born in Manchester, and Emma and Amelie were born in Hull, 
Yorkshire; Louise was born in Davenport. Ten years on, the 1881 Census, finds 
the family at the same address, but Emma, widowed, was head of household, 
with two more daughters, Florence, seven, and Beatrice, five. Emma's brother, 
Robert Maw, age thirty-seven, dental surgeon, was also living there. The 1891 
Census shows no change in the family group, but a solicitor, a boarder, was living 
there as well. Could Walter have been an earlier boarder in that household, 
during his pupilage and first appointment as assistant engineer, and got to know 
Louise? That would be a likely scenario, leading to his asking Louise to marry 
him in South Africa. Whatever the circumstances, they had fifty years together. 


From 1906 the Natal Government embarked on a policy of reorganisation and 


retrenchment. On 1 November 1906, the rank of assistant engineer, to which 
Walter Bosman was promoted in December 1903, was abolished, and he reverted 
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to district engineer, Zululand, but retained the salary of the higher post. On 10 
October 1908, the post of district engineer, Zululand, was also abolished. Walter 
Bosman was then retired, on pension.” 


Finding himself a pensioner at the age of thirty-one, Walter Bosman duly 
registered as land surveyor and mines surveyor, in addition to his civil engineering 
qualification. | have not been able to ascertain the details of his subsequent 
career in the private sector in South Africa. From copies of his papers forwarded 
by Natal Archives, it appears that at the time of his death he had an interest in 
Economic Fuel & Supply Co. Ltd., of which he was managing director. Other 
concerns which feature include African Fuel & Trading Co. Ltd., Durban Wood 
& Coal Co. Ltd., Randfotein Estate & Gold Mining Co. and New Modderfontein 
Gold Mining Co. The memorial record of his funeral service shows floral 
tributes not only from different groups of staff (staff, Indian staff, native staff) of 
Economic Fuel Supply but also from Natal Coke & Coal Agency and several other 
companies. Enquiries of the concerns mentioned proved negative: The mining 
companies have no record of him, and the fuel companies could not be located. 


Walter Bosman's sudden emergence as the outstanding scholar at school in 1884, 
without his name appearing on any of the earlier annual prize lists, might also be 
considered puzzling. | say this because the 1880 to 1883 prize lists, published 
in the Daily Press and in the China Mail, named the first three boys in each class 
of the school, plus the winners of special prizes for various subjects. Of course, 
he did traverse eight classes in only five years, but that was also accomplished 
by his two eldest brothers, who won prizes on the way as well, although neither 
came first in his graduating class, like Walter. | have a feeling the solution to this 
puzzle lies in Walter Bosman being known by his Chinese name in his earlier 
years at school, until possibly as late as 1883, when he was fifteen or sixteen 
and had his mind set on getting to England for training as an engineer. He then 
changed his name to Walter Bosman. By that time his two eldest brothers were 
becoming established, and the pressure on him to seek early employment to 
share the burden of supporting the family would not have been severe. Clear 
evidence of Ho Tung's budding affluence can also be found in those annual prize 
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lists: he donated the first prize, a Webster's Dictionary, for Class 2 in the January 
1884 prize giving. His mother's tombstone showed Walter's name as Ho Kai-kai, 
but there was no such name on the prize lists either. However, the middle name 
Kai, common to all the brothers on that tombstone, was not used by any of the 
others at the Central School. Furthermore, Fifth Granduncle, though shown as 
Ho Kai-tong on that tablet, was known as Ho Kom-tong at school and in later life. 
Walter's Chinese name at school was thus probably in another form. 


Prize day on 26 January 1881 saw Ho Yau-kai being given a special prize of a 
watch for greatest progress. The watch was presented by Mr. A. Falconer, the 
acting headmaster. The Governor, Sir John Pope Hennessy, brought along some 
books as extra prizes and Ho Yau-kai received four of them from him ‘for merit’. 
His class was not stated.This puzzle was solved only when | read Walter Bosman's 
speaking note for the talk he gave to the matriculation class of Queen's College in 
1938. The Yellow Dragon of 1938 had reported his talk,'° but the speaking note 
among his papers from Natal Archives had extra paragraphs not reproduced in 
The Yellow Dragon. The paragraph immediately following the published version 
in The Yellow Dragon said: '...| remember Sir John Pope Hennessy when he, 
as Governor presiding at the Prize Distribution, brought some valuable books 
with him, which fell to me as the boy who made the greatest progress during 
the year...” Because only the Ho and Kai characters of this name are known, 
it has fallen to me to think of the most appropriate middle character Great- 
Grandmother chose for his name at birth, %1, Yau-kai, intones a wish he will turn 
out well. 


It is family legend that Great-Grandmother did not like the idea of Walter going 
to England to further his education, fearing, rightly as it turned out, that she 
would not see him again. His brothers managed to mollify her. It was said 
Walter was preparing for a visit to see his mother in the latter part of 1896, when 
news of her death reached him. So, he did not proceed with that plan. His 
marriage to Louise, his English wife, would also have been a complication to 
such a return to the Hong Kong of that era. However, he kept in touch with his 
brothers. Thus he was able to send a wreath to Ho Fook' funeral, even though 
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there was a mere forty-eight hours between death and burial in August 1926. 
He also notified Hong Kong of his holiday visits to Europe in the 1930s, so that 
members of the family who might happen to be there could have a reunion with 
him. | believe it was Irene Cheng who told me that when Walter was studying 
in London in the 1880s, he made contact with his father, C.H.M. Bosman. This 
contact might have facilitated Ho Tung's meeting with the elder Bosman in 1892. 


Walter Bosman eventually made a return visit to Hong Kong in 1938, some fifty- 
three years after his first departure. With his wife, Louise, her lady companion 
and a German driver, their party of four travelled overland by car and caravan 
from Paris, down the Danube and the Balkans, across Turkey, Mesopotamia and 
Persia (now lran) to India. After 18,200 miles, through eighteen countries, and 
some four months later, they arrived in Bombay on 23 December 1937. There 
they boarded an ocean liner which landed them in Hong Kong early in January 
1938. He remarked in the talk to the boys of his old school that the snow-covered 
Himalayas forbade their continuing overland to Hong Kong! 


Within days of their arrival Clara Ho Tung died, and it was at her house on The 
Peak that the famous car and caravan were parked, the first real-life caravan many 
of us had ever seen. The obsequies notwithstanding, their three months' stay was 
very eventful for the family and, indeed, Hong Kong. In addition to the talk at 
Queen‘ College, there was a unique dinner gathering in his honour, with fifteen 
of his former schoolmates whose ages ranged from sixty-three to eighty, making 
a total of 1,068 years to which a further seventy should be added for him. There 
were rounds of family parties too, and | remember a gathering at Tytam Villa for 
dinner and a game of poker for his amusement. 


A point about him which strikes me from the report of his talk at Queens, with 
its quotations in Chinese, and from the book he wrote after his visit," is that he 
had not forgotten his Chinese after half a century of not using it. Of greater 
incredulity, perhaps, was the fact that in the full coverage of his visit by the Hong 
Kong press, it was never even hinted he was Sir Robert Ho Tungs brother. 
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In August 1942, at the age of seventy-four, and five months after Louise's passing, 
Walter married Gladys Evelyn Steyn, a spinster and practising advocate. Gladys 
was the third of five children of Marthinus Theunis Steyn and Rachel Isobella 
Fraser, born in Bloemfontein, on 12 December 1890. Because of her father's 
illness, the family moved to Europe and did not return to Orange Free State until 
1905. During that interval Gladys learnt to speak English, French and German 
fluently. Back home, Gladys soon became headmistress of Oranje Girls School, 
Bloemfontein. In 1920, much to her family's consternation, Gladys decided to 
study law at London University, and obtained her LLB in October 1924. She 
enrolled at Middle Temple in June 1922, passed her final examination in June 
1924, and was called to the bar in May 1925. Returning to Bloemfontein, she 
became the first woman advocate in South Africa. She was the first woman 
advocate to appear before the Appeal Court in November 1925. She had built 
up a very successful practice and was a notable public figure when she married 
Walter, at the age of fifty-two. She died on 25 September 1989, just short of her 
90th birthday. 


Walter died of an asthmatic attack on 12 October 1946, at 14 Stewart Crescent, 
Bloemfontein, the beautiful old English style home Gladys had built.” On the 
return of his remains to Durban for burial, Gladys sent a telegram to Hong Kong, 
on 17 October 1946, to inform his relatives that Walter had died. 
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The names of Morrison Scholars, with year of award, are inscribed in panels 
mounted in the Hall of Queen's College, Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong Government Gazette, Notification No. 189, 17 May 1884. 

Report by the headmaster of the Government Central School, G.H. Bateson 
Wright, of 3 January 1885, to the Colonial Secretary, for the Blue Book. The 
detailed examination results had earlier been notified as Government Notification 
No. 444 of 20 December 1884. 

Report by the headmaster of the Government Central School, G.H. Bateson 
Wright, of 18 January 1888, Hong Kong Sessional Papers, 1887-89. 

Stokes, G. & Stokes J., Queens College: Its History, 1862-1987 (Hong Kong: The 
Standard Press, 1987), p. 31. 

In letter to me dated 10 July 1989, under reference 1705. 

Bosman, W., The Nata! Rebellion of 1906 (London: Longman, Greens & Co., 1907). 
Pietermaritzburg Archives, South Africa: Mrs. Louise M. Bosman — M.S.C.E. 
34486/1942 & A1602. 

Letter of 28 September 1908 to W. Bosman, from Chief Engineer, P.W.D., 
Pietermaritzburg. 

The Yellow Dragon, 1938, magazine of Queen's College. Extracts also on pp. 
454—5, note 5 above. 

Bosman, W., The Romance of Poverty (Durban: Robinson & Co., Ltd., 1940). 
Description by Mrs. Audrey Slabbert, Bleomfontein genealogist, who researched 
Gladys Evelyn Steyn's background for me in 1991. 
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Walter Bosman (Ho Yau-kai) c. 1938 
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Walter Bosman's wife Louise ር. 1938 
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Ho Gur- ting 


The marriage of Seventh Grandaunt Ho Sui-ting to Wong Kam-fuk in 1892 
brought together two Eurasian families, but that union seemed to have generated 
a disproportionate amount of animosity and discord against a meagre allocation 
of bonhomie and harmony. According to Jimmy Tsoi, grandson of First Grandaunt 
Ho Pak-ngan, even this happy event created its own drama, as the bride was 
engaged to marry Wong Kam-fuk as Kwok Sui-ting. Just before the wedding, 
when Ho Tung realised that he had to pay for her trousseau and suite of furniture, 
he insisted she would have to marry as a Ho. To the extent that this episode is 
not mentioned in The Wongs, with its litany of misdeeds of the Hos in Wong Kam- 
fuk's eyes,' it was likely that Kwok Hing-yin had refused to sponsor his daughter's 
wedding, and that Ho Tung had to come to the rescue. 


To go to the beginning, Seventh Grandaunt was the daughter of Kwok Hing-yin, 
who took Great-Grandmother Ms. Shi as his fourth concubine following Bosman's 
bankruptcy and departure from Hong Kong. As a livestock merchant, Kwok must 
have been quite well off. So, the binding of Seventh Grandaunt's feet is explained 
by Kwok family affluence, in contrast to her Ho siblings’ poverty in their childhood. 
It follows that she and Eighth Grandaunt must have been known by their Kwok 
family names until the drama above. 


Seventh and Eighth Grandaunts probably did not get to know their Ho half-brothers 
until the former was seven or eight, when they all came under one roof for the first 
time. That event was followed a few years later by Ho Tung's marriage to Mak Sau- 
ying (Margaret Maclean). As the wife of the eldest son, Margaret automatically had 
the role of housekeeper and controller of the extended family home, which would 
account for her reputed strong influence over Seventh Grandaunt ever after. 


In her will, Margaret Ho Tung remembered Seventh Sister as Ho Sui-ting. It is not 
clear at what point she was named Ho Pak-bun, and Eighth Grandaunt became 
Ho Pak-kuen, or whether they ever used those names at all. To my mind these 
names were added as part of a tidying-up exercise, either as a direct result of 
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Sui-ting marrying Wong Kam-fuk as a Ho daughter, or when the Ho brothers 
had Kai added as the middle character to their names in Chinese, although the 
daughters' names did not feature in any way on Great-Grandmother's tombstone. 
This will also make clear there was no disrespect by Ho Kom-tong in having Pak 
(+8) as the middle character in all his daughters’ names; he used it first. 


It is perhaps ironic that | have to rely on the Hong Kong Daily News, the Japanese- 
edited English-language propaganda sheet published during the occupation, 
for the dates of Seventh Grandaunt's birth and death. It also said she married 
Wong Kam-fuk at the age of seventeen in 1887, which cannot be correct, as 
Wong Kam-fuk would still have been at school. However, she was an adherent of 
the Japanese Mahayana sect of Buddhism, so the Hong Kong Daily News made 
great play of that on 25 December 1942, the first anniversary of the fall of Hong 
Kong. According to that article she was converted by the Japanese monk Seigan, 
the Beggar Priest, in 1905, when she received a certificate from him which they 
translated as ‘Permit No. 245’: 


Ihe Director of the Chinese Honganj1, residing in Kwangtung in 
the territory of dài Ising, issues this permit. 


Whereas Buddhism exhorts men to act rightly as the basic 


principle, in order to fıll their hearts with benevolent intentions. 


All officials, merchants, soldiers, civilians, priests and common 
people who have received Buddhism, may, according to the 
agreement, request governments to aid them while teaching in all 


countries, and they will receive entire protection. 


Now it bas been ascertained that Ho Sui-ting is a native of 
Fleung Shan District in the Prefecture of Kwangchow in 
Kwangtung, age thirty-five, and desires to enter the religion and 
has shown great energy in following the rules of the religion, 


which she has sworn not to transgress. 
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In accordance with this, this permit is issued to the holder: 
(seal of) FIO SUI-TING 
Kwong Sui, thirty-first year, 
sixth day of seventh moon; 
Meiji, thirty-eighth year, 
sixth day of eighth moon. [6 August 1905] 


This would make the year of her birth 1870 or 1871, depending on whether 
her age of thirty-five, given in the 1905 certificate was by Western or traditional 
Chinese reckoning. As the Japanese had adopted the Western calendar on 
the Meiji Restoration, and her birthday was the seventh day of the second lunar 
month, her date of birth was 8 March 1870. That article gave her date of death as 
28 September 1942. 


My own recollection of what | heard in 1942 was that Seventh Grandaunt died 
from jaundice and malnutrition, her condition made worse by her refusing 
anything not to her liking. She wanted milk, but none was available. It was vague 
and distant, and | do not recall attending her funeral. 


My mind's eye sees an image of Seventh Grandaunt as a rather eccentric old lady 
who had had her feet bound and who walked differently from my grandmothers, 
whose feet had never been subjected to binding. She had white hair dressed in a 
bun at the back of her head. She was often referred to as Pak Tau Chat Goo (51፪፪ 
+) White-haired Seventh Aunt’ by acquaintances. She told us her hair turned 
white because of the scare she had during the Zeppelin airship bombing raids on 
London during the First World War; she was living there while her children were 
being educated in Britain and was stuck there for the duration of the war. For that 
reason she kept saying she hoped war would come to Hong Kong to teach us all 
what fear was. If only she had realised the consequences for everyone, especially 
herself. 


Another strong recollection | have of her family concerns her second son, 
Wong Sik-to (:$$57H). His family were our nearest neighbours in Stanley, and 
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their house was invariably the first one we visited on our Lunar New Year 
rounds each year. But the thing | could not forget was that each time we 
had the misfortune to run into him during the Japanese Occupation we were 
subjected to his sickening praises of the 'invincible Imperial Japanese Army' 
and the like. One such occasion was self-inflicted, when my mother took me 
to his surgery to have my eyes tested; but to give him credit, he refused to 
charge for the examination. He assured us no treatment was needed for my 
headaches but recommended my having more steamed minced pork (A ISP! 
| have no evidence that Uncle Sik-to was a collaborator. He might have been 
a Japanese sympathiser. He was certainly a defeatist resigned to living under 
the Japanese yoke. 


On the lighter side, | also remember the Lunar New Year visits up until 1941 to 
Seventh Grandaunt at her home, Ching Shan Po, on Pok Fu Lam Road in the 
cradle of a hill just before the turn-off for Chiu Yuen Cemetery. There was a long 
path up from the road, and then a lawn before the rather nice-looking house. It 
was usually the last visit of the day, and after tea there we would go home — and 
have an opportunity to get at the firecrackers. For her part, Seventh Grandaunt 
invariably called on Grandmother on the Third Day of the Lunar New Year. This 
was unorthodox, as tradition was for such visits to be avoided on that day to 
obviate quarrels. But this had become a regular feature and there would be a 
poker game within the family. She came on other occasions too, but the poker 
table seemed a constant, at least in my memory. There was also her distinctive 
voice and, dare | add, sharp tongue. We always enjoyed her pulling of cousin 
Bertie's leg over his insatiable appetite. She would rattle off a list of items in pairs, 
all Bertie's favourites, and she would say you must not have one if you have had 
the other. 


| was page boy at the Jasmine Wong-Kenneth Chan wedding on 26 February 
1931, but | cannot remember much about the occasion except that | was given a 
gold sovereign for my efforts. Unfortunately, that sovereign, like so many other 
things, was lost during the Japanese Occupation. 
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Wong Nam -fuk 


According to Ho family stories, Ho Tung discovered Wong Kam-fuk when they 
were working in the insurance department of Jardines in the 1880s. Ho Tung 
noticed a bright young Eurasian lad who was an office boy there and who had to 
fend for himself, sleeping under staircases at night. That youth was Wong Kam- 
fuk. Conscious of the privations and hardship in his own childhood, and struck 
by Wong's unfortunate circumstances and impressed by his intelligence, Ho Tung 
offered to pay the fees for his attendance at the Central School and gave him 
shelter in his own home.? Wong Kam-fuk did well, and after only three years of 
schooling he graduated from Class 1, the senior class, in 1888. He attained the 
eighth position in the graduating class.” 


After leaving the Central School, Wong Kam-fuk joined the Hong Kong and 
Kowloon Wharf Company at West Point as assistant to Ho Fook,* who was 
comprador there. More specifically, Wong Kam-fuk supervised the gangs of 
labourers who were engaged daily to work the cargo. In 1891 he became 
comprador when Ho Fook moved over to Jardines full-time. It was more than 
likely that his betrothal to Seventh Grandaunt was arranged about the same time, 
as Wong Kam-fuk was eased into the compradorship at the wharf company. They 
were married in 1892, when Wong Kam-fuk and Seventh Grandaunt were twenty- 
two. Their eldest son, Wong Sik-lam (=r), who later married Ho Tung's 
daughter Mary, was born on 4 April 1893. 


Wong Kam-fuk was the eldest son of a Norwegian sea captain and a Chinese 
mother, surnamed Ng. It was believed that the man sailed between North 
China, Shanghai and Hong Kong. Wong Kam-fuk was born on 6 February 1870 
in Harbin. He had three sisters; the two youngest ones were believed to have 
been taken to Norway by the father. However, the father was also said to have 
died in Manchuria and buried there. Ms. Ng is shrouded in mystery too, except 
The Wongs record her reputed fondness for drink; liquor was conveniently kept 
under her bed for her ease of reach. Her remains are buried in the Permanent 
Chinese Cemetery at Aberdeen. Her tombstone carries an inscription that it was 
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erected by her son and grandsons at mid-autumn in the fifth year of the Chinese 
Republic, 1916. Given the mystery surrounding her, she could have died earlier, 
and her remains reinterred at Aberdeen, after Wong Kam-fuk acquired a terrace 
there on the opening of that permanent cemetery. Marie, the sister who was 
also left with the mother, might have been sold by her, or was kidnapped and 
then sold to Macao when she was a young girl. Fortunately, the family that 
acquired her treated her as a daughter and gave her some education. They 
eventually married her off to Moraes, a Portuguese official in Macao. However, it 
was after the birth of her two sons, and Moraes had been posted to Japan, when 
Wong Kam-fuk was an established figure in Hong Kong society, that Marie heard 
of and was able to re-establish contact with her brother. 


Marriage bonds did not mean that financial matters between Wong Kam-fuk and 
Ho Tung were not conducted at arm's length. According to The Wongs, the Wharf 
Company compradorship required a security deposit of $20,000, which Ho Tung 
provided. In return Ho Tung had to be paid $125 a month out of Wong Kam-fuk's 
monthly salary of $200, though he must have had variable commissions on top 
of that regular sum. This went on for some years until, having established himself 
with the Wharf Company, Wong Kam-fuk complained to Osbourne, the manager, 
who was sympathetic and waived the need for a security deposit. When all is said 
and done, the word of a man you know is probably the best possible bond. Ho 
Tung's compradorship at Jardines was also not secured, though his father-in-law 
might have helped. So, Osbournes action was not unprecedented. Thereafter, 
Wong Kam-fuk was relieved of his burden and he became independent of his in- 
laws. 


Another contributory factor to the lack of harmony between the Wongs 
and the Hos, in the eyes of those who perceived the gulf by the relative 
'Chineseness' of the two families, was that Wong Kam-fuk sought to blend 
his family into Chinese stock, whereas the Hos hankered after their European 
links. However, such protagonists overlook the fact that, though champion 
of China and all things Chinese, Wong Kam-fuk might have been (and he 
did spend a lot of money buying an Imperial Ching title), he was also one of 
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the founding fathers of The Welfare League.” Of course, | described in an 
earlier chapter my own shock on discovering | was Eurasian and somehow 
different. We were all brought up as Chinese. Furthermore, General Ho Sai- 
lai, Ho Tungs son, gave lifelong service to the Republic of China as a soldier, 
and ultimately served as head of the Chinese Military Mission to the United 
Nations in New York. 


Wong Kam-fuk's hatred of the Hos comes through very clearly in The Wongs. 
In this context, | must acknowledge Sybil Wong's (#4) observation in her 
foreword that the limited edition was printed for family members only, and 
that she had kept as closely as possible to the conversations she recorded. | 
fully accept that Sybil and her contemporaries acted in good faith. For my 
part, | was allowed to read Sybil's book by one of her cousins. | returned it 
to him on 17 August 1988. Later, another original copy was given to me by 
someone else. My only concern is how Wong Kam-fuk got carried away into 
asserting that: 


1. He won a scholarship to England but gave it up to stay in Hong Kong to 
take care of his mother, and the scholarship then went to Walter Bosman 
instead; 

2. The Sze (Shi) woman was a woman of pleasure, nicknamed hung mo kiu 
[51 278) ‘a plaything of the red-hairs', who had a total of eight children by 
various men; 

3. Her No. 3 son is described as '| concur Hon. Ho Fook'; 

4. Ho Kom-tong, the fifth son, was sired by a Tanka. 


The facts set out in chapter 8 clearly show the first assertion to be no more 
than a hallucination. In 1884 Wong Kam-fuk would have been fourteen. In 
any case, he obtained only eighth place in his final examination in 1888.5 To 
me, this demonstrates that Wong Kam-fuk was bent on denigrating the Hos, 
by fair means or foul. As | have already conceded in chapter 3, the second 
allegation probably caused some damage to the Ho family name, but there 
is nothing | can do about it, except to observe that it is the word of a person 
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known to have made claims at variance with the facts, like his claim to have 
won the scholarship which he gave to Walter Bosman. The third assertion 
is pure rancour, the innuendo that Ho Fook said yes to all Government 
proposals in Legislative Council. Chapter 4 shows otherwise. Indeed, my 
grandfather was the only member of the Legislative Council to resign his seat 
and continued to live in Hong Kong, because he had had enough. The Tanka 
allegation is another slur, as the Tanka were social outcasts, the lowest of the 
low, and servicing them would put her at that level, yet she became a 'proper 
concubine' of Kwok Hing-yin. 


The remarks of two of his daughters recorded in The Wongs indicate that 
Wong Kam-fuk hated the Hos because they cut him off from the Jardines’ 
compradorship with its richer pickings and greater glamour. | agree this is the 
most likely cause of continuing animosity. Perhaps it was more specifically 
towards Ho Fook here. Being in effective day-to-day control of the Jardines' 
compradors office, Ho Fook brought both brothers of his wife, Lo Cheung-ip 
and Lo Cheung-shiu, into the organisation in 1894, with the latter eventually 
succeeding him as comprador. Wong Kam-fuk was left to his own devices at 
the Wharf Company, whether or not his coup with Osbourne contributed to 
that situation. 


By the time | started work on our family history, most of my parents' siblings 
had passed on. | regularly pressed Aunt Enid, Mrs. Litton, my mother's younger 
sister, to tell me whatever she could remember. There was little she could recall, 
until one day at a launch picnic she suddenly exclaimed, 'He's a schemer!' That 
apparently was what her father, Lo Cheung-shiu, once remarked, in English, about 
Wong Kam-fuk, when the family was seated around the dining table. Obviously, 
the view that Wong Kam-fuk could not be trusted was likely to have been shared 
by Ho Tung and Ho Fook. On looking back, and reviewing the evidence, who is 
to say that would not have been a fair judgement? 


Like his contemporaries, Wong Kam-fuk had other business sidelines: trading in 
goods and commodities, and engaging in textile manufacturing. 
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Wong Kam-fuk was appointed a Justice of the Peace on 4 March 1903. He had a 
total of nine children by his wife and two concubines. He died at the age of sixty- 
one on 10 December 1931. 
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Wong, S. The Wongs (& RR) (Hong Kong: n.p., 1988). It is an oral history 
collating recollections of Wong Kam-fuk's remarks by all of his descendants, with 
constant themes of his achievements and the Hos' misdeeds, are indicative of his 
repeated utterances to his children over the years. Intended for internal circulation. 
Background common to my sources and 77e Wongs, except the latter makes no 
mention of Ho Tung paying Wong Kam-fuk's school fees, and giving him shelter. 
Most information on Wong Kam-fuk which follows is gleaned from The Wongs. 
Hong Kong Government Gazette, Notification No. 37, 28 January 1888. 

Wright, A. (ed.), Twentieth Century Impressions of Hongkong, Shanghai, and Other 
Treaty Ports of China (London: Lloyds Greater Britain Publishing Co. Ltd., 1908), 
p. 179. Amplified by family hearsay. 

See chapter 19, ‘The Welfare League, 1930-90". 
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Kenneth Chan/Jasmine Wong wedding, St John's Cathedral 26 February 1931 
From left: (rear) Henry Fox, Wong Lam, Revd. L.L. Watkins, John Shea, James Wong 


(middle) Stella Ho, Rose Lee, Kenneth, Jasmine, Gertrude Chan, Trixie Choa 
(front) Cecilia Ho, Margaret Moraes, Eric Ho, Pamela Ho 
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Both my maternal grandparents were born in Hong Kong. Grandfather Lo 
Cheung-shiu was born on 8 January 1869, the youngest child of Thomas 
Rothwell and Tsang Yau.! Grandmother, my Por Por (22), Shi Sheung-hing 
(78#8ቹ፤), was the third child of Adolph (or Adolf) Hermann Christian Anton 
Zimmern and Yip Lai-kam (FE). | would have called her Por Por had | the 
good fortune of seeing her. | shall use this address for her hereafter. She was 
born on 9 April 1870. They married in 1886 and lived happily together until Por 
Pors death on 10 December 1927, at the age of fifty-eight, three weeks before | 
was born. Grandfather, Ah Gung, died on 30 June 1934, age sixty-four. 


Following their deaths, their sons, Sir Man-kam Lo (# X $$) CBE, JP; M.W. Lo 
(# CB) CBE, JP; M.H. Lo (# X: EB) JP; and Horace Lo (#ë 28) JP, recorded their 
lives. It is largely from these memoirs that | obtained the details below. 


For Por And The Seung Sing Fund 
Por Por's death was mourned by Grandfather, her nine surviving children, six 
daughters and sons-in-law, ten grandchildren and numerous other relatives and 
friends. In accordance with what was believed to have been her wishes, her 
funeral arrangements were carried out in the simplest and most unostentatious 
manner. The funeral, which was impressive in its simplicity, was largely attended. 


Conscious of the fact that theirs was indeed a loving, happy and united family, 
one marked by absolute trust, openness and understanding, and that such 
happiness and unity stemmed from their parents' utter devotion to each other and 
their sacrifices for the welfare of their children, M.K., M.W., M.H. and Horace were 
determined to devise a way of perpetuating their mother's memory. They felt that 
the publication of a traditional book of elegy, its extravagant and indiscriminate 
eulogies couched in stilted literary language, would not fulfil their wish. It had to 
be something more lasting, some that had the potential to grow. Instead, they 
evolved the plan of gradually building up a fund to which her descendants and 
relatives could look on occasions of special need, the paramount consideration 
being that the fund should be drawn upon only in cases which their mother would 
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have desired to make the payment if she were alive. ል savings bank deposit 
account was opened in the name of Sheung Hing, their mother's given name. 


This, then, is the history of how the Sheung Hing Fund came into being. It was 
conceived in the hope that her children and those coming after them will revere 
her memory, uphold her virtues and values, and preserve the unity of the family. 


Lo Cheung-shiu began life with little money or influence. He and his wife denied 
themselves comforts and luxuries in order to rear and educate their children. In 
1906, the problem of the children's future confronted them. Lo Cheung-shiu 
realised that it might be a disadvantage if all four of their sons had to rely on 
commercial openings. It was difficult for Lo Cheung-shiu to predict with any 
degree of certainty his own financial future. It seemed desirable that the two elder 
sons should be sent to England to study for professional careers. To send them 
would involve keeping them in England for at least ten years and must necessitate 
even stricter personal economy on their family during these long years. That 
decision was indeed an act of sacrifice and heroism. 


For M.K. and M.W. it was a terrible wrench to leave home, one in which the 
concomitants of wealth might have been absent but in which love and happiness 
abounded. They carried with them the picture of their mother toiling day after 
day with the manifold and arduous duties of household work, superintending their 
Chinese studies, making their clothes with her own hands, looking after them all 
with the tenderness of which only a fond mother could be capable. 


When Uncle M.K. returned to Hong Kong from England in 1915, he found the 
same unity and happiness in their home, but pervading it, the indescribable gloom 
cast by his mothers illness, the onset of which was the year before. He observed 
that, in retrospect, it was plain that his mother’s illness was the cumulative result of 
her toil and, above all, of the weakening effect of years of childbearing. 


During her long illness, everything which medical science could accomplish had 


been invoked in her aid. In 1919, Grandfather, accompanied by M.W. and Eileen, 
took Por Por to England to consult the best Harley Street specialists. The long, 
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tiring journey was undertaken in vain, for the specialists could do nothing for her 
and ordered an immediate return to Hong Kong, on account of the severity of the 
English climate in winter. They thought she had no more than twelve months to 
live. 


Por Por's illness, though more or less chronic from its inception until her death, 
varied greatly in degree and in effect on her activities. At first it involved little 
more than strict dieting and the necessity of taking extra care. First, she lost 
the sight in her left eye. Despite that, for some years she was able to lead a 
reasonably normal and active life. For instance, she was able to design and direct 
the structural alterations to Hazledene (105 Robinson Road) prior to the family's 
removal there from Caine Road early in the twentieth century. After Woodgreen 
(62 Conduit Road) had been built, and the family had moved into that house 
around 1920, she could and did for some time thereafter take an active part in 
managing the household affairs. 


About two years before the end, she suffered a stroke which temporarily 
deprived her of the power of speech. Although she eventually recovered her 
speech, another attack soon followed, and from then onwards her paralysis 
increased gradually with each successive attack. Her family could only look on, 
overwhelmed by the feeling of our utter powerlessness. Then, on 5 December 
1927, she suffered a heart attack. She retained full consciousness until the last 
few hours, and passed away peacefully in the morning of 10 December. 


Uncle MK described her as truly a perfect mother, as she was to his father a 
perfect wife. To her relatives and friends she had abounding human kindness 
and genuine sympathy, giving freely of her best. That she was able to contound 
medical opinions was due in part to her wonderful courage and patience, strict 
obedience to medical orders, and to her own constitution. But it was also partly 
due to the devoted nursing of her daughters and daughters-in-law. Among the 
carers, MK certainly counted his Aunt Mrs. Shi Yu-man, his mother's sister-in-law, 
whose frequent, sometimes daily, visits were a real joy to Por Por. 
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Lo Oheung-shiu MS a 
My maternal grandfather, Lo Cheung-shiu, whom | addressed as Ah Gung 
(BA ZS), was educated at the Government Central School (later known as Queen's 
College). He completed his education at the end of the academic year in 


January 1887. He took third place in that graduating class, and won the Stewart 
Scholarship.? 


He started his career as a (pupil) teacher at his old school. Among his old papers 
was an agreement, dated 31 January 1887, made between His Excellency William 
Henry Marsh, C.M.G., Acting Governor, and Great-Grandmother, Tsang Yau, 
which set out the terms of his engagement as such teacher. It appears that Great- 
Grandmother had to furnish $100 as security for him during the three-year term of 
the agreement: Grandfather was to get $10 a month for the first year and $15 a 
month for the second year. He received $20 a month for the third year, and after 
his pupilage was appointed sixth assistant master, at $400 a year, with effect from 
10 July 1889. 


On 1 March 1892, Lo Cheung-shiu transferred to the Treasury, as fourth clerk, at 
a salary of $672 a year. Although he was only a junior clerk, his personality and 
ability made a lasting impression on his chief, Mr. Mitchell Innes, the Colonial 
Treasurer, who, on a visit to the Colony some twenty years later, made it a point to 
look up Lo Cheung-shiu and was naturally much gratified to find that his former 
promising subordinate had attained the position of one of the leading citizens of 
Hong Kong. 


Lo Cheung-shiu resigned from the Treasury in 1894 to join the comprador 
department of Jardine Matheson & Co., as assistant to Ho Tung and to Ho 
Fook, his brother-in-law. In 1918 he assumed the Jardines' compradorship, 
in succession to Ho Fook. On retirement from that position in 1920, he was 
succeeded by his son-in-law Ho Sai-leung. One of the original founders of Tai 
Yau Bank, Lo Cheung-shiu took an active part in its management up to his death. 
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He devoted much time and energy to public service during the last twenty years 
of his life, being elected or appointed to high offices in many public bodies. He 
was a director of Po Leung Kuk in 1914 and was appointed a permanent director 
two years later. He became chairman of Tung Wah Hospital in 1915. In that year 
Canton, and indeed Kwangtung, suffered the devastation of floods, and under 
his able chairmanship, the sum of $600,000 was raised for flood relief. For his 
services in that regard, the Chinese government awarded him the Ka Wo (ZA), 
Fourth Class, in 1916. In 1915 he was also appointed a Justice of the Peace. 


Lo Cheung-shiu was elected vice-chairman of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
(1919-20), and he served as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
chamber for many years. Appointed a member of the District Watch Committee 
in 1922, and a member of the Advisory Committee of Tung Wah Hospital in 1926, 
he took an active part in the deliberations and decisions of all these public bodies, 
as well as those of Po Leung Kuk, up to the last few months before his death. 
During the strikes of 1922 and 1925 he acted as postal censor. He served on 
various committees appointed by the Government, the last one being on prison 
diets in 1930. 


On the birthday of His Majesty the King in 1930 he was awarded a Certificate of 
Honour by His Excellency the Governor, Sir William Peel, on behalf of His Majesty 
the King, in recognition of his long and faithful services to the Colony. 


My maternal grandparents began their life together with nothing. Their children 
also acknowledge that they denied themselves all comforts and luxuries in order 
to rear and educate them. Both parents took the keenest personal interest in 
the children's education, and Uncles M.K. and M.W. recorded that, during their 
absence in England, for a period of some ten years, Grandfather wrote to them 
regularly every week, without missing one weekly mail. 


In 1915, Lo Cheung-shiu and his co-partners in Tai Yau Bank jointly contributed 
an aeroplane to the British Government for use in the Great War. Of a genuinely 
charitable disposition, he gave, throughout his life, liberally to all deserving causes, 
and it was always a source of satisfaction to him to feel that he could do something 
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to relieve distress or suffering without fuss and without publicity. Indeed, it has 
been asserted that no bona fide appeal for charitable aid was ever made to him in 
vain. 


Lo Cheung-shiu had always been interested in racing as a sport, but it was only 
towards the last few years of his life that he permitted himself the luxury of being 
an owner of racing ponies. Towards the latter part of his life he took up auction 
bridge and became an enthusiastic player. For some considerable period, he 
used to enjoy having a game every evening after dinner with members of his 
family or his intimate friends. 


A man of strict integrity, he was a worthy representative of the old type of Chinese 
gentleman whose word was his bond. Throughout his whole life there was never 
one word of dispute in money matters between him and his partners, business 
associates or friends. It is no exaggeration to say that, during the last twenty years 
or so of his life, he was universally looked upon in Hong Kong as one of the 'elder 
statesmen', who always acted according to the dictates of his conscience and in 
accordance with right and justice as he saw it, without fear or favour, and his word 
always carried great weight. 


Of a somewhat shy, and certainly of a retiring disposition, he found chief happiness 
in home life. A man of refined culture and well versed alike in Chinese classics and 
English literature, he would sit for hours with a book and a cigar in front of a nice 
fire in winter. Rather undemonstrative in his affection, he experienced the keenest 
joy and delight when his children did well in anything, and suffered, in silence, 
the acutest torment if any of them had done anything worthy of reprobation. 
Anything suggestive of slackness, pettiness, disloyalty or insincerity was painful to 
him. ‘Duty before self’ might fairly be said to have been his life motto. 


Por Por's death in 1927 was a blow from which Ah Gung never fully recovered, but 
he faced it with characteristic fortitude and led an active life up to the date of his 
death, as a director of the China Light and Power Co., Ltd., and the Hong Kong 
Engineering and Construction Co., Ltd., besides taking an active and affective part 
in public affairs. 
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Blessed with good health practically throughout his life, he had a great aversion to 
seeing any doctors. Some months before his death he developed a troublesome 
cough, for which he was induced by his daughters to be attended to. About 
six weeks before he died, his doctor discovered the presence of water in his 
lungs and at first diagnosed it as pleurisy. After some persuasion he consented 
to having an X-ray and the worst fears were confirmed: the dread disease, 
cancer, which the doctor communicated to his family but not to him. He passed 
peaceably away shortly after midnight on Saturday, 30 June 1934. 


His funeral took place on Tuesday, 3 July 1934, in the afternoon, and he was 
buried at the Chiu Yuen Cemetery. Over 1,000 people attended the funeral, and 
innumerable wreaths were sent, including those from His Excellency the Governor 
and Lady Peel, high officials, and numerous public bodies. Both on 30 June and 
3 July, flags were flown at half mast at Jardine Matheson & Co., Queen's College, 
the Sports Club, and the South China Athletic Association. Many tributes were 
paid, both around the time of the funeral and subsequently at meetings of the 
many committees which he had served in his life time. 


Grandfather was justly proud of his old school, Queen's College and evinced an 
abiding interest in its welfare. The summer 1934 issue of The Yellow Dragon, 
Queen's College magazine, carried an editorial about him: 


It was with profound regret that «ve learned at Queens of tbe 
death ...of Mr. Lo Cheung-shiu. He had retired from active 
business a few years ago, but even so he had hardly reached the 
allotted span of life at the time of his death. 


Mr. Lo was a distinguished Old Boy of Queens and almost to 
the last, before illness laid him low, he took a great and active 
interest in his old school. We find from our Admission Register 
that Lo Cheung-shiu, No. 2226... was admitted to the Gentral 
School on 12th December, 1880, and left on 12th March 1885 


(sic). Before going into business Mr. Lo became a master at the 
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Government Central School, under Dr. Bateson Wright, and 
was one of the original contingent who fırst taught in the present 
building. We have often been privileged to listen to his amusing 
stories of his old chief. 


From 1929 to 1931 Mr. Lo was the President of the QCOBZA. 
At the Annual General Meeting in March, 1933, he was elected 
an Honorary Life Member of the Association. 


In 1930 he was the recipient of a Certificate of Honour on 
His Majesty’s birthday. In the same year Mr. Lo founded a 
scholarship at Queens known as the Sheung Hing Scholarship, 
in memory of his wife: it was characteristic of the man that he 
left the awarding of the Scholarship entirely in the discretion of 
the Headmaster, the only condition being that it should enable 
a promising boy to continue or complete his school education. In 
1932 he presented a Quarter-mile Challenge Cup to the School 
for annual competition at the Athletic Sports: he also gave 
generously to the Prize Fund. 


We were privileged to reproduce the photograph of Mr. Lo as a 
frontispiece to the summer issue of Ihe Yellow Dragon in 1931. 


Mr. Lo frequently graced our platform on Speech Day and 
invariably turned up at the Annual Athletic Sports where his 
genial presence was a source of great gratification to all of us. His 
was a charming and gracious personality, and his passing creates 
a void which will be difficult to fill in the annals of the school. 
The school flag was flown at half mast as a last tribute both on 
the day of his death and on the day of his funeral. We wish to 
express our deepest sympathy with his family in their great loss. 
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The same issue also carried an appreciation by W. Kay, an honoured friend: 
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In taking away Mr. Lo Cheung-shiu, death bas dealt Queens 
College a cruel blow and made an irreplaceable gap in the rapidly 
thinning ranks of those who studied under Dr. Stewart. The 
late Mr. Lo, ex-President of tbe QCOBA, was one of the keenest 
of our Old Boys and very few knew more about the history and 
activities of the School than he. 


It is nearly fifty years since Dr. Wright, judging that one of his 
most brilliant senior scholars would make a good teacher, asked 
Lo Cheung-shiu to become a pupil-teacher. This Mr. Lo did 
and soon afterwards became an assistant master. After a few 
years teaching, Lo Cheung-shiu, a serious young man with an 
abundance of energy, decided to enter the business world, and 
as he ultimately became head of the comprador department of 
Messrs Jardine, Matheson. His change of profession turned out 
to be a wise one. But although ambition had called him from the 
humdrum teachers life to the hurly burly of the business world 
with all its claims and worries, he never forgot the ‘Old Lady of 
Aberdeen Street’. Queens, his first love, had always a warm place 
in his heart, and for years before and after the formation of the 
OCOBA he was a regular visitor on prize-day and a constant 
and generous donor to the prize fund. He also presented to the 
School the De Rome Challenge Cup’ as well as the Sheung Fling 
Scholarship’. It is characteristic of the late Mr. Los modesty that 
neither of these gifts bears his own name. One of the proudest 
moments in Mr. Los life (and he had many proud moments) was 
when he, after much persuasion, became President of the Queens 
College Old Boys Association. The choice was a just as well as 
a popular one, for Mr. Lo and his two sons, Lo Man-hin and 
Lo Man-ho, were among the first to join tbe QCOBA, and it is 
largely due to the efforts and enthusiasm of the Lo family that the 


association accomplished what it did. 


Few, if any, will dissent when we declare that of all our Old 
Boys the late Mr. Lo Cheung-shiu possibly came nearest to the 
ideal of man and citizen which every headmaster hopes to see his 
puptls ultimately attain, or at least try £o attain. Mr. Lo was one 
of the most lovable men it was possible to meet — modest, frank, 
sympathetic, generous, sound and sensible — one who radiated 
sincerity, confidence and charm wherever he went. / 2 know him 
was a joy and privilege. He accomplished the extraordinary feat 
for a successful businessman of leaving behind no enemies and 
no resentments — nothing but a gracious memory of a straight- 
forward and winning personality, a memory of one who served 
wholeheartedly his generation and place of birth, a memory of a 
noble parent and husband, a model citizen, an unfailing friend 


— in short a true gentleman. 


Those who loved him (which means practically everyone who 
knew him) — and they are many — whether they be rich or 
poor, old or young, English or Chinese, Portuguese or Indian, 
when they think of the late Mr. Lo Cheung-shiu «vill say in their 
hearts what Mark Antony spoke over the body of Brutus: 


“This was the noblest Roman of them all. 

Fits life was gentle; and the elements 

So mixed in him that INature might stand up 
And say to all the world: “This was a Man’. 


The eru Sting Memorial Urusf 
bh 


Following the death of Grandfather Lo Cheung-shiu, his sons established the 
memorial trust, incorporated by guarantee under the Companies Ordinance, to 
subsume the Sheung Hing Fund and to perpetuate the memory of both their 
parents. The objects of this trust are: 
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To accept and receive subscriptions or donations (whether of real or 
personal estate) and devises and bequests made and given in memory of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Lo Cheung-shiu. The late Mr. Lo Cheung-shiu, JP, 
was born on 8 January 1869 and died on 30 June 1934. The late Mrs. Lo 
Cheung-shiu, nee Shi Sheung-hing, was born on 9 April 1870 and died on 
10 December 1927. 


To accept and take over from the trustees thereof the securities and 
cash constituting the ‘Sheung Hing Fund’ established in January 1928 in 
memory of the late Mrs. Lo Cheung-shiu. 


To perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. Lo Cheung-shiu by 
applying from time to time the income only or at any one time the income 
and capital of the Trust under one or more of the following heads as the 
trust may in its absolute discretion think fit, namely: 


1. the education of the descendants or relatives of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Lo Cheung-shiu, 

2. the establishment and carrying on of schools and the advancement of 
education generally, 

3. the support or maintenance of such deserving or necessitous persons 
as the Trust may select, and 

4. subscriptions or donations in aid of the funds of any educational or 
charitable institutions in the Colony of Hong Kong. 


To purchase or otherwise acquire land (to the extent permitted by law) for 
any estate or interest. 


To raise money for any of the above purposes by selling, mortgaging or 
charging all or any of the property of the Trust. 


To invest moneys of the Trust in and to hold, sell, and deal in stock, 
shares, bonds, debentures, and securities, of any Government, or 


State, company or corporation, municipal or local, or other body or 
authority. 


g. To lend or advance money on the security of land, buildings, or leasehold 
premises. 


h. To do all such other lawful things as are incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of any of the above objects. 


Some Personal Observations 


| hope | will be forgiven for using my uncles' loving accounts of the lives of their 
parents as a definitive history. | also wish to acknowledge here that some of my 
siblings and | have benefitted from the Shiu Hing Memorial Trust. 


Por Por, as | would call my maternal grandmother, died twenty days before | was 
born, and | was only six when Ah Gung died. My uncles' description of blissful 
happiness and complete harmony in the family is consistent with what my mother 
frequently stressed to us over the years: the need for love, understanding and 
mutual assistance among ourselves. To me, Uncle M.K. was a leader who believed 
in maintaining, and who practised, family unity. His organisation of regular family 
gatherings certainly left a deep impression on me, and in turn | have attempted 
to emulate this in a small way, when | had the opportunity. | record some of his 
deeds on family help in Chapter 13. 


What follows is not an attempt to detract from their narrative but rather to 
embellish it by adding details they may have considered extraneous. This is 
consistent with my approach in my other chapters, by mentioning matters which 
few of my parents' generation would have talked about, much less publicise in 
print, as | am doing. 


| believe Por Por's health started to fail in 1915 because of her tenth full-term 
pregnancy at the age of forty-five. Tenth Aunt Angela (Kit-ching) (RA) survived 
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only a few months and died before Uncle M.K.'s return to Hong Kong. Por 
Por's kidneys were giving her trouble, and the traditional practice of feeding her 
rich food to build her up after her difficult pregnancy possibly aggravated her 
condition. A few years later she went to Tsingtao (now called Oingdao) with a 
family group for recuperation and was believed to have been given dangerously 
wrong treatment by a German doctor there, from which she nearly died but 
miraculously survived. 


Another pertinent fact was Por Por's selection of a concubine for her husband 
in the early 1920s, when she realised she had become an invalid. What greater 
sacrifice can a caring wife make for her husband? What better proof that she was, 
indeed, a perfect wife? The concubine (Ms. Ho, but not otherwise related) did 
not stay in the family home but lived in a flat on Hollywood Road. She died in 
childbirth with her baby in 1932. She was rushed to St. Paul's Hospital, too late, 
when the midwife discovered the breech birth. | have no recollection of her but 
believe this incident coincided with Auntie Enid's fall in her horse-riding accident, 
which necessitated her admission to St. Paul's Hospital. 


| do have some recollection of Ah Gung. | see him in my mind's eye with a 
glass of whisky and water, in addition to his cigar. A billiard table also features, 
and incongruously, the excitement of seeing him go for a swim at Tai Tam. He 
eventually took another concubine, Violet Li, a kind lady | can still remember. 
We called her Sai Por, lesser grandmother. She was referred to as Number Three 
Concubine. Aunt Edna, Grandfather's eldest daughter, arranged the match. 


In the autumn of 1933, before | started school, a family group went on a cruise 
by river steamer up the West River to Wuchow (now called Wuzhou), on the 
boundary between Kwangtung and Kwangsi (now called Guangdong and 
Guangxi). Ah Gung and Sai Por were there, as were my mother and l. | cannot 
remember the others in the party. We must have taken all the cabins on the 
boat. There were two ports of call before Wuchow. At one of them, Samsui (now 
called Sanshui), | recall waking up from my afternoon nap to discover that the 
whole party had gone ashore, but Sai Por was waiting for me. We were anchored 


[በ mid-stream, and we had just got onto the sampan to be rowed ashore when 
| asked Sai Por whether she could swim. When | heard that she could not, | 
hopped straight back onto the ship. What 8 coward! At Wuchow, | went ashore 
happily with my mother, whose ability to swim was not in question. 


Sai Por died after a short illness in 1937, age twenty-seven. She and the second 
concubine are buried at Chiu Yuen Cemetery in graves adjacent to that of Ah 
Gung and Por Por. 


1 See chapter 11, ‘The Rothwells’. 
2 See chapter 12, ‘The Zimmerns'. 
3 Hong Kong Government Gazette, Notificantion No. 28, 22 January 1887. 
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Top: Lo Cheung-shiu c. 1920 (left) and Shi Sheung-hing c. 1906 (right) 
Bottom: M.K. Lo (left) and Victoria Lo (right) 


On page 189: Lo Family c. 1906 
From left: Eileen, Edna, M.H., Mrs. Lo, Enid, Horace, Lo Cheung-shiu, M.W., M.K. & Doris 
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M.K. Lo's family c. 1933 
From left: Phoebe, Wilbur, M.K., Rita, Victoria and Vera 
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M.W. Lo (left) and Mag Lo (right) 
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On page 192, Tom & Ann's Wedding, 7 November 1956 
From left: M.W., Mrs. Young, Grace, Norman, Tom, Ann, Betty, J.L., Ken, Mag, Wyn 


Above, Lo sisters 1930s 
From left: Edna, Gertrude, Eileen, Enid, Doris 
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Thomas Rothwell hailed from Carlisle in the north of England. He was born there, 
at The Mains, on 27 December 1831, and died at Hankow (now called Wuhan) in 
central China, on 22 July 1883, at the age of fifty-one. At the time of his death he 
was on a regular mission to Hankow, where tea for express shipment to London 
for the tea auctions used to be sorted and despatched. He was then a public 
tea inspector, a commission agent who checked on the quality and quantity of 
the tea cargoes for other merchants shipping such consignments. The annual 
Clipper races were said to commence at Hankow and to end at London. He was 
suddenly stricken with typhoid and died quickly. The memorial to him on the 
headstone was inscribed by the Hankow Tea Guild. 


Thomas Rothwell went to Asia in the 1850s to join Ullett & Co., Canton Road, 
Shanghai. Though Ullett & Co. were tea merchants, the China Directory of 1859 
described Rothwell's occupation as 'compositor', a skill in the printing trade — 
a riddle | have not been able to resolve. His career in the tea trade in China 
was centred on Shanghai, except possibly for the last couple of years of his life. 
He was admitted as a partner with R.B. Ullett within a few years of his arrival. 
On R.B. Ullett's departure, Joseph Love, Jr was admitted as Rothwell's partner. 
Initially, they carried on trading as Ullett & Co., but by 1861 the business was 
known as Rothwell, Love & Co., still in Canton Road, Shanghai, and retaining the 
Chinese name Sing Tai (#28). This partnership remained until 1877. 


The Directory & Chronicle of China, Japan, etc., of 1877 showed Thomas Rothwell 
as a public tea inspector at Shanghai. J. Love, Jr. continued trading as Love & Co. 
Both remained at their old premises at Canton Road; both continued to use the 
Chinese business name Sing Tai (#28). The China Directory of 1879 showed that 
Thomas Rothwell had become an employee of Olyphant & Co. of Nanking Road, 
Shanghai. The directory of 1880 showed neither the names Olyphant & Co. nor 
Thomas Rothwell, but Love & Co. remained for one more year and disappeared 
from the directory of 1881. From all this it would appear that Thomas Rothwell's 
business was in decline some years before his death. 


There were two questions | made strenuous efforts to answer. First, where were 
Thomas Rothwell and his brothers educated? | was informed that an obvious 
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place would have been the Carlisle Grammar School, whose connection with the 
Cathedral and whose registers go back to the thirteenth century. Unfortunately, it 
went through a bad batch in the 1840s, and only a handful of boys was admitted, 
no Rothwells among them. A possible reason for this turn of events is that a very 
strong tutorial school was being conducted by the vicar of St. Cuthbert's, the 
Revd Fawcett, called the Carlisle School. Unfortunately, no records now exist of 
the pupils. The other establishments include the famous Green Row Academy, 
run by the Quakers, and St. Bees, but no information can be gleaned therefrom. 
The remaining possibility was that they were educated privately. 


Secondly, what brought Thomas Rothwell to China? The discovery of the leaves 
from his brother Richard's notebook presented the first clue, but it was Richard 
Rothwell's obituary which gave the conclusive evidence of his China connection; 
both are reproduced at the end of this chapter. The 1846 Hong Kong Almanac 
& Directory also shows Richard Rothwell as resident at Canton. He continued to 
prosper in London, as a tea broker, as evidenced in his obituary. It is interesting 
that the 1881 Census (Kensington, London) shows his son Richard, age sixteen, as 
clerk (tea trade). 


It is not clear when, where or how Thomas Rothwell came to meet Tsang Yau, a 
Tanka (boat people who fished the waters from south of the Yangtze to the Gulf of 
Tonkin). At any rate, Lo Sui-choi, who eventually became Mrs. Ho Fook, was born 
to them on 4 November 1861, the second day of the tenth lunar month of that 
year. Lo Cheung-ip was born on 23 April 1865, and Lo Cheung-shiu on 8 January 
1869. | recall being told that Grandmother was born in the north (that would 
include Shanghai) and was sent to Hong Kong for schooling at an orphanage, 
as her father did not want her to become a foreigner's mistress, or worse. There 
at the Diocesan School and Orphanage she was called Lucy Rothwell, a name 
she seldom used subsequently. According to Sir M.K. Lo's memoir, his father, Lo 
Cheung-shiu, was born in Hong Kong. Thus the family were probably in Hong 
Kong in the mid-1860s, even though Rothwell's office remained in Shanghai. Of 
course, it should also be noted that, at that time, export tea merchants had three 
months of hard work each year selecting, buying and shipping the tea. After 
that they waited nine months for the next season, not knowing until the clippers' 
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return whether the previous year's efforts were good, bad or indifferent. So the 
family could be in Hong Kong while Rothwell spent up to four months up north. 


Under Thomas Rothwell's will dated 4 April 1878, he refers to Tsang Yau as his 
companion Ayow, and his children by her as daughter Alow and sons Wing- 
Kee and Quan-Yuen.! To them he left his land property in Shanghai, net of the 
executors' costs of sale, comprising over eighty percent of his entire estate. The 
balance, net of funeral and testamentary expenses, was to go to his unmarried 
sisters, Isabel Baty Ann and Jane. Administration was granted to Alexander 
George Thomas Cumine. Value sworn under £1,100. 


| must confess the names of his family given under his will are somewhat 
bewildering. | can only conclude that Ayow meant Ah Yau, and Alow was possibly 
how he called Lucy, Ah Lu. (Chapter 4 has references to Ho Fook and Ho Tung as 
Ho Afuk and Ho Atung.) The names of the sons beat me completely. The executor 
granted administration, Alexander Cumine, was Eric Cumine's grandfather, who 
arrived in Shanghai from Scotland in 1875. 


Isabel Baty Ann Rothwell predeceased Thomas on 5 December 1882, and in her 
will all her surviving brothers, including Thomas, and sister Jane were remembered. 


Thomas Kothwell’s Family 


Thomas Rothwell was the ninth of ten children born to James Rothwell, cotton 
spinner, and his wife Jane (née Baty). They married at Stanix, North Carlisle, 
on 5 March 1818. The 1851 Census gave James's birthplace as Lancashire and 
Jane’s as Edenfield, Cumberland. All the children were born at the family home, 
The Mains, Carlisle. They were: Isabel Baty, born 5 March 1819 (died in infancy); 
Edward Hardy, born 6 March 1820; Richard, born 3 April 1821; James Paley, born 
16 October 1822; Isabel Baty Ann, born 15 December 1823; William Taylor, born 
19 July 1825; Robert Robson, born 22 January 1827; Jane, born 1830 (not on 
church register of baptisms but mentioned in wills and recorded in 1851 Census for 
the household); Thomas, born 27 December 1831; and Samuel Septimus, born 29 
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January 1835. James Rothwell died ዕበ 19 February 1853, age sixty-nine, and his 
wife, Jane, on 16 June 1852, age sixty-two; both at The Mains. 


Of the children, James Paley died in Australia on 14 August 1866." Research 
by Karen Litton reveals that Edward Hardy died in Bolton, Lancashire, in 1845. 
William, civil engineer, married Harriet Lovell at Bethnal Green, London, in 1852; 
they had four children. Their eldest, Richard James Rothwell, born 1853, migrated 
to Chicago, Illinois. William died at Ulverston, Cumberland, in 1909, age eighty- 
three. Samuel Septimus married and settled in Victoria, Australia, where he lived 
for fifty-eight years until his death in 1910. He married Sarah Ann Cooper and had 
five children. Isabel and Jane moved from Carlisle to Petterill Cottage, Kent Bank, 
Cumbria. Isabel passed away in 1882, and Jane died in 1913. 


Rothwell & Com pany 


The family business of cotton manufactory in Carlisle was started by James 
Rothwell's father, Edward Rothwell, in 1799.2. Edward Rothwell, of The Mains, 
Carlisle, died at the age of fifty-four, on 8 May 1819, and lies buried at St. 
Cuthbert's Church. His wife, Mary, who died in March 1829, is buried with him.^ 
Under his will, held at Lancashire Record Office, Bow Lane, Preston, Edward 
Rothwell left an annuity of £30 per annum to Mary, his wife, and the residue of his 
estate to his sons James and Thomas, and daughter Elizabeth in equal shares. 


Thomas, who was a witness at the 1818 wedding of James to Jane Baty, appeared in 
the 1851 Census of Botchergate, age fifty-five, cotton spinner, unmarried. Elizabeth 
Rothwell married John Barnes, Lieut-Adjutant, Third Royal Veteran Battalion, widower, 
at St. Cuthbert's, Carlisle, on 25 November 1825. They had one son, James Barclay 
Dawson, baptised on 26 July 1829, at St. Cuthbert's; John Barnes had another son, 
William Henry, from his previous marriage. John Barnes died on 4 May 1838, and 
Elizabeth on 14 December 1849, age sixty, both at Carlisle. 


James Rothwell willed the cotton spinning mill and certain lands at Monkhill, 
Beaumont parish, to his son Richard (subject to him assuming the mortgage as 
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well), and the rest of his estate to his two unmarried daughters as tenants in 


common. | thought this indicated that the spinning mill was at Monkhill. Not 


so. The area is still farmland. It transpired that The Mains comprised a residence 


with garden in front, and a cotton mill by the River Petteril in the rear. Its location 


is just beyond Botchergate, on the London Road, on the A6 towards Penrith, 


opposite to what is now the Hill Top Hotel. 


According to research by D.R. Perriam, 10 Scawfell Road, Carlisle, CA2 5OL: 
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a. 


The Mains Cotton Factory at Harraby was in existence from before the 
1780s. 


. Jollie's Carlisle Guide & Directory, 1811, describing the approach to 


Carlisle from the south, states: 'on crossing Harraby Bridge, the first 
object which attracts our attention is the cotton mill of Messrs Rothwell & 
Co., called The Mains...' 


The Carlisle Journal of 27 June 1818 advertised 'healthiness of 
employment, heated by steam and are well ventilated' at Rothwell & Co., 
The Mains. 


North Country Life in the 19th Century, page 361, James Losh's diary 
1826 mentions he visited Mr. Rothwell, ‘{who has] the management of 
a very large Manufactory near Harraby. | was much pleased to see the 
great order and cleanliness of everything connected with it. The children 
looked healthy, and some of the men with whom | talked appeared to be 
satisfied that their masters paid them as much as they could afford’. 


The Carlisle Journal of 6 April 1839 reported the first serious accident 
at The Mains Cotton Works of Rothwell & Co since its establishment in 
1799, the death of a girl of fifteen. 


The Carlisle Journal of 9 September 1843 reported the death: 'At the 
Halfway Houses, London Road, on the 1st instant Mr. James Hargreaves, 


mechanic, aged 82, much respected. He was upwards of 30 years in the 
employment of Messrs Rothwell & Co., Mains, near this city. In early life he 
was considered one of the most skilful mechanics in Lancashire; and some 
of the most eminent cotton spinners in the Kingdom bear testimony to the 
utility and value of his inventions"? 


g. In 1938 this site was acquired by James Bendall & Sons Ltd., and is now 
home to its Engineering & Sheet Metal Division (known as Albion Works, 
London Road, Carlisle, CA1 2PW). 


Destruction Of The Mains Cotton Hall 5 Yy Fire 


| have a copy of a drawing of The Mains Cotton Mill, around 1835, from the 
Carlisle Public Library. It was a fine looking six-storey brick building, described as 
one of the oldest monuments of the cotton trade which had become the staple 
manufacture of Carlisle. After James Rothwell inherited the business from his 
father, Edward Rothwell, he added to the structure which the drawing of 1835 
celebrated. Unfortunately, a fire broke out one morning in December 1856, 
and in little more than an hour nothing but the bare walls of the building had 
survived the terrific conflagration. The only part of the building which escaped 
was the engine house and mechanics’ shop, which the efforts of the firefighters 
succeeded in rescuing from the flames. All of the machinery and other valuable 
property were completely destroyed. Although the walls of the building remain, 
not a pane of glass was left in the windows, and the very bricks and stone were 
broken by the white heat they had to withstand. 


The number of people employed on the premises at the time was reported to 
have been about one hundred, but no lives were lost although some serious 
accidents occurred during the escape of the workers. There were also reports of 
miraculous escapes and acts of heroism in saving lives. 


The report concluded that loss of property would be covered by insurance, and 
that the factory changed hands some months ago, when it was offered for sale. It 
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was said to have been purchased by Richard Rothwell, son of the former proprietor, 
and Arthur Parker. Because Richard Rothwell was engaged in mercantile trade in 
China, the cotton mill operation had been conducted by Arthur Parker. 


Leaves From The Notebook OF RR 


10 April 1846: Canton and Its Vicinity 

Starting about eleven o'clock in the morning, a party of five, bent on an excursion 
round the city, were pleased to increase their number on the way by the addition 
of a gentleman who had already been round the walls more than once, and who 
volunteered to act as guide. The streets of the suburbs, and it is understood 
those of the city are similar, are very narrow, from four to six feet wide, paved with 
heavy blocks of granite, laid rather unevenly, and requiring some care to preserve 
a footing, owing to their slipperiness. 


In the neighbourhood of the factories our presence created no surprise, but as we 
progressed towards the walls, jostling our way among the crowds of Chinamen, 
and came to those parts less frequented by the foreigners, a crowd of children 
began to collect in our rear, saluting us with the elegant epithet of Fanquys, or 
‘foreign devils’, and making sundry noises, anything but euphonious. 


Reaching one of the gates, and attempting to enter, we were stopped with the 
cry of 'No can', and were content to proceed outside, through the narrow streets, 
with shops on each side, and inhaling such a variety of smells, that Coleridge's 
description of Cologne would fall far short of giving an idea of those we came in 
contact with. The shops are apparently well stocked, and each trade seems to 
congregate in one particular part: carpenters, shoemakers, blacksmiths, tailors; 
'chow chow' or meat shops, displaying a variety of edibles, not likely to be fancied 
by a European, such as dried rats, cats, etc.; fruit shops, cloth shops, tailors, and 
fishmongers — all practise their several callings, side by side, apparently on the 
most amicable terms. Their principal food appears to be dried meat, rats, cats, 
ducks, and fish — pork being the only fresh meat exposed for sale, and that in 
small quantities. 
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The walls of the city are from twenty to thirty feet high, with embrasures, but 
cannon only appear to be used in the watch towers, which are placed at certain 
points to command an enemy, and might easily be scaled on the city side, by the 
assistance of the trees and shrubbery luxuriating in the crevices. 


Following the path at the base, we at last arrived at the open country, on the 
north side — not sorry to have another opportunity of snuffing up the fresh 
air, for we were heartily tired of the anti-fragrant smells to which we had been 
exposed. Passing one of the watch towers, some of the soldiery, who are only 
distinguishable from the other population from being more wretched looking, 
and raggedly dressed, made signs of beheading us, but we only laughed, 'chin 
chin'd' them, and walked on. 


One little boy on the wall threw a couple of stones at a choleric Scotchman, 
who spoke plain English to him, and swore he would break his head if he got 
at him, and a man prevented the boy from throwing any more; but whether he 
was deterred by the delicate allusions that had been made to his eyes or not, 
deponent saith not. 


A line of hills runs parallel with the walls on this side, on which stands a fort, taken 
possession of by the British during the war, and, crossing the valley, cultivated 
as paddy fields, we made our way towards it, to take a view of the surrounding 
country from its commanding position. The sun blazed forth from a sky of as 
brilliant a blue as ever canopied the earth, and we found it warm work toiling up 
the ascent. However, we were fully recompensed for our labours, for we were 
gratified with a magnificent prospect of woodland scenery, stretching away to the 
distant uplands, and the noble river, with its picturesque shipping, meandering 
in beautiful perspective. These are the hills which gave the British the command 
of the town, whence it might be shelled and bombarded with fearful effect, and 
great is the misfortune it was not levelled when we had the opportunity; for, by 
accepting the 6,000,000 dollars as ransom, the mandarins have given out that we 
were beaten away, and the populace believe them — the consequence is, that 


the residents here are in constant dread of riots, and an attack on the factories, ዱነ x 


which, even if so disposed, it is problematical if the Chinese authorities have the 
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power to prevent. ል few days ago the Mayor's house was burned down, and 
chops issued denouncing death to any foreigners attempting to enter the city, a 
privilege Sir J. Davies is pledged to obtain for us. 


An attack on the factories is fully expected, but fortunately the Pluto (steamer) has 
arrived for the last instalment of the indemnity money, and has given confidence 
to every one, and her presence may probably prevent an outbreak. Latterly, we 
have been totally unprotected, instead of having a ship of war anchored in the 
neighbourhood of the city, rather than lying idle at Hong Kong. Our authorities 
rest in fancied security, from which they will awake one of these sunshiny mornings 
when it is too late. Prevention is better than cure, and it were a wise precaution 
to have a vessel moored off the factories — its presence would intimidate the 
mob, or, at all events, be a protection in time of danger. However, | fear | have 
been wandering a little out of the way, and will now wander homewards. We 
descended the hill, and passed gardens of cabbages and green peas, etc., 
growing very luxuriantly, but the vegetables are a poor substitute for those of 
England, and, though fine looking, lack flavour considerably. 


Passing along the footway, we saw the corpse of a beggar lying unburied, looked 
upon by the passengers with the greatest indifference. Coroners' inquests are 
not in vogue here, and having no friends (beggars seldom have), it might lie till it 
became so offensive as to oblige someone to throw it into the river, in which dead 
bodies are frequently found floating. Following our noses, we passed through 
the same series of shops we had seen on the other side of the town, and arrived 
at home (well tired with our three hours' walk) without accident, having been very 
well received by the natives; the only exception being the stones thrown by the 
boy on the wall. Being a large party was probably the reason, for smaller parties 
have been less successful. We were highly pleased with our ramble, for we had 
seen many things of which we had read or heard but imperfect description. 


Among other curiosities are the little feet of the women, about two or three inches 
long, looking more like goat's feet than anything else. To the children we were 
objects of astonishment, and some of them, in their anxiety to get out of our way, 
got some awkward tumbles; as for the dogs, they are as cowardly as their masters 
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— wolf-like in appearance, they show a fierce front, but a stone or stick makes 
them show tail directly. Nothing seems too trifling for this industrious race; the 
fowls, nay, the very chickens, are bereft of their tails to make fans, and the most 
simple things are turned to good purpose. The water is their highway, their roads 
inland being merely footways, about four feet wide, and few in number. 


29 August 1846: Whampao, Macao, Hong Kong, etc. 

Communication between Canton, Macao and Hong Kong is carried on by steamers, 
lorchas, and fast-boats, all of which convey passengers, though the lorchas are 
chiefly used for the transit of goods. One of the steamers, the English one with 
paddles, is a tolerable boat, of rather oldish date, from the Clyde, and has pretty 
good accommodation for passengers; the others are American, on the screw 
principle, have engines of small power, and give but a poor idea of the capability 
of steam. The Chinese have a great dread of steamers, or 'smoke-ships', as they 
called them; and they offer the safest means of travelling: then follow the lochas, 
which are manned by Europeans, and well armed, but the fast-boats, which are 
manned entirely by Chinamen, are preferred on the score of comfort; they are built 
on a sharper model than the junks, with two masts, one directly in the wind's eye, 
and, with a fair wind, make very quick passages; a sort of cabin is built amidships, on 
deck, furnished with couches, chairs, and a table, and forms a comfortable residence 
for a short voyage. From 10 to 15 dollars secure the whole of a boat to a passenger, 
if so disposed; and if joined by one or two companions, it is a most agreeable mode 
of travelling. The only objection to it is the liability of an attack from ladrones, in 
which case a foreigner is left entirely to his own defence, for no dependence can be 
placed on the Chinese boatmen; a well-directed shot or two into the assailing boat 
or boats generally makes them sheer off; but if they gain a footing on board before 
discovered, unless a man be exceedingly well armed, 'the better part of valour is 
discretion'. About half a mile below the Factories, in the centre of the river, stands 
a fort, which, with guns well served, might offer considerable obstruction to an 
invading force. Half a mile further brings you to the Deptford of China, where the 
war junks are constructed and moored in good quantity. In spite of their pertinacity 
for ancient customs, the annihilation of their fleet by the English vessels during the 
war convinced the Chinese of the inferiority of their models, and several ships have 
since been built after the European style; yet to these they have fixed projecting 
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bulwarks on the bows, with eyes painted on them, in accordance with old custom, 
for 'suppose he no have eye, how fashion he see”; and being rigged after their own 
approved model, in case of war, they will meet the fate of their predecessors. A 
Chinese junk is a most picturesque object, with its almost triangular sails, going 
within four points of the wind, or making famous way with a fair breeze. The rudders 
are very large, and, to avoid accident, are capable of elevation out of the water, when 
the vessel is at anchor. About five miles from Canton, commanded by two forts, is 
the famous barrier, placed to prevent the English ascending to the city, which they 
accomplished by another passage, for this noble river has branches innumerable. 
This barrier, formed of piles, junks filled with stones and sunk, etc., etc., has proved 
as unfortunate to the constructors, as futile in regard to the object desired; the 
stream, obstructed in its natural channel, has forced a passage on one side, carrying 
away whole fields in its course, so that, in addition to the complete spoliation of their 
river, they have the misery of seeing their valuable land carried away by their own ill- 
judged proceedings. The sides of the river are laid out in paddy fields, the mud walls 
or divisions between each field, being here and there cultivated with peaches, plums, 
plantains, lychees or oranges, very pleasing to the eye, when blossoming in Spring- 
time. The tower of a pagoda glistening in the sunshine — villages with their patch of 
woodland — retiring cottages, half hidden in a clump of bright bamboos, bending 
gracefully to the breeze, with the quaint figures of the husbandmen at their labours, 
and a background of distant hills, glad the eye with pleasing and picturesque views 
at each turn of the river. About 12 miles from Canton we come to Whampoa, the 
anchorage of all the foreign shipping which is not allowed to ascend the river further. 
Here may be seen vessels of all commercial countries, from time to time — those of 
England forming a large proportion. 


To supply them with stores, etc., shops have been established, to a considerable 
amount, in floating capital, for they are all on the water; even the doctors, who are 
plentiful here as elsewhere, not being allowed to establish themselves on shore. 
At Whampoa, the banks of the river become hilly on either side. The mouth of 
the river is studded with hills in all directions; at one part are formed the Bogue 
forts, considered so formidable till put to the test. They consist of three forts — 
one on each side of the river and a fortified hill in the centre, all armed with heavy 
cannon and appear imposing enough. One of the islands has almost been taken 
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possession of by the opium vessels in the Cumsingmoon anchorage, not far from 
Macao, a settlement belonging to the Portuguese. At one time most of the English 
firms had houses in Macao, but the occupation of Hong Kong and the facility of 
obtaining a residence latterly in Canton have had an injurious effect upon the trade 
of the place. The Portuguese have, however, had the wisdom to declare it a free 
port, and by removing restrictions on trade, in contradiction to the Government 
of Hong Kong, who impose as many as possible, its prospects are considerably 
improved. lt is a nice specimen of a Portuguese town, separated from Chinese 
territory by a wall. Its buildings are quite in the European style and the fortifications 
and churches give it a very picturesque appearance. The harbour is good and the 
climate considered one of the finest in the world. 


Through the Capsingmoon, a narrow passage among the Islands, the first view is 
obtained of Hong Kong, on which the white houses of Victoria are conspicuous. 
These islands, which stud the entrance to the Canton River, are hilly and barren; 
occasionally a hut or two may be seen with the ever accompanying church of 
bamboo and patch of ground cultivated with great labour by the indefatigable 
fishermen, who are not over particular in attacking any boat which may offer a 
chance of success. In respect to its barrenness Hong Kong offers no exception 
to the other isles which enclose the harbour. Rocks are in plenty and the hills are 
imposing enough, covered with the verdure of ferns and flowering shrubs, but 
woodland it has none. The botanist and entomologist might each find plenty of 
amusement, for flowering plants and insects abound. On the north side, stands the 
town of Victoria, an astonishing place, when we consider the short time it has taken 
to arrive at its present state. Handsome houses, of which the club is perhaps the 
most elegant elevation, and barracks unsurpassed anywhere, seem to have risen as 
by magic — English enterprise and money. It is well drained, and an extent of 30 
miles of road has been constructed, offering plenty of scope to the equestrian, who 
if caught in a heavy storm has the gratification of seeing the torrent rushing down 
the mountain sides over precipices and masses of rock in beautiful cascade, which 
cease as suddenly as they are originated. The harbour is perhaps the finest in the 
world, so enclosed by imposing hills as to have the appearance of a lake without 
means of egress, though there are four or five entrances, and the traveller might 
journey far without meeting with so beautiful a scene. 
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‘Tis sad to think so fine a harbour should bring so little commerce; the trade 
in opium is the only one that might be carried to any extent, but it has been 
entirely driven away by the unwise restrictions it has been fettered with by our 
short-sighted government, in the vain hope of raising a revenue in the colony, 
to support a set of officials three times larger than necessary; each head of a 
department requires a sub or two, again assisted by two or three deputy subs 
to do nothing; the measures of the superintendent of trade have driven all trade 
away, and the merchants are unable to pay their servants out of the profits of the 
place; truly this requires looking to by the home authorities. Hong Kong, so far 
from deserving the character of a second Sierra Leone or charnel house, is now 
more healthy than the generality of tropical residences. 


26 December 1846: A Chapter of Grievances 

In former papers, | have represented China in rather favourable terms, tending to 
give people rather a glowing idea of the country: | will now give a notion of some 
of the drawbacks attendant upon the pleasure of a residence in it, and lend a few 
shadows to the picture. 


One of the principal annoyances is the restraint put upon residents by the Chinese 
people, and the insults they are subjected to when the natives think they can offer 
them without getting their heads broken in return. This is meant to apply more 
particularly to Canton and its vicinity, for at Shanghai and the new ports foreigners 
are more respected. Access to the city is still denied to foreigners at Canton, 
till the populace become so good natured as to permit their own authorities 
to give us leave to enter, which is about as likely as a railroad to the moon, or a 
suspension bridge across the Atlantic. Such permission may be taken, but will 
never be granted, though it is a portion of the treaty, even to travelling a day's 
journey inland. Under present circumstances, however, this cannot be done: 
even a walk of a mile inland ought not to be undertaken except by an armed 
party, when it is necessary to avoid the neighbourhood of villages, etc, and even 
then strangers have been maltreated in spite of their arms, and it is necessary to 
put up with any insults that may be offered, though in the neighbourhood of the 
factories such are never allowed to pass unpunished. Thus we are confined to 
a small piece of garden ground, like so many prisoners; and to the subjects of a 
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kingdom which has the power to command respect, it is not a little galling to be 
cabined and bearded by such a set of semi-savages. 


Then comes the intolerable heat of summer. The houses are all built one behind 
another, so that the first house monopolises any little breeze there may be, and 
those backwards manage as well as they can with the thermometer ranging from 
85 to 100 degrees, and not a breath of air. A change of clothes is necessary two 
or three times a day, and during the night it is a luxury to lie on a mat, without 
any bed-covering at all, and be glad to get three or four hours sleep. Then how 
delightful is a shower-bath in the morning, or before dinner, and what a surprising 
luxury is ice. To get anything cool is the grand object, and the difficulty lies in 
obtaining it. There is little necessity to tell anyone there is danger of a stroke 
from exposure to the sun: it is too hot to be tempting: none venture out, unless 
obliged, and then under the shade of a double-covered silk or thick varnished 
Chinese umbrella. Doors and windows are all kept wide open, and the houses are 
matted over a few feet from the roof. At the top a small terrace is constructed, 
and here we sit in the evening to catch a stray breath of air. 


Confound those mosquitoes! in appearance similar to an English midge. They are 
so delicate that the motion given to the air by moving the hand is quite sufficient 
to blow them away. There is a rascal humming about me now — let us watch 
him. There he is settling upon the fleshy part of the hand, just above the little 
finger (‘tis a favourite place of theirs for feeding). He remains motionless for a few 
moments — do not disturb him and he will presently commence his repast. There 
it is, a sharp prick — immediately he buries his proboscis even to his eyes, and is 
gorging himself with his prey — the skin of the hand was a little relaxed, and now, 
by shutting the hand and tightening the skin, there he is, unable to get away, held 
by his own proboscis. He is now your victim, and he owes his life to his rapacity. If 
one of them gets into bed along with you there is an end of your rest; their instinct 
seems to tell them when you begin to sleep, for just as you are dropping into a 
doze, he comes humming about your head, and you suffer him to alight in the 
hope of killing him; you give yourself a desperate slap on the face and turn over, 
congratulating yourself on having put him hors de combat — not a bit of it; just 
as your senses are about to lapse into forgetfulness, back comes your tormentor, 
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and you are either deprived of rest for the night, or in sheer despair resign yourself 
to your fate, and in the morning take vengeance on the blood-thirsty assailant, 
who hangs upon the gauze curtains, surfeited with the night's debauch. At times 
they are more plentiful than at others, and it requires some dexterity to get under 
the mosquito bower, without one or more getting in at the same time. They are 
especially fond of fresh blood, and strangers suffer most from them. Upon some 
people their bites have little effect, leaving only a very small red spot, while upon 
others their bites swell to a large extent and cause great irritation. The pain is 
at first an acute stinging sensation, which, in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
subsides into an itching, sometimes lasting three or four days. Centipedes are 
also common, and grow to an immense size — four to six inches long; their bite 
is very venomous, though scarcely endangering life. In moving about, they keep 
an undeviating course; if a chair or table be in the way, they climb up one side and 
down the other, rather than change their line of march. It is far from pleasant to 
have such a thing climbing up your leg, though they seldom bite unless assailed. 
The Chinese name is synonymous with the English term, and the servants say they 
are 'number one bad thing'. Snakes are common in the fields, but seldom are 
found in the houses, where lizards run about the walls; being quite harmless they 
are encouraged for their services as mosquito catchers, which fully make amends 
for their ugliness. Enormous spiders are also tolerated for the same good offices. 
There are several sorts of grasshoppers and crickets, which keep up an incessant 
singing day and night, which is anything but agreeable to those anxious for a nap; 
one large species, a sort of tree cricket, makes a most stunning noise, so loud as to 
prevent you holding conversation in the usual tone near it. 


One of the greatest of miseries, prickly heat, as it is termed, generally accompanies 
the great heat of summer; foreigners suffer exceedingly from it, and even the 
native Chinese are not exempt from it; indeed, they appear to feel the extremes 
of the climate as severely as Europeans. A rash breaks out over the body; eating 
or drinking causes the greatest irritation, and feels just as though needles were 
being run into you in all directions, and at times is almost maddening; the skin 
peels off, and a second or third edition follows, dependent on the continuance of 
the hot weather. If the itch be half as irritating it must be bad enough! The older 
residents console the griffins with the notion that it is a preventive of fever; but 
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it is difficult to say which is preferable. Boils are another of the many afflictions 
we are visited with, far too plentiful to be agreeable companions; they seem 
indigenous to the climate, for the Chinese are sometimes covered with them. The 
chief diseases to which Europeans are liable are fever and dysentery; they are 
very common and require prompt treatment. These are a few of our grievances; 
enormous cockroaches flitting about you, like so many bats at night, clouds of 
black and white ants devouring whatever comes in their way, multitudes of rats, 
and mildewed clothing are among the lesser nuisances, which, if people were 
acquainted with more fully in England, they would be more content with the 
blessings they may enjoy at home, and less anxious to leave it. 


People imagine that China is one of those celestial spots where money only 
requires picking up, and on arrival are disgusted to find that English markets are 
overstocked with Chinese exports, and Chinese markets glutted with English 
manufactures, render the acquisition of riches as difficult as in any part of the world. 


Obitu ary Notice ` 


The Epping Monthly Record contains the following biographical notice of the 
late Mr. Richard Rothwell, who died lately at his residence, Trelawny, Wanstead, 
Essex, at the age of 74. Mr. Rothwell was born at Carlisle, where his grandfather 
introduced cotton spinning by mule machinery from Bolton in Lancashire, in 
1715 [sic], a business which his father subsequently continued there with the 
late Mr. William Halton. He came to London in 1837, and entered the office of 
Ewart Maccaughey & Co., at that time in Copthall Court. There he remained till 
the autumn of 1845, when he proceeded to Canton to take charge of the tea 
department, with the firm of Jamieson, Edger & Co., with which and its successors 
he remained during his sojourn in China. As the lorcha Arrow war stopped all 
business he returned to England early in 1857. In the following year his old friend 
Mr. G. Marshall happened to come home, and they commenced business in 
August 1858, under the firm of Rothwell, Marshall & Co. Mr. Rothwell was one 
of the pall bearers at the sad funeral of six of his comrades, who were murdered 
at Wang Chu Kee, near Canton, and by the merest chance he and three others 
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A o d othwells 


~~ CHAPTER 11 


of the initial party were not involved in that terrible massacre. Mr. Rothwell was 


a Liveryman of the Grocers' Company since 1856, and one of Her Majesty's 
Lieutenants for the City of London since 1872, and for many years Director of the 
Mutual Life Assurance Society. 
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National Archives, Kew, reference FO917/316 — research by Karen Litton. 

Quoted from The Carlisle Journal, 19 October 1866. It reported the sudden 
death of James Paley Rothwell, at Carnham, Australia, on 14 August last. Chief 
mourners were Samuel Rothwell of St. Arnaud the brother of the deceased, and 
Lawrence Rostron of Melbourne. 

The Rothwells of Rothwell & Co. were born in Lancashire. The name is Lancastrian 
according to the curator at the Cumbria Records Office, Carlisle, herself a 
Lancastrian. 

The inscription on the headstone is recorded on page 3 of the printed volume of 
Memorials etc., at St. Cuthbert's, by Ferguson, available at the Cumbria Records 
Office, The Castle, Carlisle. 

The James Hargreaves credited with the invention of the spinning jenny died in 
Nottingham in 1778. Though he had a son working with him to the end, he was 
in partnership with Thomas James and others, and after his death Thomas James 
paid Hargreaves' widow £400 for his share of the business. The James Hargreaves 
who died in 1843 might have been the inventor's son, and the Carlisle Journal 
report of 1843 rolled their two lives into one. There are some who maintain that 
both the spinning jenny and the water frame were invented by Thomas Highs. At 
the trial in the King's Bench Court on 25 June 1785, to repeal a patent granted to 
Richard Arkwright, Thomas Highs said in evidence that about thirteen years earlier 
he had been brought together with Arkwright in Manchester by 'a gentleman, a 
tradesman in Bolton, one Thomas Rothwell...' 

The Carlisle Journal, 5 December 1856. 

Quoted from the Editor's note of The Carlisle Journal. |t wrote: We have been 
favoured with the above 'Leaf from the Note-book' of a young, talented, and 
highly-promising friend, who left Carlisle a short time ago, on a mercantile mission 
to China, and from whom we expect farther communications relative to the strange 
people amongst whom his lot is at present cast. 

The Carlisle Journal, 5 April 1895. The 1715 date is clearly wrong. The 
grandfather, Edward Rothwell, died at the age of fifty-four, on 8 May 1819. Noted 
elsewhere he started the Carlisle mill in 1799. 
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Thomas Rothwell (left) and Tsang Yau (right) 
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Zimmern Family, c. 1910 

From left: (seated) George, Mrs. Shi Charn-kwong, 
Shi Charn-kwong (Shi Yu-man), Ernest, 

Mrs. Shi Bing-kwong (Ms. Fung), Ethel, Willie 
(standing) Harry, May, Ellen 

(front) Andrew & Edward 
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As Zimmern Brothers, the Zimmern family were bankers, originally from 
Heidelberg, the famous university city. By the mid-nineteenth century the clan 
had branched out into several German, French and American towns. According 
to research by Laurent Zimmern, of Rouen and Paris, the family line can be traced 
to Neckarzimmern from 1598; a village near Rottwell, about fifty miles south 
south-east of Stuttgart, and thirty-four miles from the Swiss border. 


Adolph (or Adolf) Hermann Christian Anton Zimmern was born in Heidelberg, 
on 16 January 1842, to Ludwig, who had six other children: Gotthold in 1840, 
Siegmund in 1843, Friedrich Franz in 1846, Caroline in 1848, and two others, 
Anna and Adelene, who died in infancy. Ludwig Zimmern himself was one of 
eight children. Of his sons, Gotthold died in his prime in Egypt. Adolph and 
Friedrich migrated to Britain, settling in Manchester, where Adolph was engaged 
in commerce, and Friedrich went into textiles manufacturing. Only Siegmund 
remained in Germany, where he became a doctor, in Hamburg. 


On first arrival in England, Adolph lived at 40 Dulcie Street, Oxford Road, 
Manchester. He joined Reiss & Co., merchants and shipping agents in that city. 
On 25 April 1866, he applied for naturalisation as a British Subject. This was 
granted on 5 May 1866. The Home Office note on his application stated he was 
twenty-four, unmarried, a merchant, had already resided nearly seven years and 
intended to do so permanently. On 17 September 1866, he petitioned the Home 
Secretary for permission to live in China for a period not exceeding six years, with 
the intention to continue in residence in the United Kingdom thereafter. Reiss & 
Co. then posted him to Canton. 


As a consequence of the Second Opium War, Reiss & Co. suspended its business 
in Canton and Hong Kong, leaving its interests there to be handled by Holliday, 
Wise & Co. Reiss & Co. was reorganised in 1862 at Shameen (now called 
Shamian), on the Pearl River, Canton, and in Hong Kong in 1867.' It was thus 
in this era of expansion that Adolph Zimmern arrived at Canton, where he was 
admitted as a partner in 1867. His name appears on the Hong Kong Special 
Jurors Lists for 1868, 1869 and 1870. On 17 February 1868, he was elected 
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chairman of the Arbitration Committee of the Hong Kong General Chamber 
of Commerce. He was then elected Vice-chairman of the Chamber, until his 
resignation between November 1870 and 17 February 1871, on his transfer to 
Shanghai. The China Directories for 1872 and 1873 list him as 'Zimmern, Adolph, 
merchant (Reiss & Co.) Shanghai’. 


In Shanghai, Adolph Zimmern attended a meeting of Shanghai rate-payers on 6 
May 1872, but by April 1872 he had been elected to the Council for the Foreign 
Community of Shanghai, also known as the Anglo-American Municipal Council. 
He served on the Public Works Committee of the Council. The Municipal Report 
for the year to 31 March 1873 notes with regret the departure of Adolph Zimmern 
(and others); it appears that he resigned in December 1872. His time was up for 
his six years' absence from Britain. 


On returning from Asia, Adolph Zimmern married Mathilde Eckhard in Frankfurt 
on 15 January 1874. They had one son, Alfred (later Sir Alfred), who was to 
become eminent as an internationalist academic and a founder of UNESCO, and 
three daughters, Elsie, Edith and Dorothy. Dorothy married an Anglican cleric 
of Winchester Cathedral in 1918, and left no children. The other two daughters 
remained single. Sir Alfred was survived by a daughter and a stepdaughter. 


Adolph Zimmern died at Surbiton, Surrey, on 2 November 1916, nearly seventy- 
five years old. An obituary published in the Surrey Comet, 16 November 1916, 
states that on his return from China he continued to be associated with Reiss Bros 
and Co., and that he was able to attend to his duties up to within a day of his 
death. After his marriage in 1874, the family lived in Surbiton, first in Adelaide 
Road, then at 20 Avenue Elmers, and since 1903 at Oak Hill Drive in a house 
which he had built for himself and his family. 


He was said to have taken an active interest in local affairs, and was an enthusiast 
in the cause of education. For over twenty years he was a manager of St. Mark's 
Church Schools, and for the greater part of that time also acted as treasurer. He 
took a warm personal interest in both teachers and scholars. As a school manager 
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he occupied a seat on the School Attendance Committee of the Kingston Petty 
Sessional Division. He was also for many years interested in the Surbiton School 
of Art. He was an active member of the committee of the Kingston Provident 
Dispensary, and was the first president of the Surbiton and Tolworth Horticultural 
Society. He contributed generously to the Surbiton War Relief and Emergency 
Fund, to the inauguration of which he made a substantial donation. 


| have always known that my maternal grandmother, Shi Sheung-hing, was a 
Zimmern, because her youngest brother, a stockbroker, Shi Charn-kwong (7፻/፳2፤), 
known in business as Shi Yu-man (75፳8 32), was also called Adolph Zimmern. From 
as far back as | can remember we invariably called on him each Chinese New 
Year to pay our respects. Other members of the family were known as Zimmern 
and/or Shi: W.A. Zimmern, Uncle Willie, was Shi Yuk-shu (38 ጐ &), and his brother 
George was She Yuk-ki (a E$) (as romanised by Uncle George). Thus | made 
little attempt to trace my Zimmern roots while | lived and worked in Hong Kong, 
apart from a conversation on the subject with Uncle Willie in 1989, shortly before 


he died. 


Uncle Willie believed Adolph Zimmern reached China, at Shanghai, by 1862. 
While there he served on the Shanghai Municipal Council, and came to ‘protect’ 
Yip Lai-kam. According to him, she was a Shanghai Eurasian whose father was 
called Ipsworth. 


It was 2006 by the time | attempted to put the jigsaw together and discovered 
the sequence of events set out above, which is at variance with Uncle Willie's 
impressions. Happily, | also made contact with David, Uncle Georges son, 8 
scientist at Cambridge. David tells me his father was not so categorical about 
his grandmother's origin. Uncle George believed Yip Lai-kam's father was a Scot, 
possibly from the border region between England and Scotland. In that context, 
Hepburn or Hepworth might be nearer the mark than Ipsworth. Of course, if 
Uncle Willie's Ipsworth was a slight mispronunciation, it could be Epworth, if that 
is a family name. To speculate further, Ripley might conceivably be another name 
which could transliterate as Yip. 
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At any rate, Adolf Hermann Christian Anton Zimmern had four children by Yip 
Lai-kam. The eldest was a daughter, believed to be called Mary, Shi Sheung-mei 
(8€). She was born in 1868 and died in 1900. She was ‘protected’ by Sir 
Jacob Sassoon, and had one son, Suen Chi-cheung (f£; 5 &), who died young. 
Next was a son, Andrew Zimmern, otherwise Shi Bing-kwong (435€), who 
was born in 1869 and died in 1905. He was followed by Shi Sheung-hing, my 
maternal grandmother (wife of Lo Cheung-shiu), who was born on 9 April 1870 
and died on 10 December 1927. Some sources call my maternal grandmother 
Lucie. None of her living descendants have heard of that name. | believe it may 
be a mix-up with her sister-in-law, Mrs. Ho Fook, who was Lucy. The youngest 
was Adolph Zimmern, otherwise Shi Chaan-kwong, born 1871, died 1950. 


My uncle M.W. Lo once remarked to me that his uncle, Shi Bing-kwong, was 
a scholar. Shi Bing-kwong joined the Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs on 
completion of his schooling at the Central School (later Queen's College). He was 
first posted to Shanghai. Later he was selected for service on the staff of Yuan Shih- 
k'ai, who eventually became the first president of the Republic of China. However, 
long before that, he had returned to Hong Kong and became the chief clerk at 
Wilkinson and Grist, solicitors. Possibly while serving in Shanghai, he married 
Ms. Chow, a Soochow (now Suzhou) beauty, who unfortunately died young, after 
bearing four children: their eldest, Ethel, was born in Hong Kong in 1887. He then 
married Mary Fung, who was a cousin of Mary Lowcock, Mrs. Shi Chaan-kwong/Shi 
Yu-man.? She bore him three sons, Willie, George and Edward, but Shi Bing-kwong 
died before George was two, and Edward was born after his death. 


The families of the two brothers lived under one roof, no doubt with their mother, 
Ms. Yip, until her death in 1900. An unusual feature was that Bing-kwong and 
Chaan-kwong's children were numbered in one sequence. Perhaps this was 
due to six children having been born to Bing-kwong before Andrew was born to 
Chaan-kwong. Andrew became number seven child, to protect him in a crowd. 
Edward was then number eight. Following Bing-kwong's death in 1905, Chaan- 
kwong became legal guardian to them all, at least until 1927. 
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Bing-kwongs first three children were girls, Ethel, May and Ellen. They married 
Ho Sai-iu, Ho Sai-wah and Alfred Hall, respectively. The next was Harry, of whom 
| have no recollection. He is believed to have left the family home following an 
argument with his uncle. He has not been heard from since 1938. 


Willie spent his life in commerce, and retired as Secretary to the Wheelock 
Marden Group. He served in the Hong Kong Volunteer Defence Corps during 
the Japanese attack on Hong Kong in 1941, escaped into China, found his way to 
India, and was a Captain in the Gurkhas by the time of the Japanese surrender. 


George was a man of many parts. | remember seeing him at gatherings at 
Idlewild, Sir Robert Ho Tung" residence. | believe he was Sir Robert's confidant 
before and after his time at Oxford, and call to the bar? Like many others, he was 
arrested by the Japanese secret police in 1942 and imprisoned in the Supreme 
Court building. Dr. K.C. Yeo, Florence Ho Tung husband, and later Director of 
Medical & Health Services, told me that when he was arrested and imprisoned, 
he was in an adjoining cell to George. George taught K.C. Yeo to sing hymns 
and converted him to Christianity. For a period after the restoration of civil 
government in Hong Kong, George served as a magistrate. Following ordination 
he was for a while warden of St. John's Hall, University of Hong Kong, and later 
headmaster of the Diocesan Boys' School. He also served as canon, St. John's 
Cathedral. He married Dorothy Whiteley, and they have one son, David, who has 
been most helpful to me in my compiling of these notes. 


Edward must have been a practical joker in his youth, because my mother and 
siblings refer to him as 'naughty' Eight. He was briefly in the Maritime Customs 
Police in Shanghai. | am told that during his time there, people still remembered 
his father, Shi Bing-kwong. By the time of the Japanese attack in 1941, Edward 
was back in Hong Kong. Whether he was involved in intelligence work, or 
because of his brother Willie's escape into China, Edward was arrested by the 
Japanese secret police and executed. Of course, being Eurasian would have been 
enough to arouse their suspicion. We certainly tried to keep our heads down 
during the Japanese Occupation. 
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All five of Chaan-kwongs sons, and son-in-law, Robbie Lee, were keen sportsmen. 
Francis and Archie represented Hong Kong in inter-port cricket against Shanghai. 
Ernie was a good league cricketer. Robbie was elected captain at the Kowloon 
Cricket Club. Freddie was a successful solicitor and a good tennis player. Archie 
was in business until he decided to turn to law and was called to the bar. He was 
eventually appointed a judge of the High Court. Francis succeeded to his father's 
seat in the Stock Exchange and achieved success and eminence to serve a term as 
Chairman. All of them served in the Volunteers in 1941. Andrew was killed with 
my brother Algy and John Litton when 5th Battery were massacred at Lyemun in 
December 1941. Ernie made the supreme sacrifice in the heroic stand by No. 
3, Eurasian Company at Wong Nei Chong Gap. The others were taken prisoner. 
The happy ending here is the marriage of Freddie, Francis and Archie to three 
Kotewall sisters, Doris, Helen and Cicely, respectively. 


1 Hong Kong General Chamber of Commerce's synopsis of Foreign Traders in Hong 
Kong, cited from 75e China Directory, 1867 (Hong Kong: n.p., 1867). 

2 See chapter 10. In the section on Shi Sheung-hing and the Sheung Hing Fund, 
refererence is made to Mrs. Shi Yu-man being a pillar of support for my maternal 
grandmother in her final illness. 

3 When George went up to Keble College, Oxford, to read Law Mods and the 
Honours School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics in 1930, he discovered Sir 
Alfred Zimmern was present. Rather than create embarrassment, he matriculated as 
George Yuk-ki She. In the event, he and Sir Alfred became good friends and kept 
up a cordial correspondence to the end. 
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Top: Yip Lai-kam (Zimmern) matriarch 
Bottom: Zimmern Ladies. (from left) Shi Sheung-hing/Mrs. Lo Cheung-shui; 


Mrs. Shi Yu-man/Shi Charn-kwong/Adolf Zimmern; Mary Shi Sheung-mei; 
Ms. Chou/Mrs. Shi Bing-kwong/Andrew Zimmern 





Top: Andrew Zimmern (Shi Bing-kwong) and Ms. Chou 
Bottom: Willie Zimmern and his mother Mrs. Shi Bing-kwong (Ms. Fung) 
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My parents were nominally, but only nominally, cousins, as the wife of my paternal 
grandfather was also the sister of my maternal grandfather. As recorded in chapter 
4, we addressed Grandfather's wife as Grandmother, and Father's mother as Sai 
Mah. Though the two families had close ties and lived near one another, my 
parents' marriage was an arranged match. They were married at the Marriage 
Registry on 5 March 1919. The traditional rites were also completed that day, not 
to mention the rounds of receptions and banquets which accompanied such joyous 
events. 


My mother was an acknowledged beauty and had been described as the most 
beautiful Ho family bride. She was the belle of the ball at the community event 
graced by HRH The Prince of Wales when Prince Edward visited Hong Kong in 
1921. She was born in Hong Kong on 3 October 1897, the fifth of eventually nine 
surviving children. She was named Lo How-jing at birth and was called Lo Mo-yin 
(Æ) at school. Somehow she was later known as Doris Lo in St. Stephens Girls’ 
School, where she won quite a few prizes for her school results. Amazingly, nearly 
half a dozen of those prizes, leather-bound volumes of Shakespeare and Dickens, 
survived the Japanese use of Tytam Villa as a field hospital as well as the looting 
before, during and after that. Those books were presented by her back to St. 
Stephen's just a year before her death on 20 April 1981. 


My father was born in Hong Kong on 10 September 1894, Grandfather' ninth 
child and the youngest of seven sons. He died in Saigon (now called Ho Chi 
Minh City), on 11 January 1963. He had only one name, Ho Sai-ki, but he 
was generally known as Ho Ki, the middle character of his full name omitted. 
| never got to know him, as he left Hong Kong at the beginning of 1935 after 
he lost his position at Sassoons. | was seven years old at that time. He went to 
Shanghai to re-establish himself. He stayed there with Frank Roberts and his 
family. He worked at A.V. (Gussy) White's stock broking firm until the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour, when they also struck at Hong Kong and the International 
Settlement in Shanghai at the same time. He was then interned at Lunghua Civilian 
Assembly Centre, as the internment camp near Shanghai was euphemistically 
called: the only British civilian with a Chinese name to be interned there. 
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In any review of my father’s life | feel it is important to remember that he was 
already seven years of age (nine by lunar reckoning) when his mother was 
formally admitted into the Ho family as a concubine in 1902. He might have 
felt ostracised until that time. He then moved with his mother into the Ho Fook 
household at 10 Caine Road. This also accounts for the omission of his name 
from his grandmother's tombstone, which bears an inscription to the effect that it 
was erected by her sons and grandsons (duly named) on an auspicious day in the 
twenty-third year of Guangxu, 1897, before he was legitimatised. All this could 
explain Father's urge 'to belong' among his brothers. 


Soon after Father moved into Grandfather's principal household, Ho Sai- kwong 
and Ho Sai-leung were taken to Tulse Hill School, London, at the end of summer 
1903; they then moved to King's College School, Wimbledon, in 1904. Two 
years later, in 1906, Father went to the same school along with Ho Sai-chuen and 
a cousin, Ho Sai-kit, the eldest son of Ho Kom-tong. All had studied for varying 
periods at Queen's College before going abroad. Ho Sai-kwong had left King's 
College School just before Father entered the school, and according to the 
History of Queen's College he studied at St. Thomas's Hospital until he returned 
to Hong Kong in 1908.' Ho Sai-kit left King's College School after only one 
year, to return to Hong Kong in 1907. Ho Sai-leung became a prefect before 
leaving King's to go up to St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1907, to read civil 
engineering, but he did not complete his tripos. Ho Sai-chuen was at King's with 
Father until the summer of 1911 and is recorded as having been a keen member 
of the school's shooting team and of the Officer Training Corps.? Ho Sai-chuen 
then went up to St. John's College, Cambridge, in the autumn of 1911, to read 
medicine. He took his B.A. in 1914, and passed his second M.B. examinations 
in 1915 and 1916.2 Neither the St. John's nor the Cambridge University archives 
show the London hospital where he did his attachment, but he obtained the 
Diploma of the Society of Apothecaries in 1918. Of all Grandfather's sons, he 
was the only one to complete a professional course of training. Father remained 
at King's College School until the end of 1911, when he returned to Hong Kong. 
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Everyone who knew Ho Ki seemed to speak well of him, and of his friendliness 
and willingness to help others. Willie Howard often told me of the happy times 
he had spent with him, even though Ho Ki was more than ten years his senior. 
Eric Cumine got on well with him at Lunghua in internment. My older Ho cousins 
constantly compare our good fortune in having a father who spent time with 
his children on outings and so on, as against their own parents who never did 
anything of that sort, and they say how thrilled they would be when they were 
occasionally included in our outings as well. At the quiet diamond anniversary 
dinner at Ho Sai-lai's with no more than a dozen persons present (among whom 
Grace and | were honoured to have been included), the General reminisced 
about the eve of their wedding sixty years before, when his uncle Ho Kom- 
tong, who had 'enjoyed a good life with many wives and lots of children' ritually 
combed his hair and intoned felicitous wishes. Ho Sai-lai also said he particularly 
remembered my father helping with the arrangements and giving him good 
advice, especially to avoid getting drunk. Unfortunately, Father himself always 
tended to overindulge in alcohol, both when he was feeling low and when he had 
cause for celebration. He eventually died from a stroke after drinking too much. 


Father's world started to crumble while Grandfather was on his travels in 1925. 
Before setting forth, Grandfather had left his finances in the hands of his three 
elder sons, Ho Sai-iu, Ho Sai-kwong and Ho Sai-leung, in roughly equal segments. 
All | am certain about is that, with the possible exception of Ho Sai-iu (at least 
according to his son, Prof. Ho Hung-chiu), they speculated in a big way and lost 
heavily. There are various stories of how they had been set up, but it is now 
impossible to ascertain the veracity of this. The net result was that Grandfather's 
fortune was decimated. Realising that someone had to take responsibility, Ho 
Sai-leung, who alone had no children, shielded his brothers by owning up to 
his father that he was the cause of the disaster. Grandfather struck him and 
his wife off his will. When Grandfather was about to go into surgery for bowel 
cancer, Ho Sai-leung pleaded with Ho Sai-kwong to tell him they were all in the 
speculation together. Ho Sai-kwong turned a deaf ear, and Grandfather did not 
survive surgery. Of his sons, Ho Sai-cheuk had predeceased him, and none of his 
surviving sons re-established themselves financially. 
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Mention may be made of Grandfather's arrangement of good commercial 
positions for each of his sons. Ho Sai-wing and Ho Sai-iu, who were not sent to 
England for schooling, completed their education at Queen's College in Hong 
Kong. Upon leaving school in 1902 and 1906 respectively, both started work 
in the native shipping department of Jardines, probably under the umbrella of 
the compradors office. Ho Sai-wing became comprador to E.D. Sassoon & Co. 
in 1909. After another five years Ho Sai-wing went over to the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation as comprador in 1914. In the same year Ho Sai-iu 
moved from Jardines to become comprador to the Mercantile Bank of India. Ho 
Sai-kwong is said to have assisted Grandfather for a few years after his return from 
England, until he became Ho Sai-wing's assistant, and eventually succeeded him, 
at Sassoons. Father then became Ho Sai-kwongjs assistant. In the meantime, Ho 
Sai-cheuk had been assistant to Cheung Pui-kai (Second Aunt Bessie's husband 
and Clara Ho Tung's brother) at the Mercantile Bank. When Ho Sai-wing became 
comprador to the Hongkong Bank, the two of them moved across to become his 
assistant compradors. 


In 1925 Ho Sai-kwong negotiated a change of his position at Sassoons: he got 
on to the board of directors and Father took over from him as comprador, with 
Grandfather's continuing guarantee. Another of the dispositions by Grandfather 
around that time was for his general trading and import and export firm, Yue 
Lee Yuen, to be run by Ho Sai-iu and Ho Sai-kwong as partners. | am not sure 
whether this responsibility proved too great a burden on someone with a neurotic 
disposition, but Ho Sai-iu took an overdose of sleeping pills towards the end of 
1932. He was rushed to hospital and resuscitated. He recovered sufficiently to 
be discharged home for recuperation, but died suddenly of pneumonia in the 
small hours of New Year's Day 1933. 


Yue Lee Yuen was insolvent and, on Ho Sai-iu's death, it went into liquidation. 
As its two partners were also the executors of Grandfather's will, there was an 
obvious danger of the creditors of the firm enforcing the sale of the residue of 
the estate, whatever the two executors' personal interests in such residue, or 
the market value of the properties. So on 18 January 1933, Ho Sai-kwong, the 
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sole remaining executor and trustee, appointed five new trustees to take over 
his responsibilities for what remained of the estate: The Hermitage in Kennedy 
Road, two houses in Bowen Road and two in Aberdeen, all mortgaged. The 
new trustees were Mrs. Ho Fook, Victoria Bush, Nancy Kew, Phyllis Law and Doris 
Ho. All the beneficiaries under the will were also parties to this new trust deed. 
In consideration of the monies they had used from the estate and for which no 
account had been rendered, Ho Sai-kwong and Ethel Ho (as executrix of Ho Sai- 
iu's estate) surrendered their interests; indeed, Aunt Ethel acknowledged in the 
deed that her husband owed to the estate more than his share was worth. The 
deed also recited that the shares of Aunt Lizzie Waller and her children, and 
those of Iris Ho, had been paid off in full. Ho Sai-chuen and my father, Ho Sai-ki, 
renounced their claims. 


What a sorry mess things had got to! Both to generate some income for the 
estate and to curtail expenditure, Grandmother's entire household (apart from 
Maggie and Lily Cheung, who rented their own flat at Happy Valley) moved from 
The Hermitage to Ho Sai-leung's house, Tytam Villa, where the American Country 
Club is now situated. The Hermitage was let, and used as a private hotel, until 
seized by the Japanese and turned into a geisha house. The property was 
recovered after the war and sold, as recorded in chapter 4. 


Within a few months of the family move to Tytam Villa, Ho Sai-leung shot himself, 
on 21 December 1933, in a trough-like storm water nullah between our home 
and Tytam Tuk Reservoir, above Turtle Cove. It is generally believed that he felt 
overwhelmed by his debts. The mortgage on Tytam Villa exceeded its market 
value. There were other debts, as well as a large trading loss at Jardines for which 
he had to assume responsibility. As a Justice of the Peace, and comprador at 
Jardines, he had standing in society. As an officer on the police reserve he had a 
revolver on personal issue. He used it on himself. 


Ho Sai-chuen had married an English wife during his student days in England, 


and he brought her home on his return to Hong Kong in 1919. A daughter, Iris, 
was born to them in 1922, but the marriage soon fell apart. His wife returned 
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to England, taking Iris with her. Uncle Chuen never fully recovered from that 
experience and subsequently led a quiet life, continuing his practice. He was 
elected to the Sanitary Board for a three-year term from 1926 to 1928. His gruff 
and direct manner meant that he was not cut out to be a society doctor, and his 
medical practice was possibly not among the most popular, but his reputation was 
unsullied. He suffered a cerebral haemorrhage and died within twenty-four hours 
on 29 April 1938, at the age of forty-eight. He is buried at Chiu Yuen Cemetery. 
| remember attending his funeral, at which the chief mourners were a lady and 
a girl of roughly my age, his second family. Pansy was the daughters name. By 
a curious turn of events, Pansy's granddaughter, Kristen Dodds, wrote to the 
University of Hong Kong to trace her roots, and her name was mentioned to me. 
| was delighted to be in touch with her. Grace and | had dinner with Kristen and 
her husband, Rob, near York, on their visit over Christmas 2005, and found them 
a lovely couple. Although | was able to speak with Pansy several times over the 
telephone, | did not have the opportunity to see her in Los Angeles where she 
had settled, before she lost her battle with cancer. She preferred to use Sylvia, 
instead of Pansy, as her name. 


In taking over the Sassoon compradorship from Ho Kwong in 1925, Father 
subsumed his outstanding liabilities. Furthermore, Ho Kwong's losses and other 
outlay continued to be charged to that account. Thus a letter from Sassoons 
to Ho Kwong, dated 31 December 1927, and showing an outstanding sum of 
$59 800.63, asked for and got his signature to: '| confirm the above debit balance, 
and request you to transfer same to Ho Ki Consolidated Loan Account as at 31 
December 1927'. The final six monthly statements for this account to June 1929 
disclosed an accumulated debit balance of $1,978,721.45.^ This was eventually 
met by the Ho Fook Estate, as the compradorship had been guaranteed by 
Grandfather's personal bond. In return for this settlement Father surrendered 
all further interest under the will. Furthermore, the statement to June 1929 
still showed outlay on Ho Kwong's account during that period. It also showed 
commissions and brokerages receivable of $7,896.87 for those six months, which 
was a pretty good income for the time. 
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On one of the few occasions Mother revealed her grievous sense of loss over my 
brother Algy's death, she recalled her discovery that the bottle of Lysol disinfectant 
she kept in her bathroom at The Hermitage had been diluted. This was soon after 
Ho Sai-iu's death when, in addition to family finances being in disarray, Father's 
affairs at Sassoons were in turmoil. Algy, who was under 13 at the time, had 
sensed that, and having heard of people committing suicide by drinking Lysol, 
he diluted the Lysol as a precaution against Father resorting to this desperate 
measure. 


Father's trouble at Sassoons on that occasion was over $45,000, on which the 
firm threatened to take action. To save him and the family name, the trustees of 
Grandfather's will (Mother taking no part), agreed to bail him out provided his 
mother's and his children's shares therein were surrendered. Sai Mah would have 
done anything to save her son. With the provision in the will that 'the receipt of 
the father or mother of my grandchildren entitled hereunder shall be a full and 
complete discharge to my Trustees notwithstanding the fact that my grandchildren 
shall be minor', Father signed away my siblings' rights. | was not a beneficiary, as I 
was born after Grandfather's death. This was in July 1933. 


Worse was to come towards the end of 1934, after Grandfather Lo died. There 
had been a shake-up at Sassoons, and H.H. Priestley, who had been in charge for 
a long time, left the firm. The new management suddenly conducted a detailed 
examination of the books of Father's department and found serious discrepancies. 
Father's instinctive reaction was to flee to Canton by the night ferry. Mother 
managed to convince him of the futility of any such course of action and to seek 
legal advice instead. Under M.K. Lo's mediation, Sassoons agreed to restitution 
of $52,500 in lieu of legal action. The problem then was to find that sum of 
money, as the Ho Fook Estate had been sucked dry. Through the intercession 
of both his wives, Sir Robert Ho Tung granted an interview to my parents, who 
were accompanied by both those ladies, Grandmother and M.K. After the most 
strenuous entreaties by Father, Grandmother, M.K., and his two spouses (Mother 
recalled in particular that Clara pleaded with her husband as if it was for herself) and 
Mother kneeling before him, Sir Robert eventually agreed to contribute $30,000. 
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That still left $22,500, which on M.K.'s proposal, and with his siblings’ agreement, 
was met from Grandfather Lo's estate. They further generously treated it not as an 
advance of Mother's share under the will but as a charge to the whole estate. 


M.K. then anticipated Mother's need for continuing funds to meet our school fees 
and other household expenses. On his suggestion, and again with his siblings' 
endorsement, Mother was provided with a monthly allowance from the estate, 
and she received her full share in the distributions of the estate's net income 
after meeting her charges. On top of all that, he gave Mother a small car for 
her personal use and another for taking us to school, Tytam Villa being fairly 
inaccessible from town. There can be few other cases anywhere, and at any time, 
of greater generosity to a sister and her family in need! 


After that third escape from complete ruin, Father left for Shanghai at the 
beginning of 1935 to attempt a fresh start. Some say he did quite well there 
at one time. However, he never once communicated with Mother or sent any 
remittance. Apart from sending each of his children a pencil and fountain pen 
set one Christmas, none of us heard from him either. On his graduation in the 
summer of 1941, Algy went to Shanghai to visit him. Except for a photograph 
for which they posed together, | do not recall Algy saying anything about his 
impressions. In a few short months the war came and Algy was silenced forever. 


After the Japanese surrender and his release from Lunghua, Father returned to 
Hong Kong briefly. By that time he and Mother were completely estranged, and 
we did not have a home of our own. We were still staying with Uncle M.W. and 
family at 103 Robinson Road. We actually stayed with them from December 
1941 until October 1949, which again demonstrated how generous my uncle and 
aunt were. My father then stayed at a temporary hostel run by the Government, 
in a block of flats in Prince Edward Road, for released internees and others in 
transit in those unsettled times. Even during that period we saw very little of 
him. | think Pam, Cissy and | spent an afternoon with him, and saw him at a few 
family gatherings. | remember him at Ho Sai-wing's funeral. We walked side by 
side all the way from 62 Bonham Road to the old Hindu crematorium, where the 
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Government Stadium at So Kon Po stands. Ho Sai-wing had been arrested and 
tortured by the Japanese and was only released on Liberation Day. On returning 
home he indulged in Scotch whisky by the case, and died within months of VJ 
Day. 


Soon after that Father decided to join Ho Kwong in Saigon. At the time | could 
not fathom why he saw opportunities there but not Hong Kong. Now | have a 
better inkling of what must have been in his mind. After Father's death in 1963, 
the British Consul in Saigon returned his papers at my request. That small parcel 
included papers which he had carried to Shanghai in 1935, kept throughout his 
internment at Lunghua and retained by his side till his death. Those papers were 
the carbon copies of his letters to Ho Kwong as the latter moved around China 
in the 1930s and therefore subsequent to the settlement with Sassoons in 1929. 
Those communications were to the effect that, in accordance with Ho Kwong's 
instructions, he had given assurances that certain sums would be paid, that the 
dates had passed and that no funds had materialised, and asking in anguish what 
was going on as he was being left in the lurch. Apart from $5,000 here and there, 
most of the amounts were in hundreds of dollars, but overall they must have 
contributed to his problems with Sassoons in 1933 and 1934. Evidently Father 
thought that Ho Kwong was doing well in Saigon in 1946 with his connections with 
Bao Dai, the Annam king, and that he too could benefit from that good fortune. 
What a delusion! Whatever business he might previously have attempted to 
carry on, by 1960, his sole income was from teaching English. Ronald, Pam and I 
took turns sending him $100 a month. The money was sent via Stanley Ho to his 
brother John, who was in business in Saigon, to obtain a better rate of exchange, 
and we could be sure he received it. It appears that, after collecting our small 
allowance from John around Christmas 1962, Father got drunk and had a stroke. 
He was admitted to the U.S. Army Hospital but died on 11 January 1963. On 
being notified, we asked John to arrange for his cremation or burial, whichever 
was the more convenient. He was buried in the French Cemetery in Saigon until 
1983, when the Vietnamese authorities cleared the area for a park. | have not yet 
been able to locate the present whereabouts of his remains. 
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My father also had five sisters. Eldest among them, Second Aunt Bessie, was 
married to the younger brother of Clara Ho Tung. They had two daughters and 
two sons. Bessie died young and her children were initially looked after by Clara, 
until my grandparents felt it would be best for all concerned if the two girls, 
Maggie and Lily, at least, stayed with them. Maggie, who lived to a ripe old age 
in Hong Kong, always spoke in tender terms about our common grandparents. 
Lily opted for internment during the occupation, and left Hong Kong thereafter 
to marry a Scotsman and live in Scotland. | have no recollection of Lily's husband, 
whose surname was MacArthur. Lily demonstrated her deep appreciation of her 
grandparents' care and affection through the medium of her will, because after 
her death an item 'In Memoriam' of the late Mr. and Mrs. Ho Fook appeared in 
the South China Morning Post each Christmas for a good ten years, and donations 
were made to a number of charities, presumably action taken by her trustees in 
accordance with provisions under her will. 


Eighth Aunt, Elizabeth or Lizzie, married Arthur Waller and they lived in Shanghai. 
They had six children: Raymond, Beatty, Edmund, Louis, Frank and Edgar. Frank 
is about my age, but we saw the children only on their occasional visits to Hong 
Kong. Except for Beatty who went to Canada, and Edmund who first worked in 
Hong Kong before migrating to the United States, the family settled in England. 
Regretfully, Louis, Edmund and Raymond have passed away, but | remain in touch 
with Frank, Edgar and Beatty. 


Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Aunts, Victoria, Nancy and Phyllis, respectively, 
distinguished themselves by rebelling to the extent of becoming Christians. Aunt 
Vic married an academic, James D. Bush, who was professor of English at Sun Yat 
Sen University in Canton until the Japanese occupied that city in 1938, when they 
returned to Hong Kong. He died in 1940. He had a marvellous stamp collection 
which we enjoyed seeing, Uncle Jimmy pausing to relish the freak misprints he had 
accumulated. An anecdote worth mentioning is James Bushss sister, affectionately 
known as ‘Little Pock Mark’ (/z//]*), because she had had smallpox. Dark and of 
slight build, she used to masquerade as a mourning overseas Chinese escorting 
the coffin of a deceased relative back to Canton for burial, a well-established 
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custom. However, each of those coffins was full of rifles and ammunition for the 
revolutionaries against the Manchu Qing Dynasty. She carried out this operation 
a good few times and lived quietly in Hong Kong until after the Japanese 
Occupation. 


Aunt Phyllis and her husband, Edward Law, were closest to us of my father's 
siblings, particularly as it was they who looked after Sai Mah in her last years. 
Uncle Ed. was also the family doctor who looked after us all, more or less following 
Ho Sai-chuen's death in 1938. This is an added reason for my treasuring his 
memory and preserving his poems at the end of Chapter 17, ‘Lest We Forget’. 


Edward Law was the seventh child born to a Scottish father and a Chinese mother in 
Canton. When his father retired from the British-run Chinese Maritime Customs to 
go home, his mother, not knowing any English, refused to go with him and kept her 
youngest son, Edward, and a daughter with her, while the rest of the family went to 
Britain with their father. | remember Uncle Ed telling me he worked as a clerk in the 
American Consulate in Canton for a couple of years before proceeding to Edinburgh 
University to study medicine. After qualifying as a doctor he practised in Wales 
among the miners during the First World War. He met and obviously got on with 
Ho Sai-chuen and the Lo brothers in Britain. He returned to Hong Kong in 1920. 
Not surprisingly, he and Ho Sai-chuen started practice in Hong Kong in partnership, 
before going their separate ways. Like Ho Sai-chuen, Edward Law married a British 
woman (a Scot in his case) and came back to Hong Kong with her. That marriage 
also did not work and she left him to go home. They were then divorced. 


After Grandfather's death, Edward Law courted Aunt Phyllis and eventually asked 
for her hand. Her eldest brother, Ho Sai-iu, objected, but his objections were 
brushed aside with Ho Sai-kwong and Father's support. They were married in 
1928 and lived happily ever after. 


On my mother's side, family tranquillity prevailed, as recorded in chapter 10. | 


would merely note here that Man-kam Lo came out at the very top in his solicitor's 
final examination in England in 1915. He was a Daniel Prizeman, First in First Class 
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Honours. His subsequent public eminence, professional standing, and knighthood 
were the realisation of that early promise. M.K.'s academic prizes were on a ship 
which was torpedoed; fortunately, he was on another vessel which arrived safely. 
It is an indication of Grandfather Lo's pride in his son's achievements that he is 
reputed to have paid a fortune to have part of those books reprinted. The firm Lo 
& Lo came into being on Man-kam and Man-wai Lo taking over Ewens and Harston. 
The pair was famous outside the law too. In lawn tennis M.K. and M.W. Lo were 
Hong Kong's doubles champions for three consecutive years, 1929 to 1931. M.W. 
was singles champion in 1929, and M.W. and his sister Enid were mixed doubles 
champions on many occasions. (Enid Lo was Hong Kong? ladies singles champion 
for some seven times, before and after her marriage to John Litton.) Obituaries 
published following M.K. and M.W.’s deaths, in 1959 and 1985 respectively, speak 
for themselves. 


M.H. Lo succeeded Ho Sai-leung as comprador at Jardines, and became the last 
of that line. Times were changing, and his personal steadfast qualities facilitated 
the elimination of the comprador system through his own admission into the inner 
sanctum of the 'private office' at Jardines. Unfortunately, his health failed and 
he retired prematurely in 1949, after a heart bypass operation. Given only six to 
twelve months to live, with his wife's tender loving care he lived quietly for some 
fifteen years until 13 March 1963. 


After Uncle M.W.'s return from England, and Lo & Lo was formed, a match 
between him and Jane Hung was suggested. The first step was the ‘viewing’ 
through a prearranged visit to one of the large department stores. The girl's family 
would bring their candidate and the boy's family would bring the prospective 
groom to look her over from a distance. There was no question of an introduction 
at that stage. Jane's sister, Mag, who was only seventeen, went along for the 
outing. M.W. spotted Mag and said to his folks, "That's the one for me!" So it was 
arranged for him to court Mag instead; she was eighteen when she married M.W. 


Aunt Edna and my mother married two brothers who were also their cousins, but 
their marriages were arranged. Uncles M.K. and Horace married two of Ho Tungs 
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daughters, Victoria and Grace respectively. Their marriages were also arranged, 
adding to the connection of Edward Ho Sai-kim being a godson of Grandmother 
Lo from childhood. Aunt Eileen, however, was sought after by Wong Sik-to, but 
Charlie Choa swept her off her feet instead. The marriages between Aunt Enid 
and John Litton and between Aunt Gertie and Kenneth Chaun were definitely of 
the modern-day variety. 


John Litton, a successful stockbroker, was very popular with the younger 
generation. He did not excel in any sport, but he was game and approachable. 
So was Aunt Enid, who was popular with the youngsters with her motorbike and 
horse riding, and later had a nasty fall. Their son Henry was afflicted with T.B. in 
the hip when he was a little boy, and they all stayed at Tytam Villa for a year so 
that Henry, bedridden with one leg and hip in a plaster cast, could benefit from 
the fresh sea air. We had lots of ice-cream from John Litton around that period. A 
year or so later the Littons and the Chauns moved into Stanley Lodge, next door 
to Tytam Villa. The war started almost immediately after that, and Uncle John was 
killed by the Japanese, together with Algy and their comrades in 5th A.A. Battery, 
after they had been taken prisoner at Lyemun Fort on 18 December 1941. 


Ken Chaun's father, Chaun Moon-hung (AS fg), was also a dentist. My cousin 
Hugh Chaun told me his grandfather went to San Francisco from his native Hoi 
Ping (now called Kaiping), in Kwangtung (now called Guangdong), in his teens, 
in search of his father, who had gone there when he was barely two. He failed 
to find him, but at eighteen he made his way to New York and was eventually 
admitted into the dental school of the University of Pennsylvania, graduating 
in 1899, the university's first Chinese graduate. On his weeklong journey east, 
across the United States, he met an American boy, who on hearing his name, 
responded, 'Chau...the same as chow-chow, time for chow?' This got under 
Moon-hungs skin, and thereafter, he spelled his surname Chaun! 


Ken Chaun followed his father's footsteps to the University of Pennsylvania 


from whence he returned as a dental surgeon in the 1920s. He established 
his reputation as one of Hong Kong's leading dental surgeons. Uncle Ken was 
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also popular with the younger generation, especially during the annual family 
swimming gala at Tytam when everyone who did not sink like a stone took part 
in the finale, the adults versus children relay. He would splash away stylishly but 
did not move, so his leg was the one we had to catch up or build on! During 
the occupation the Japanese secret police accused him of being a spy because 
he treated some of his British patients before they went into internment. He was 
imprisoned and tortured for over a month. On his release he could hardly stand 
on his feet, much less walk. He was lucky to have been released alive, but he had 
a marvellous spirit which enabled him to spring back to normality after a period 
of recuperation at home, with Uncle M.H. and family at 62 Conduit Road, where 
the Chauns, the Littons and the Choas stayed throughout the war. Ken Chaun 
continued his practice after Liberation and gave unsung service to his profession 
by serving on the Dental Council from the 1940s practically right until his 
retirement around 1980. We were all delighted when he was awarded the OBE. 


| always think of Uncle Horace as being ahead of his time. And yet he acquiesced 
in an arranged marriage to Grace, Ho Tung's daughter, when he was keen on 
Louise Choa, though it would only be fair to add that that courtship had hit a 
snag in the form of objections from Robert Choa, Louise's eldest brother, on the 
grounds of religion. They were Roman Catholics. Uncle Horace had qualified as a 
solicitor some years earlier but never fitted into his brothers' partnership. A salary 
of $250 a month from the firm was perhaps not too encouraging for a young 
married man. He then moved out to be comprador at the Mercantile Bank for a 
few years before becoming M.H. Lo's assistant at Jardines until the outbreak of 
the Pacific War in December 1941. After Japan's defeat he became a magistrate, 
and then a stockbroker trading in John Litton's seat. He was ahead of his time in 
that he saw the cruelty of the traditional method of neutering cockerels. He and 
Aunt Enid decided to try chloroform, but though their operation was successful 
their patient died! He installed air-conditioning in his bedroom in the late 1930s 
at a time when keeping an electric fan on throughout the night was considered 
unhealthy, if not downright dangerous. He was resourceful as well. During the 
Japanese Occupation of Hong Kong he moved into Free China and bought 
a farm. For fertiliser, there was only one source, the family output traditionally 
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associated with the bucket. He dug two deep pits and built mat sheds over 
them for use as latrines, and had bench seating fitted over the pits with a pile 
of earth at hand for covering over each use. By that means the messy bucket 
was eliminated, and the earth covering sealed off the worst of the putrid stench. 
When one pit was filled the family would start using the other shed. By the 
time the second pit was filled, the first was ready for digging out for use in the 
vegetable beds. When they lived in Britain in the early 1950s Uncle Horace and 
Auntie Grace had a big labrador named Goose, which he ‘walked’ while riding his 
motorbike. He was also an excellent bridge player. 


| felt very guilty about not going to see Uncle Horace on my return from England 
in 1954, although he was having a spot of bother from kidney stones. After a few 
weeks he was admitted to Queen Mary Hospital for the removal of his infected 
kidney. Alas, he died from a blood clot after a successful operation. | was glad 
to be able to expiate part of my feeling of guilt by standing guard overnight on 
my own with him at the funeral home; it was then the custom for the family not to 
leave the deceased unattended before he was sealed in his coffin. 


After Uncle Leung's suicide at the end of 1933 the very roof over our heads was 
at risk, as Tytam Villa was not only his and Aunt Edna's home but also housed 
Grandmother, Sai Mah, my parents and their five children. When the Chartered 
Bank foreclosed on the mortgage and put the property up for sale by auction, 
my Lo uncles bid for and bought it for $32,000 in June 1934. They then 
handed it back to Aunt Edna for her lifelong use, and we continued to live there 
undisturbed until December 1941. (The Lo brothers also bought Stanley Lodge 
for $47,000 at auction in November 1936; a mortgage for $55,000 from a Chan 
Sze Ching and promissory notes for $80,000 to Sir Robert Ho Tung by Ho Kwong 
were then registered against the property.) 


Although Aunt Edna never moved back to Tytam Villa after the end of the war, 
she received the rent from the letting of the property until her death in April 1976. 
Following Uncle Leung's death she devoted herself to social work, and in the 
post-war era made a name for herself as a tenacious fundraiser for worthy welfare 
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projects. She was made a Justice of the Peace in 1949, being one of the first 
women JPs in Hong Kong, and was awarded the MBE in 1964. 


Aunt Edna had a stroke in the summer of 1972, just before the Po Shan Road 
landslide which knocked over the high-rise block of flats in which Henry Litton was 
trapped and from which he was miraculously rescued. She appointed me to look 
after her affairs under her power of attorney. | was startled to discover that she had 
an overdraft of $1 million secured against her shares. As | had no confidence in 
playing the market, | paid off her overdraft by selling some of her holdings. As the 
stock market did not peak until March 1973, and then crashed within a few weeks, 
| am not sure whether | deprived her of a killing or saved her from a calamity! 


On the realisation that Aunt Edna could survive for many years in a semi-paralysed 
condition, requiring constant nursing care, | took the initiative of converting as 
much as possible of her known but non-productive assets into cash. There was 
a revival in demand for Chinese objects d'art of all types, and | thought of the 
blackwood and ceramics left in Tytam Villa since we moved out in December 
1941. She had told me more than once that all the furniture, ornaments and 
other possessions, including flower pots and garden implements, moved from 
The Hermitage to Tytam Villa had been given to her by Grandmother. She had 
explained that these gifts were to make up for the exclusion of Ho Leung from 
Grandfather's will and for his receiving Grandmother and her household at his 
Tytam Villa on our moving out of The Hermitage. 


| took some leave on completion of my posting with the Commerce and Industry 
Department and before assuming my new job as Director of Home Affairs. Using 
my hatchback Austin Maxi as a van, | personally removed all the ceramics and 
other smaller items to our house at 7 Wiltshire Road, Kowloon Tong, and hired a 
lorry to move the more bulky blackwood and marble statues. Our house became 
a warehouse in which every item was catalogued and priced. | then circulated 
the list to all my first cousins explaining my objective, which was to raise funds for 
Aunt Edna's ultimate use and at the same time to keep the items which used to 
belong to Grandfather within the family. We then gave a buffet dinner at home for 
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my cousins to view and to select their purchases (if desired) at the prices indicated 
or higher. There was a good turnout, though some remarked loudly without 
addressing anyone in particular that they had not come to buy but to select 
their pieces to keep. | ignored them but would have pounced had they moved. 
Overall some $150,000 was raised that evening, of which Stanley Ho and we each 
made up around $60,000 and the bulk of the balance came from Stanley's sisters. 


After clearing her bulky items, | turned to Aunt Edna's jewellery. Such valuations 
are notoriously difficult, and | relied on Aunt Phyllis and Chan Chee Kee, the 
jewellers with whom Aunt Edna had a lot of dealings, for help. The most valuable 
were a few pieces of jade which, with Aunt Phyllis's participation, | sold to a shop 
in Man Yee Arcade for $180,000. Eventually | was able to place a price tag on 
each item of jewellery. Some of my cousins were very helpful and paid for the 
items they liked at the prices indicated, but not all were like that! 


Aunt Edna died early on Good Friday 1976, nearly four years after the onset of 
her illness. Even with a day and a night nurse throughout, caring adequately for 
her would have been made much more difficult without the steadfast and loyal 
service of Ah Wong, who first joined her service around the time | was born, and 
who cleaned Tytam Villa after the Japanese had used it as a field hospital (and 
really fouled it up). She stayed on at Tytam Villa as caretaker throughout the 
occupation and thus saved what was left of the valuables there. In addition to 
taking care of household chores, she kept Aunt Ednas diet varied to maintain her 
interest in living. | am truly grateful to Ah Wong. 


1 Stokes, G. & Stokes J., Queens College: Its History, 1862-1987 (Hong Kong: The 
Standard Press, 1987), p. 268. 

2 Letter of 30 November 1988 from F.R. Miles, Archivist, King's College School, 
London SW19. 

3 Letter of 26 January 1989 from P. Zutshi, Keeper of the Archives, The University 
Library, Cambridge CB3. 

4 Papers in the author's possession. 
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Dad and Algy, Shanghai 1941 
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Top: Stanley Lodge, Tytam Villa and Palm Villa - underconstruction c. 1929 
Below: American Club now occupies the property c. 2001 
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8 September 1956 - Our Wedding Group 
From left: S.M. Churn, Ann Young, Sandra Hunt, Eric, Grace, Doris Ho, Sheila Hunt, 
Annabelle & J.L. Youngsaye 
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31 August 1960 Cecila & John Greave Wedding 


From left: Pam & Duggie, Mother, Sheila, John, Victor, Cecilia, Sandra, Ron, Laura, 
Grace, Eric 
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Ron's 80th Birthday 12 April 2002 

From left: (standing) Betty Wong, Leander Broadbridge, Rosemary Li, Eva Leonard, 
Victoria Sinn, John Lo, Eric & Genny MacKenzie, Kuen Lo, Iris Chiu, Pam Hunt, 
Lope Choa 
(foreground) Clara and Henry Ho Asjoe 
(seated) Betty, Audrey, Ron, Mabel, Barbara von Muralt, Eric, Stella, K.M. Li, 
Grace & D.G. Choa 
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Top: Reunion, 2005 
from left) Grace, Christine, Victor, Ruth, Duncan, Doris, Annabelle, 
Samuel, Eric, David, Doreen & Bob 
Bottom: Eric & Grace, 8 September 1956 (left), December 1956 (middle), 1985 (right 
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Young Saye Family, 
Greymouth 1914 

Front: Bill, Ivy, Mr. Young, 
Percy, Joe, Mrs. Young, Gus 
Rear: Nellie, Violet, Dolly, 
Albert, J.L. 








Grace (R3) and | were part of that group that matriculated in 1946, and 
entered the University of Hong Kong on its re-opening in the autumn of that year. 
As | have recorded elsewhere, my entry was a month after hers.' With a group of 
some thirty others, we were both in the Arts Faculty, though the subjects we each 
took were slightly different, initially. It was in our third year that | first asked Grace 
to accompany me to a dance. In those days life was quite formal, and boys and 
girls did not just turn up for those gatherings on their own. 


After our graduation, Grace immediately set sail for England with her mother, to 
join her father, who had gone ahead of them on business. By the time | arrived 
at the end of August 1950 to commence my taxes training, they were staying at 
a country hotel at Sanderstead, Surrey. Mr. and Mrs. Young Tsun-dart (RE ' 

42 9523) kindly invited me to join them for lunch there. We met up in Central 
London, and Mr. Young drove the car he had bought to take back to Hong Kong. 
The route took us through Blackwall Tunnel. Halfway through the tunnel, the car 
had a flat tyre. | assured Mr. Young | could change the tyre, without waiting for 
the AA or other rescue. | did the necessary, though the rumble of heavy lorries 
passing close by made it an unnerving experience. | earned brownie points with 
Grace's parents! 


Grace's law studies took her to Exeter University College, with periodic dinners at 
Gray's Inn. | would meet her train and accompany her to Gray's Inn. While she 
dined, | passed the time having spaghetti or baked beans on toast in a nearby 
café. Then came disturbing news of a serious problem in my family, which | 
could not bring myself to disclose to Grace. | kept my distance instead, until 
on my way back to Hong Kong | heard of her brother Herbert's crash, and there 
was nothing | could do to help her. Had | realised the truth of the maxim that 
joy shared is doubled, and sorrow shared is halved, we would both have had an 
easier few years. 


Grace was the eldest of five children. They were a loving and close-knit family, 


in which the children were taught to look after themselves and to help each 
other. Grace's schooling commenced in the autumn of 1934 on enrolment in 
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the Diocesan Junior School in Kowloon Tong, from whence she transferred to 
the Diocesan Girls' School (DGS). She had reached Class 5 when the Japanese 
invasion in December 1941 resulted in the closure of DGS. She returned to the 
school on its re-opening at the end of the war to matriculate. 


Many will remember Grace’s oft-repeated phrase that as the eldest she undertook 
chores to help her parents, not in resentment but possibly with pride. Perhaps 
the first tough test she faced was in January 1954. There were a number of airline 
crashes around that time, and her brother Herbert was in one of them, off Italy. It 
fell to Grace, in London for her bar finals at Gray's Inn, to fly to Rome on her own, 
to identify Herbert, arrange for his cremation and forward his ashes home. This 
was only the start of her horror story, for while sitting her final examinations news 
came of the death of her youngest brother, Albert, of leukaemia, after a very short 
illness. Her parents continued with their planned journey on a cargo/passenger 
ship for a visit to Australia and New Zealand. Grace was to join them there after 
her call to the bar. The loss of both his sons, within a few short months, proved 
too much for Mr. Young to bear; he had a massive stroke and died on board. 
Mrs. Young, a capable and well-read Chinese lady, knew no English. She had the 
nightmare of escorting her dead husband for weeks, through Rabaul and other 
ports, to Sydney. Meanwhile, Grace had to endure a total lack of compassion 
at the hands of a bureaucratic registrar at Gray's Inn. She sought to be called 
in absentia, to enable her to rush to her mother's side. He was unmoved by her 
situation and insisted that, as she had not given the requisite notice, she had to be 
present at her call. She eventually joined her mother in Sydney and arranged her 
father's cremation. They then made a side trip to New Zealand to collect Albert's 
ashes before returning home with her father's and Albert's remains for burial with 
those of Herbert. From then on, for twenty-six years until her death, Grace was her 
mother's prop. 


After the traditional period of mourning for her father — by convention twenty- 
seven months was deemed to be three years — Grace and | married in 1956. 
We have been blessed with a happy and fruitful fifty-one years together, raising 
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husband, Gordon, have in turn given us three lovely grandchildren, Ruth, Duncan 
and Samuel, who were a great joy to Grace and continue to be so with me. 


On returning home in 1954, Grace was called to the bar, the first woman to be 
called in Hong Kong. She did not enter into law practice, except possibly on her 
family. She accepted the invitation of the Hong Kong and Yaumati Ferry Co. Ltd. 
(HYF) to be the company secretary, a position her father had held on the companys 
founding in 1923. Over the years, she rose to be a director, and then general 
manager. During this period, Hong Kong experienced disturbances arising from 
China's Cultural Revolution, which resulted in the crippling of all of Hong Kongs 
public transport undertakings, except for the Hong Kong and Yaumati Ferry, whose 
services were maintained. During her watch HYF also grew to be the largest ferry 
undertaking in the British Commonwealth, in number of ferry vessels operated and 
the numbers of passengers and vehicles carried annually. 


As a result of her success in the commercial sphere, she was soon invited to 
serve on committees appointed to advise the Hong Kong Government on 
specific issues. The first was the Television Advisory Committee on the future 
of TV broadcasting. She was appointed to the Board of the Hong Kong Tourist 
Association, on which she served for some ten years from 1969, including a spell 
as Treasurer towards the end of that term. Her other public service included 
membership on the Advisory Committee Against Corruption, and on the 
Independent Commission Against Corruption, from 1984 to 1988. 


She served on the Urban Council, the body responsible for street cleaning, food 
hygiene, markets, parks and playgrounds, libraries and museums, among other 
functions, from 1974 to 1984. There she was able to combine her love of flowers, 
gardens and antiques with service to the community. As a consequence of the 
breakdown of services arising from the 1967 disturbances, coupled with rapid 
population expansion, economic growth and general overcrowding, Hong Kong 
had become very untidy and dirty. A Keep Hong Kong Clean Campaign was 
launched by Governor MacLehose. It was a territory-wide effort to instil civic pride, 
public health consciousness and the physical clearance of litter. In April 1976, 
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Grace found herself chairman of that campaign. The message created, 'Don't be a 
Litterbug' — Laap Sap Chung (33K šà) — caught on, though Grace herself claimed 
no credit for it. She applied herself to all her tasks with customary zeal. 


Proceedings of Hong Kong committees were not generally published for public 
information, but there is a general belief that Grace was instrumental in delivering 
equal pay for women in the Hong Kong Civil Service. Around 1980, Grace was 
appointed a member of the Standing Commission on Civil Service Salaries and 
Conditions of Service. Among the important issues referred to the commission 
was the question of equal pay for women. For a good ten years up to that time, 
only women doctors enjoyed equal pay with their male counterparts, and only 
because the British Medical Association refused to carry advertisements inserted 
by the Hong Kong Government with differential rates of pay for men and women. 
According to outside sources, a draft report put before the Commission to wrap 
up their consideration of the subject included a 'unanimous conclusion' that the 
time was not ripe for equal pay for women, or words to that effect. This allegedly 
provoked Grace to say to the chairman that, if that were the considered view of 
the majority, she would be obliged to submit a minority report. That had the 
electrifying effect of the Commission arriving at a consensus in favour of equal pay 
for women, and recommending accordingly? Years later, in 1991, at one of the 
gatherings to mark my retirement from public service, a group of rising women 
colleagues adopted Grace and me as their 'godparents' — not in a baptismal 
sense but as an expression of affection and esteem. 


Grace was made a Justice of the Peace on 1 February 1971. In 1986 she was 
appointed an Officer of the Most Distinguished Order of the British Empire; in lay 
terms, she was awarded the OBE It was not all work and no play; Grace enjoyed 
meeting up with what our children called ‘mothers’ union’. A group of her friends, 
all working mums, would meet for lunch at Jimmy's Kitchen, where they could 
chat and indulge in their passion for puddings. 


Grace always enjoyed our garden at Sunningdale, England, and from 1991 until 
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her death, it was her pride and joy. Over that period, we lost no opportunity to d a 
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see the world, modern and ancient. To mention a few spots, we visited the Great 
Wall of China and the Three Gorges Dam, Machu Picchu, the Mayan pyramids, 
Ankor Wat, Persepolis, Knossos and the Petra carvings. We also sampled Milford 
Sound in New Zealand, and the midnight sun at North Cape. Indeed, just a year 
before her death, we crossed the Panama Canal, and went on to Vancouver. We 
also visited Australia and New Zealand, via Hong Kong, later that year. 


Grace's success in combining a full-time career in business with being a devoted 
and loving mother owes in no small measure to the availability of domestic help, 
and especially to the willingness of her own mother, living not more than a mile 
away, to spend time with her grandchildren. 


Grace's life is a shining example of a dutiful daughter and sister, supportive 
wife, loving mother and grandmother, working woman and public figure rolled 
into one. 


The Young Family ፥ Kooks 


Chinese families try to trace their line to their native village, where an ancestral 
hall, chi tong (1%), would house family records of the male line. The hall need 
not be an imposing building; very often it can be a simple structure. | have not 
heard any description of the Young ancestral hall, as, | believe, neither Grace's 
father nor any of his siblings had been there. However, | am informed that this 
place is in Pong Wu Village (&E3141), Dai Lik District (EA), Punyu County 
(#8 84), Kwangtung Province (ARA). 


The family tree prepared by Grace in 1991, before we left Hong Kong, gives 
Great-Grandfather's name as Young Yuk-tin (#&H), born on 29 October 1829, 
being BY c. H-4F3- A=. He died on 25 May 1908. His wife, Ms. Lau (SI), was 
born on 25 March 1836, being XAR FHK JA, and died on 3 February 1906. 
| can only guess that Great-Grandfather's name used in New Zealand, Young 
Tsoon (1232), was his business or subsidiary name. | use this latter name in this 
text. He was also known as John Young in New Zealand. 
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The ancestral altar at my mother-in-law's house displayed photographs of her 
husband, his parents and their two sons but did not go back one more generation 
to include those of Great-Grandfather Young Tsoon and his wife, Ms. Lau. My 
understanding was that there was no photograph of them. | recall being told that 
Young Tsoon was an official in the salt administration, an important office at the 
time. Indeed, there are banks in China today for the salt industry, at least in name. 
Grace was certainly perplexed that, because of this background, her grandfather 
should have risked all to join in the gold rush to New Zealand. Even more so for 
her great-grandfather. 


Young Tsoon had three sons, Young Bor (X) by his first wife, and 
Young Sui Hei (135 8E) and Young Sui Saye (taint) by Ms. Lau, his second wife.” 


Nothing is known of Young Bor' line, except that a granddaughter, Young 
Kam-kwai (958255), migrated to New Zealand in 1935 to marry a fruiterer 
and greengrocer, Joe Kiu-ngok (AA), usually known as Joe Ngok. They 
lived in Palmerston North and had a son, Edward, and two daughters. My 
parents-in-law met her by chance during their visit to New Zealand in 1952. 
Members of her family continue to live in New Zealand, and we still hear from Sue, 
Edwards daughter. In December 2009 Grace's cousin Barbara and her husband 
Lee Lai-hang visited Pong Wu and saw the ancestral home, half in a fallen state. 
The family were living in new dwellings nearby. They were told Kam-kwai's 
brother, Young Chaan-ming (12/588), was still alive but bed-ridden. They met 
his son Young Kui-teem (f2$B75), who insisted the elders would only allow male 
descendants to copy the family geneology! 


Young Sui-hei, or Young Hee as he was known in New Zealand, was certainly a 
most colourful person. He was born in the family home on 21 February 1870* 
and died in Hong Kong on 15 May 1930. He was also known as Young Bik- 
chi (12230), and adopted Young Chiu Wing Tong (28% 3€) as his clan name. 
Notwithstanding New Zealand usage, | will refer to him as Young Hei, as that was 
what he was called in Hong Kong. More of him later. 
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Grandfather Young Sui-saye was also known as (507), Young Lau-bor. He 
adopted as his clan name Young Chiu Man Tong (za XS). He was born in 
Canton on 18 April 1871 (the twenty-ninth day of the second lunar month), and 
Cho Man-yin ($ &?4) was born on 23 August 1877. They married by proxy in the 
Young ancestral home on 14 March 1893; a cockerel stood in for Grandfather at 
the ceremony. The bride was then escorted by her mother-in-law to New Zealand, 
where the nervous groom awaited. Grace recalled that Grandfather used to refer 
to Grandma as Oi Ling (222), and Grandmother's village was Ah Wu (35/7). They 
both died in Hong Kong, Grandmother on 31 January 1946, and Grandfather on 
28 July 1949. 


New Zealand 


Until 2006, Grace and the rest of the family could not understand the reason why 
her grandfather and his elder brother joined the gold rush to New Zealand, to 
run a grocery business to supply the requirements of the Chinese who panned 
for gold, given the belief that Great-Grandfather was comfortably off in the salt 
administration. In the meantime, Julia Bradshaw, curator of Shantytown, West 
Coast Historical & Mechanical Society Inc., Greymouth, New Zealand, had been 
assembling data on Chinese people who lived and worked in that area. In March 
2006, she kindly sent a summary of her findings to Grace for comment — and 
opened our eyes. 


On 29 June 1888, John Young (Young Tsoon) was naturalised as a British 
Subject. He was described as being a sixty-year-old storekeeper, who had 
been in New Zealand for ten years. He managed the Kwong Lee Yuen 
store in Greymouth, which was later managed by his son, Young Saye. He appears 
to have remained in Greymouth until 1901, when he left the country with Young Hei. 


Young Hei was in the employ of Mr. M. Hannan, a leading solicitor in Greymouth, 


for some twelve years until his departure for China in 1901.5 He was described 
as an important man in Greymouth, being interpreter, banker, etc., for many of 
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the West Coast Chinese. By June 1886, he was acting as an agent for the local 
Chinese community and paid the burial fee for Fong Wee. On 30 April 1892, 
he was reported to be the owner of a small number of shares in the Greymouth 
Evening Star, a local paper. Around 1893-94, he purchased Daphne Cottage, 
Tainui Street, Greymouth. In 1893, he appears on the Electoral Roll for Grey, 
even though there is no evidence of his naturalisation; perhaps his father's 
naturalisation in 1888 was deemed to cover him. In June 1897, he organised 
a fireworks display by the Chinese community at a carnival in Greymouth to 
celebrate Queen Victoria's jubilee.” He often acted as an interpreter in court cases 
that involved Chinese people. An example was when Kong Seong was charged 
with housebreaking in July 1898.8 From 1898 to 1903, Young Hei and Ah Chong 
owned a section in Gresson Street, Greymouth, containing the Chinese Club 
rooms and two tenements. The buildings were burnt down in March 1903.” In 
November 1901, friends and associates bid farewell to the Young family from 
Greymouth by a special evening event, and Young Hei was given a testimonial." 


A manuscript note, in Grace's hand, states that Great-Grandfather met someone 
from his village who was going to New Zealand to make his fortune during the 
gold rush. He sent his son Young Sui-hei (Young Hei) with this person. 


According to this account, Young Hei set off to New Zealand without a word of 
English. He studied the language for three months after arrival, and worked in, or 
started, a grocery store. He then went back to China and married a young lady 
called Hui Hei (፳፪) (who was born on 11 November 1877). After the marriage, 
he returned to New Zealand with his younger brother, Grace's grandfather, but left 
his wife behind to look after his mother, who was reputed to be very demanding. 


How is one to reconcile family hearsay with the New Zealand record of Young 
Tsoon having been in that country for ten years by 1888, meaning that he had 
arrived there by 1878? | can only think the Taiping Rebellion, 1851-66, and its 
aftermath might have resulted in Young Tsoon losing his salt administration position 
or at least causing him some concern about the future. Of course, in 1878, Young 


Saye was only seven and Young Hei was eight years of age. It is therefore likely ER | 
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Young Tsoon initially did not bring his sons with him. The West Coast Times of 22 
May 1884 reporting that two Chinese boys, about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, not knowing a word of English attending Greymouth State School, probably 
referred to Young Hei and Young Saye. Their ages fit, and my presumption is that 
Young Tsoon sent for his sons to join him around that time. | further surmise that, 
on the eve of his setting sail for New Zealand, in 1883, at the age of thirteen, Young 
Hei was formally married to Hui Hei, age six. Of course, the child bride would have 
stayed behind in the family home with her mother-in-law. 


At any rate, a Greymouth newspaper reported on 18 September 1893, the arrival 
of Young Hei's wife, her mother, and her sister, who was the intended wife of 
Young Saye. Clearly, the reporter was mixed up. Young Saye's intended bride 
was not Mrs. Young Hei's sister — they had different surnames — and the other 
lady was her mother-in-law. By that time Young Saye would be twenty-two and his 
bride 16. Mrs. Young Hei would also be sixteen. 


Reverting to Julia Bradshaw's summary, in October 1888, Young Saye copied a map 
of New Zealand, and the River Grey Argus of 15 October 1888 commented on how 
good the copy was. In 1893, Young Saye too appears on the electoral roll for Grey. 
After the departure of Young Hei, in May 1903, Young Saye acted as interpreter for 
a case in Reefton involving two Chinese accused of possessing opium." 


All of Grandparents’ children were born in Greymouth: 


Name KH IF Birth Death 

Nellie ER 3ጩ 13 May 1892 7 Aug 1922 
Violet TRES WR 30 May 1897 15 Dec 1981 
Albert Vivian fiz AR 2 Jul 1898 7 Jul 1954 
Dorothy Tria WA 18 Mar 1900 16 Oct 1982 
James Lawrence EK RER 3 Jul 1901 10 Nov 1990 
William Arthur (E ቋቋ 31 Oct 1902 23 Aug 1979 
Ivy Phyllis BE SE 15Nov 1903 28 May 1961 
Augustus Alexander RW AH 15 Mar 1905 12 Nov 1993 
Percy Thomas kB RB 4 Nov 1908 9 Jul 1989 
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Joseph Herbert RÆ SDR 16 Nov 1912 12 Feb 2003 


Fredrick Daniel Tsun Gedd 1906 14 Feb 1907 
፳፻: (line above from NZ records; not characters) 
E (noted by Aunt Dolly) in infancy 


Twelve full-term pregnancies would have been a burden few women experienced, 
much less survived. When self-delivery is taken into account, one can better 
appreciate the stuff of which Grandmother was made. This observation is based 
on a story related by my mother-in-law. While Great-Grandmother was staying 
with her, Grandmother would take her a cup of tea on waking up each morning. 
On a morning when the tea was not produced, Great-Grandmother observed that 
daughter-in-law must have given birth the previous night! 


After the exodus of other members of the family from Greymouth in 1901, the 
business Kwong Lee Yuen (ÑIR) was Grandfather's to run.'? | have heard that 
the shop was not just a supply centre for the Chinese workers panning for gold up 
in the hills. They left their nuggets there for shipment to brokers in Christchurch. 
Others, who may be temporarily unable to work, would use the premises as a 
refuge, eating the family's leftovers, doing the cleaning up by way of recompense, 
and bedding down when the shop closed. 


Of course, Grandmother had to keep an eye on the shop as well, not least 
because Uncle Percy was fond mixing up the items on display in open sacks. 
Thus handfuls of soya beans and black beans would be playfully transferred, for 
example. | believe he was chastised regularly. 


For his part, Grandfather was good with his hands, making articles needed in the 
house and kitchen. Cutters that he made for shaving yams into strips for frying 
at Chinese New Year continued to be in use in my mother-in-law's household to 
the end. One camphor wood chest he made in Greymouth was brought by us 
to Britain and only recently shipped back to New Zealand for Richard, Annabelle 
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School attendance by the sons also feature in Julia Bradshaw's summary, in 
particular, James Young-saye's winning of the Watkins Medal for being the best 
scholar at Grey District High School is noted. 


In preparation for departure for Hong Kong, and using his full names of Albert 
Vivian Young Saye and Young Tsun Dart, with Chinese characters, Grace's father 
applied to the Collecter of Customs for a certificate of his status on any eventual 
return to New Zealand. In a Certificate of Registration under the Immigration 
Restriction Amendment Act, 1908, dated 24 February 1915, the Collector 
confirmed that, being New Zealand born, he was exempt from the provisions of 
the act and the document was issued to ensure his identification on his return.'? 


An article under the heading ‘Passports Mirror Desire For Travel’, in the Daily 
Telegraph, Napier, of 8 September 1980, gave an outline of the history of 
passports, from those issued by the British Privy Council from 1540 to 1685, 
to the position in New Zealand at that time. A copy of the passport issued to 
Young Saye on 18 August 1915, showing his name in Chinese characters tat, 
featured prominently.'^ The document shows it was issued to "Young Saye 
Esquire, a British Colonial Subject by Naturalization in that Dominion to enable 
him to travel to foreign parts'. It also observed that Mr. Young Saye was a 
merchant of Greymouth, and that it had endorsements on it from the American 
Consulate-General, the Republic of China Consulate, and the French Consular 
Agency. Grace had heard that in a publication listing many early New Zealand 
Chinese, Young Saye's name in Chinese was shown as #4, or Young minor, 
which the passport disproves. This rediscovery not only clarifies and adds to 
family history but also places in perspective their plans for returning to China. 


Return Jo China 


The aim of every Chinese migrant who ventures abroad to make a fortune is to 
return China before dying. Grandfather was no exception. There was also the 
desire to make the children literate in Chinese. 
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Two daughters, Nellie and Dolly, were the first to return. Uncle Bill's daughter, 
Esther, recalls being told by Auntie Dolly that Nellie had accompanied her 
grandparents when they left Greymouth in December 1901, whereas Dolly was 
sent back with a trusted friend a few years later to be under the care of Young 
Hei. A note by Grace states that, in 1915, when her father was seventeen, he 
went to Hong Kong with his brother J.L., who was fourteen. In November 1915, 
Grandfather and the rest of the family left Greymouth to settle in Canton, not far 
from the ancestral village. 


In Hong Kong, Albert, who had completed his secondary education in New 
Zealand, became an articled clerk to the principal at Nash & Co., Solicitors, where 
his uncle, Young Hei, was chief clerk. 


J.L. soon enrolled at the Diocesan Boys' School (DBS), followed by Bill on arrival. 
Esther's information is that Grandfather considered that he could only afford 
to see J.L. through university, and Bill would have to win a scholarship to the 
University of Hong Kong if he was to follow. Although J.L. had wanted to be a 
teacher, his father told him to read electrical engineering, and he duly obtained 
his B.Sc. degree in electrical engineering in 1924. 


Meanwhile, Bill's diligence was rewarded by his winning two scholarships. His 
Hong Kong Government Scholarship, which paid all his fees, was conditional 
on his undertaking to teach in Hong Kong after graduation. The King Edward 
VII Scholarship was a cash grant for the best scholar who was a British Subject. 
He was able to take both. In addition, his matriculation class also competed 
for the President of China Scholarship. This was won by Lo Tung-fan (XET&R3J), 
Bill coming second and being awarded the Ellis Kadoorie Prize. He majored in 
science for his BA. In those days there were only three faculties: arts, engineering 
and medicine. He graduated in 1926. 


| recall Grace mentioning that, after graduation, J.L. found employment at a power 
station in Canton, but the undertaking then went bankrupt. Esther tells me that, 
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before deciding that electrical engineering was not for him. At the start of the new 
term in 1927, J.L. and Bill commenced their teaching careers. They both found 
their niche in mathematics and science, J.L. at the Diocesan Boys' School, and 
Bill at Wah Yan College, the Jesuit school. Both were venerated by generations 
of students. J.L. is also remembered for promoting cricket at DBS, and for his 
collections of stamps and butterflies; but it was his love and profound knowledge of 
Hong Kong orchids he recorded in detail which will enshrine his name in history.? 


On settling in Canton, Grandfather joined a friend to start an insurance business. | 
heard that Canton had more than its usual quota of fires one winter, and insurance 
claims wiped out the business. So in 1926, Grandfather felt obliged to return 
to New Zealand to recover old accounts and otherwise to make more money. 
Auntie Dolly went with him to Wellington. Uncle Percy went to join them in 1927. 
Auntie Dolly recalled that one of the ventures Grandfather conducted was to run 
a Chinese social club, where the activities included gaming tables. She had the 
job of cleaning the rooms each morning. Grandfather, Dolly and Percy returned in 
1933 to live at 22 Essex Crescent, Kowloon Tong, which the three eldest sons had 
purchased for that purpose. 


Youn g Sui-her, Otherwise Youn I4 Stet 


Following the civic farewell from Greymouth towards the end of 1901, Young Hei 
went to Hong Kong, and his parents and Nellie carried on a little farther to their 
family home in Canton. Young Hei applied for the post of head teacher at the 
Wanchai Government School, situated at the corner of Kennedy Road and Queen's 
Road East. He was appointed thereto on 14 April 1902, on a salary of £200 sterling 
a year, a superior scale to that of other teachers appointed on local terms. 


It was not long before he joined Nash & Co., Solicitors, as chief clerk. He held 
this position until his death in 1930. At a time when most solicitors were Britons 
who spoke no Chinese, the chief clerk played a vital role in handling business from 
Chinese clients. They were handsomely remunerated, and generally received a 


commission out of the fees charged. | have heard it said that a solicitor's clerk 
in that situation could earn more than his principal. Young Hei would be no 
exception. | believe that at one time he owned a whole row of tenements on the 
main thoroughfare in the Central District, Des Voeux Road Central. He would 
have had standing in the Chinese community. 


In 1901, the Confucian Society was started by Lau Chu-pak and Ho Fook, my 
grandfather, and Young Hei soon joined the founding fathers. On 28 September 
1921, there was a big celebration of Confucious' birthday at the Taiping Theatre, 
West Point, and Young Hei was one of five masters of ceremony. 


Another of Grace's notes stated that, at the time of her father's arrival in Hong 
Kong, Nash & Co. was situated in Chiu Loong Street in Central, above Ying Lee. 
Young Hei's family, or a part of it, occupied the floor above the office. Her father 
and J.L. lived in his office, sleeping on the desks at night. 


Young Hei's family life can only be described as chaotic. By the time of his 
departure from Greymouth and arrival in Hong Kong, he would have almost ten 
years of married life with his wife, Ms. Hui. She remained childless. Possibly 
because of this, and his new affluence, he started a harem of concubines. This 
extravagant lifestyle eventually resulted in his accumulated wealth melting away, 
so much so that by the time of his death in 1930 there was nothing left. Nelly 
and Dolly were caught up in this mess. Although Auntie Nelly had been happy 
with her grandparents in Canton, after their deaths in rapid succession in 1906 
and 1908, she joined Dolly in the Young Hei household in Hong Kong, where 
both of them had bitter memories of the treatment meted out to them through 
collective indifference. Young Hei's principal residence is believed to have been 
at 4 Morrison Hill Road initially, but by 1906 he had moved to 18 Kennedy Road, 
where he eventually died. 


His first concubine, or No. 2, was Tang Sim (5578). She gave birth to Edward, Tsun- 
hung (&&&&), Bella Choi-ling (845) and Alice Choi-yung (5588) 
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No. 3, Ms. Leung (4€ K), had no children, but she looked after two of No. ó's 
children, a son, Tsun-sien (=), who was a premature baby, and a daughter, Choi- 


kwai (E35). 


No. 4 was Ms. Pang (£X). She had Robert Tsun-kau (5£8L), Daisy Choi-luen 
(42%), Choi-haan (K$), and Donald Tsun-choong (5585) 


No. 5, Ms. Duen (EX K), had a son, Tsun-luk (HE). 


No. 6, Ms. Shek (AK), had Tsun-ki (5:58), Diana Choi-arn (#18), Tsun-sien, Choi- 
kwai (2$), Choi-mei (፳፳ RE) and Stella Choi-ching (5288). 


No. 7 was Ms. Tsui (RE). She left after Young Hei's death, taking her daughter, 
Choi-kuen (2:55), with her. She was an actress and her stage name was Eva 


(RE). 


No. 8 was Ms. So (&&IX), the mother of Ramon Tsun-sheung (8&8), and two 
daughters, Choi-yin (Æ) and Choi-si (Æ%). After Young Hei's death she 
intended to leave, taking her two daughters but not Ramon. Ramon pleaded 
with his mother and eldest sister Daisy that Si was a mere babe. It was then 
agreed that Ramon and Si should remain in Daisy's care. 


No. 9 ran away during Young Hei's lifetime, leaving her son, Tsun-leung 
(S&BR). The boy was cared for by a devoted servant, but on an outing he fell down 
some steps, hurt himself and died. He was only five. 


No. 10 had no children and left after Young Hei's death. 


No. 11 was Ms. Poon (E IX). She was born to a concubine of that family. After 
her mother died she was cared for by another Poon concubine. This concubine 
then ran away, taking the girl with her. They took to the stage with an opera 
troupe. On seeing her on stage, Young Hei was smitten, and made her his 
No. 11. She gave birth to a daughter shortly afterwards, and Young Hei's other 
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concubines cast doubt on the paternity of the child, giving No. 11 a difficult time. 
She then ran away, taking her baby, Choi-foon (%8), with her. 


The seniority list in a copy of the Family Register, with dates of birth, which, | 
believe, was obtained by Ramon Tsun-sheung, with Grace input, shows: 


First Uncle Edward Tsun-hung born 20 October 1905 
Second Uncle Robert Tsun-kau born 2 September 1907 
First Aunt Daisy Choi-luen born 1 June 1908 
Second Aunt Bella Choi-ling born 16 April 1911 
Third Aunt Choi-haan born 18 January 1912 
Third Uncle Tsun-ki born 28 June 1913 
Fourth Uncle Donald Tsun-choong born 20 October 1913 
Fifth Uncle Tsun-luk born 19 June 1914 
Fourth Aunt Alice Choi-yung born 12 November 1914 
. Fifth Aunt Diana Choi-arn born 23 March 1915 
. Choi-kuen born 28 March 1916 
. Sixth Uncle Ramon Tsun-sheung born 27 August 1917 
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. Seventh Uncle Tsun-sien born 2 November 1917 

. Choi-yin born 23 April 1919 

. Sixth Aunt Choi-kwai born 24 January 1923 

. Eighth Uncle Tsun-leung 

. Seventh Aunt Choi-mei born 20 July 1923 

. Eighth Aunt Stella Choi-ching born 3 December 1926 
. Ninth Aunt Choi-si born 8 December 1929 

. Choi-foon 
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The daughters, who were taken away by their mothers, Kuen, Yin and Foon, 
although included above, are excluded from the family ranking. Augustus, who 
was born to the English mother (mentioned below) on 7 August 1913, comes 
between Tsun-ki and Tsun-choong, both born in 1913, on 28 June and 20 October, . 
respectively. Her three daughters, Vyvienne May, born on 15 June 1903, Violet u 
Ruby, born on 20 September 1904 and Rose Noel, born on 24 December 1906, N Ai 
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were all senior to First Aunt Daisy. Indeed, Vyvienne and Ruby were both senior to 
Tsun-hung, shown as the eldest above, and Tsun-kau was born after Rose. 


When Young Hei fell ill, he realised many of his concubines wanted to leave him. 
He told them he had plenty of property (when most had already been sold) and 
that they would be looked after. As they had entered his household upright, they 
could only leave in a horizontal position, on death. Of course, on his death there 
was nothing in the kitty, and Grace's father, being somewhat older than the oldest 
of Young Hei's children, Tsun-hung, Tsun-kau, and Daisy, had to sort out the mess. 


Considering the background of their upbringing and the circumstances they were 
in on their father's death, Young Hei's children acquitted themselves well. The 
eldest, Tsun-hung, stayed on in Canton. Tsun-kau entered the Chinese Maritime 
Customs service and had reached a senior position when the Communists won the 
Chinese civil war. On Young Tsun-dart’s initiative, he joined HYF as head of a new 
special inspectorate, comprising his former colleagues, including Daniel Huang, 
Choi-yung's husband. Tsun-choong became secretary to the United Delivery Co., 
formed by Graces father. Tsun-luk was a seafarer, but because the Japanese Navy 
controlled the approaches to Chinese ports, he and Tsun-sheung joined the China 
National Aviation Corporation (CNAC) and served on the air supply route between 
India and China during the Japanese War. After the defeat of Japan, Tsun-luk 
became a sea captain again, but his ship was sunk in the civil war and he went down 
with it. Meanwhile, Tsun-sheung entered into business in ocean freight. He was a 
good badminton player who made his way in the Hong Kong Olympic movement, 
becoming Vice-chairman. He was also active in the Hong Kong Auxiliary Police, 
becoming Deputy Commissioner. Tsun-ki and Tsun-sien perished during the war. 


Daisy was engaged to be married to Cecil Chan when her father died. Grace's 
father assumed responsibility for the marriage to proceed, and incurred the wrath 
of his own mother, who took the view that Daisy's period of mourning should first 
run its course. Fortunately, they lived happily thereafter, and eventually settled in 
Canada after retirement. Bella, Choi Haan, Alice, Choi-yung, Choi-mei and Stella 
all married happily. Eventually they all settled in Canada or California, where they 
maintained family cohesion. Diana, a nurse, married Robert Chung, a retired 
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teacher, and settled in Sydney. Choi-kwai and Choi-si married and remained in 
Hong Kong. 


Perhaps the most amazing part of the Young Hei saga is his separate family by 
an English woman, Mary Ann Ford. They were at school together in Greymouth. 
She had done well at school, winning prizes over the years, so they were matched 
intellectually. After school, she worked as a dressmaker. Early in 1902, Greymouth 
residents were stunned to learn that Mary Ann Ford had gone to Hong Kong with 
the Young family in December 1901.5 The Youngs left Greymouth for Wellington 
on 9 December 1901. Mary Ann followed on 12 December. The whole party 
sailed from Wellington on the Mokoia on 14 December. Clearly, Mary Ann knew 
Young Hei was married, and family hearsay has it that she did not mind, provided 
she had her separate household. He provided her with a house and garden in 
Happy Valley, Hong Kong. Their three daughters were all Hong Kong born, and 
baptised at St. John's Cathedral. When their youngest, Augustus Albert, was born 
on 7 August 1913, and baptised in St. John's Cathedral on 25 October 1913, Young 
Hei had a splash in the South China Morning Post. As none of these four children 
were given Chinese names, and they were not included in the family ranking of 
sons and daughters, one can only assume that Young Hei intended to treat them 
separately from his other children. The mother is referred to in the family as Faan 
Por (&&) ‘foreign woman’. According to Grace's mother she gave her children 
a proper upbringing, with music lessons, tea parties etc. Grace's father and two 
of his brothers used to participate at such gatherings but addressed her only as 
Auntie and did not know her name. It was only when | received a copy of Augustus 
Albert's birth certificate from the Births and Deaths Registry in September 2008 that 
her name was revealed to be May Ford. However, the Register of Baptisms, St. 
John's Cathedral, recording her three daughters' baptisms, showed her Christian 
names as Mary Ann. 


Around 2005 a photo album was given to Grace by my cousin, Stella Davreux, in 
Vancouver. ቪ had been handed to her by a friend because of its Eurasian content. 
It was a collection of photographs of this family, including some of Young Hei. On 
the inside cover was an inscription to Ruby from A.J.W., presumably Albert. James 
and William, Grace's father and two brothers, 
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Although there was no contact between this family and Young Hei's other 
children, Daisy credits Faan Por with having helped her father a lot. 


Mary Ann (May) and her children left Hong Kong for England in the late 1920s. 
Grace's mother recalled receiving an invitation to Augustus Albert's wedding but 
lost contact with them after the Second World War. 


A search | made finds the Electoral Roll for 1935 showing May Young, together 
with her son and three daughters, living at 82a North End Road, West Kensington, 
London. The 1936 roll shows Augustus, May and Vyvienne remaining at that 
address, but Ruby and Rose appear to have moved. The 1937 roll does not 
contain any member of the family there. However, Augustus Albert Young 
married Rose Zafir, otherwise Zafer, both 23, at the Fulham District Marriage 
Registry on 8 August 1936." The Births Registry for the District of St. Marylebone, 
London, records the births of Michael Anthony Young and Paul Adrian Young to 
Augustus Albert Young and Rosalie Young (formerly Zafer) on 17 July 1940, and 
17 September 1944, respectively. Finally, Vyvienne May Young is recorded as 
having died on 27 March 1984, in Hammersmith, London, age eighty. The death 
certificate is in her maiden name, indicating she never married. At the time of her 
death she was living by herself at 33 Garden Court, Du Cane Road, Hammersmith. 


Albert Vivian Youn gsaye, Otherwise Youn '# Tsun-dart 


My father-in-law had gone through school in New Zealand as Albert Vivian 
Youngsaye, but when he arrived in Hong Kong and started working in a Chinese 
environment, he was generally known by his Chinese name, Young Tsun-dart. 


Although he became an articled clerk at Nash & Co., he was preoccupied with 
having to earn his living and to provide for the rest of the family. There was 
also the practical issue that at that time he could only sit his solicitor's exams in 
England, which created another mountain to climb. | doubt if he ever had the 
time to pursue his law studies. 
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Because the Star Ferry Co., which had long run a cross-harbour service at the 
narrowest point, saw no need to operate additional routes, the Government 
permitted a second operator to come into the business. In 1923, a group of 
Chinese entrepreneurs got together to form the Hong Kong & Yaumati Ferry Co. 
Ltd. to run additional ferry services across the harbour, to provide more choice, 
and convenience for commuters. They came to Nash & Co. for legal advice and 
the practicalities of incorporation. They met the young man from New Zealand 
who had a command of English they did not have. They soon offered him the job 
of company secretary, which he accepted. Later, he became manager, nominally 
working for the managing director but effectively running the show. He also 
became a director. 


HYF first ran a passenger service between Yaumati, near Jordan Road, and the 
Hong Kong waterfront at Jubilee Street. ቪ was referred to as the coolie ferry by 
the Star Ferry crowd. In the 1930s, after reclamation in front of Jubilee Street, a 
vehicular service, with a passenger deck, replaced the Central to Yaumati service. 
By the outbreak of war in 1941, four cross-harbour passenger services were in 
operation: Jordan Road, Mongkok, Sham Shui Po and Kowloon City to Central. 
Passenger services to Cheung Chau, Ping Chau and Silvermine Bay had also been 
started. In those early days the majority of passenger ferries had coal-burning 
steam engines, including some double-enders; of course, the vehicular ferries 
were propelled by Gardner diesel engines. The ferry fleet included a collection of 
second-hand vessels. 


Needless to say Young Tsun-dart was in the thick of the action, negotiating the 
franchise for operating ferry services with the Government, planning new routes 
and the strategy for expansion. One of the first essentials he spotted was the 
need for marine engineering expertise in operating and maintaining the ferries. 
He recruited Harry Long (E1817), a boyhood friend from Greymouth days. Harry 
was also a New Zealand-born Chinese, but somehow his family name of Cho (&) 
became Long. Although Cho was Grandmother's family name, Harry was not a 
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relative, but being Chinese and able to converse with the directors, he fitted the ። 
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In the late 1920s or early 1930s, an enterprising manual labour overseer hit upon 
the idea of buying lorries under hire purchase to augment working capacity. He 
was Chung Yew ($Æ). He bought six lorries on this basis to take on a larger 
than usual job. After that he could not get sufficient work to meet his repayment 
schedule, and the hire-purchase company was about to foreclose on him. Possibly 
through Nash & Co., Young Tsun-dart met Chung Yew, heard his story and 
concluded they could work together. He agreed to meet Chung's repayment 
dues, if they were to go into business together. They formed the United Delivery 
Co. Ltd., in which Chung looked after the hiring of drivers and labourers, and 
Young was responsible for all other aspects of the business. The formula worked. 
By the late 1930s, when | started to be conscious of things happening around me, 
| was aware of the existence of United Delivery, such was the presence of its lorries 
on Hong Kong roads. When the war came in 1941, the United Delivery fleet must 
have numbered up to 100 lorries. They were requisitioned by the Government 
and, after the surrender, the Japanese took away all the vehicles. 


When a regular service was in operation between Central and tranquil Silvermine 
Bay, Young Tsun-dart bought Yeung Yuen (p =l), at Mui Wo, around 1939. It 
comprised a small house with adjoining farm buildings and paddy fields. There 
was no electricity, telephone or running water. Of course, there was a well, and 
an irrigation channel ran through the paddy fields from a clear stream beside the 
property. Grace and her siblings loved it. Mrs. Young looked on it as an ideal 
retreat for a weekend's rest without disturbance for her husband. Young Tsun- 
dart appreciated all that, but probably also looked on the place as a granary and 
a refuge, if war should come. The first thing he did was to transform the hill slope 
into an attractive garden plot, with a two-storey house with basic facilities, to 
overlook his property of vegetable gardens, rice paddies and a fish pond. When 
Japan widened its war in China to the entire surrounding region in December 
1941, Yeung Yuen became a refuge for the extended Young family. 


Young Tsun-dart knew his own mind. His parents planned a triple wedding, 


joining their three eldest sons to daughters of friends in Canton. When he was 
told of the parental choice for him, he gave them a flat no! He had met a lady, 
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a teacher, from another Canton family, Lai Yung-mei. He would marry her. With 
this modification, the triple wedding took place on 15 May 1928. According to all 
accounts, the three couples were married at the marriage registry in Hong Kong, 
held a tea reception at the Dairy Farm Restaurant in Central, and then caught the 
midday ferry to Canton for the wedding banquet that evening. The jet-set has 
nothing on them! My parents-in-law had twenty-six blissful years together. 


For a special occasion like this triple wedding, which was his own dream, it would 
be unthinkable for Grandfather not to have been present. However, 15 May 1928 
was within the period from 1926 to 1933, when he was said to have gone back 
to New Zealand to repair his fortune. Although | am certain my mother-in-law's 
account of that day has been set out in the preceding paragraph, | am not sure 
whether the presence of Grandfather was specifically mentioned in the light of the 
relevant dates. To be sure | get this right, | have checked with Grace's sisters and 
cousins. Uncle J.L.'s family recall his mention of their hurrying to Canton for what 
he called ‘father’s banquet’. Of course, there are the silver trophies presented by 
his friends to Grandfather, congratulating him on the marriage of his three sons, 
which had been in our custody until | took them back to Hong Kong in 2007, for 
Ken Youngsaye to safeguard. 


Although he was a loving father and was ever conscious of the livelihood of his 
siblings, my father-in-law was an authoritarian. Thus he decided for his children 
without much regard to their wishes. Grace loved growing things and would 
have preferred training in horticulture or agriculture, but law was chosen for her. 
Annabelle wanted to be a nurse, but her father's response was that no daughter 
of his would spend her life changing patients’ bedpans. She could be a doctor 
or an accountant. Doreen wanted to study architecture in the United States; her 
father felt New Zealand would be more appropriate. Fortunately, the University of 
Hong Kong started an architectural school, and Doreen went there instead, and 
to Harvard on graduation. | do not know what Herbert would have wanted to do, 
but Ted, Uncle Bill's son, tells me he himself was planning on architecture at HKU 
but suddenly found himself joining Herbert on the SS Corfu bound for England, 


for engineering training and apprenticeship in the industrial north-west of the” ` zT 
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country, with his degree course at the University of Manchester. However, Young 
Tsun-dart did not appear to have orchestrated his nieces’ education. J.L.s eldest 
daughter, Barbara, married Lee Lai-hung on graduation, and settled happily with 
him in Malaya, Lai having qualified as a doctor ahead of her. After graduation, 
Esther followed her father, Bill, into education, and retired as Vice-Principal of the 
Northcote College of Education. Ronnie and Ken were under ten when Young 
Tsun-dart died, and too young for him to focus on for their future. His nephews 
and nieces to this day still tend to view their uncle’s memory with some trepidation. 


Of course, in retrospect, one can see that Young Tsun-dart had a master plan 
to prepare his children and nephew for key roles in the organisations for which 
he was responsible. Indeed, for varying periods of their working lives he found 
employment opportunities for each of his brothers (with one exception) and for 
many of his cousins. The exception was Joe, his youngest brother, who trained in 
aircraft engineering. Uncle Joe joined CNAC and was posted to Calcutta during 
the war; he was senior member of the CNAC mess there to which Tsun-luk, Tsun- 
sheung and my brother Ronald also belonged. Uncle Joe remained in aircraft 
maintenance jobs throughout his working life. 


| have no idea how HYF, United Delivery, or, indeed, the Young family fared during 
the Japanese Occupation, except for their Yeung Yuen sanctuary for part of the 
time. My wife's family had a close shave when a bomb clipped the roof ledge of 
their four-storey block in Fa Yuen Street and exploded in the street below, creating 
a huge crater. Miraculously no one in the building was hurt, though the family had 
to be evacuated. 


Uncle Bill's son, Ted, a schoolboy at Wah Yan College at the time, believes the 
separate transportation companies in Kowloon and Hong Kong were grouped 
into a transport consortium of some sort called 22 383888) & tt, which might be 
translated as Communication and Transportation Organisation. This embraced 
China Motor Bus, Kowloon Motor Bus, United Delivery, Blue Taxicab, Star Taxi, 
and HYF for harbour transport. The heads of these outfits occupied two adjacent 


offices on the first floor of the former Union Building, at the corner of Pedder Street 
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and Connaught Road. Ted gleaned this impression as he had occasion to wait for 
his father, and met the 'uncles' there, including Tang Shiu-kin (later Sir Shiu-kin), 
William Louey, Ngan Shing-kwan, Tsang Yung, Choy Po-min, and their lieutenants. 
As none of the constituent units had any of their old facilities to use, this could not 
have been a functional organisation. More likely, it was a Japanese device to keep 
tabs on people with know-how, offering in return a small rice ration. | remember 
Uncle J.L. telling me his brother got him, as well as Fourth and Fifth Uncles onto 
the nominal payroll of the HYF Depot at Tai Kok Tsui to qualify them for rice rations. 


While Hong Kongs oil and coal reserves lasted, or before the Japanese got around 
to moving them for their war effort, some buses operated in Kowloon and Hong 
Kong Island. | remember taking a bus from Central to Tytam Villa to help clean up 
our house in 1942. One or two small HYF single-ended ferries with diesel power 
ran on the Star Ferry route, later replaced by a single Star Ferry coal-fired steamer. 
When those fuel stocks were used up, or removed, the electricity supply was 
terminated. Kowloon transport was relegated to horse-drawn carriages with a pony 
transit station in Homantin. Public transport from Kowloon to the New Territories 
was undertaken by a converted bus that had a charcoal-generated gas engine 
which plied once a day via Tsuen Wan to Yuen Long. As usual, the bus/lorry was 
always overloaded, and passengers would have to walk alongside the vehicle when 
it was on an incline, or run for the bushes whenever an Allied warplane was in sight. 
The driver, Chan On, was a faithful United Delivery hand. For the rest it was tricyles 
and bicycles plying to carry passengers, or the No. 11 bus, one's own two legs. 


Thus the Japanese surrender found Hong Kong almost flat out. Fortunately, few 
HYF ferries had been commandeered by the Japanese, possibly because they 
were not ocean going. Though two vehicular ferries were found sunk in the Pearl 
River area, and other vessels were sunk in Hong Kong waters, a number remained 
afloat. This enabled skeleton services to be restarted. Maintenance remained 
the big problem because of the lack of spare parts, replacement deck and engine 
room machinery, slipways and docking facilities. It was either the expatriate- 
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dominated dockyards which could build and dry dock ocean-going ships, with 
commensurate charges, or the slipways which customarily served small harbour” 





and river craft but could not handle the vehicular ferries. The vehicular ferries 
were all built, and dry docked, by Hong Kong & Whampoa Docks (Kowloon 
Docks). 


Possibly before 1941, Young Tsun-dart started Hong Kong Shipyard, with 
participation by other senior management of HYF, to try to solve the problem. If 
not a stroke of genius, it was certainly good fortune that the redundant workers 
of a local diesel-engine builder were recruited into Hong Kong Shipyard. The 
manager of the shipyard was Chiu Sew-huen (882588), who was also marine 
superintendent at HYF. His earlier experience was as a boatswain in the Pearl River 
trade. Harry Long was chief engineer to both companies, but his expertise was 
in steam. Thus, the skilled diesel workers were able to augment the shipyard's 


capability. 


Harry Long lost a leg serving in the Volunteers in the defence of Hong Kong in 
1941, and had to be repatriated to New Zealand in 1945 for treatment and fitting 
of an artificial leg, but was soon back in action as before. He moved around 
between decks as if his artificial leg was not an impediment. He played a vital 
role in salvaging and converting old wrecks and assorted vessels to passenger 
service and, working with Young Tsun-dart, got an enterprising trader to find the 
necessary machinery and equipment to re-engine and convert ferries from steam 
to diesel engine power. 


When it came to expansion of the fleet, there was the additional difficulty of 
shipbuilding steel supplies. Japan was not yet in the picture, and Britain would 
only supply finished steel products. Young Tsun-dart negotiated with Yarrow 
Shipbuilders of Glasgow for five single-ended 100-foot-long passenger vessels, 
completely knocked down, based on two prototypes, for assembly at Hong Kong 
Shipyard. Ultimately, a further seven Yarrow boats were built by the shipyard. 


To break continued dependence on Kowloon Docks for maintenance and new 
construction of vehicular ferries, Young Tsun-dart recruited a civil engineer from 
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Auckland to design and construct a seawall and slipway, or shipbuilding berth, 
on reclaimed land in the shipyard. Unfortunately, notwithstanding his cultural 
and language fit, this young man could not get on with Chiu Sew-heun or Harry 
Long, and on top of that worked at cross-purposes with the experienced marine 
offshore civil engineering contractor. Ignoring all advice, he pressed forward with 
his planned design. The seawall might not have collapsed if he had followed the 
advice of the contractor by improved piling work on the seawall and back filling 
with large-size aggregate and earth by crane from offshore instead of the easy 
way of allowing dump trucks to offload fill from the shore end. The result was that 
the weight of the landfill gradually pushed the retaining seawall out of alignment, 
until the wall collapsed outward. The engineer resigned from office and returned 
to New Zealand soon after Young Tsun-dart's passing. Without Young Tsun-dart's 
guiding hand, Chiu Sew-huen found it easier to abandon the project. 


United Delivery had to start afresh in 1945, with civilian Bedford trucks imported 
from Britain. Because production had to switch back from war requirements, 
delivery times were unpredictable, and definitely slow. However, about ten used 
Bedford lorries were obtained from the Government. It is not clear whether they 
were a form of compensation for the fleet requisitioned in 1941, on loan, or sale. 
They were war surplus lorries with high cargo platforms positioned above the 
oversized road wheels for rough terrain, which made them difficult to load with 
heavy items like sacks of rice; these had to be lifted to a much higher platform 
than the traditional civilian lorry. Still it was a start. The most successful cargo 
carrier in the United Delivery fleet was the custom-built furniture van which used 
a bus chassis with a low floorboard. They were easy to load and unload, as if 
stepping onto a bus platform. The new purchases were predominately Bedfords, 
including four articulated lorries which were new to the local scene. They were 
used mainly to deliver loads of rice, making frequent harbour crossings. Despite 
their long length, with tractor and trailer, there was only one classification for 
lorries. In the 1950s, the fleet was gradually re-engined from petrol to diesel 
power. A tractor and low bed-trailer set was added to haul bulky and heavy 
equipment such as steam-power generation equipment for new power stations; 


transformers, condensers and machinery to developing industrial estates in Kwun ^ 
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Tong and Tsuen Wan; industrial boilers to refurbished textile mills, etc. So United 
Delivery was back on track again. 


After the death of Young Tsun-dart in 1954, United Delivery seemed unable or 
unwilling to adjust to the changing scene but continued to mark time. Thus, for 
example, whereas newcomers incorporated lifting gear on their lorries, United 
Delivery did not. Containerisation also added to the toll. The 1960s saw United 
Delivery slipping into terminal decline, until it was wound up in the 1970s with 
little to show for it. 


Odward Oheuk-hin Young 


Meanwhile at HYF, as mentioned, Grace returned to Hong Kong in 1954 to 
join the management. In 1955, Ted (=), Uncle Bill's son, graduated from 
Manchester, completed his apprenticeship with Crossley, and qualified for 
corporate membership in the Institution of Mechanical Engineers and in the 
Institute of Marine Engineers. He returned to Hong Kong into the open arms of 
HYF. He probably found working with Harry Long and Chiu Sew-heun tiresome, 
but he persevered. When Harry Long retired in the mid-1960s, Ted became 
superintendent engineer, and started to persuade senior management to 
commission qualified naval architects to break out of traditional moulds; to build 
bigger and better ferries, not only for commuter traffic, but also to design more 
streamlined, longer and more efficient hull forms, with a high level of ship stability 
and passenger comfort, for higher-speed travel on routes to outlying islands 
which were beginning to attract a commuter population, and for weekend and 
holiday leisure outings for city dwellers. 


When Chiu Sew-heun retired, Ted was appointed chief executive officer at Hong 
Kong Shipyard, and marine superintendent at HYF. Fortunately, there was still 
land available after the 1950s fiasco, and he got approval to construct a Syncrolift, 
a ship-lifting platform capable of lifting a 1,000-ton vessel out of the water to 
dry land. Because the vessel is supported on a cradle with end or side transfer 
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bogies, the raised hull can be side- or end-transferred to adjacent dry land for 
maintenance work. Such a Syncrolift operation can be completed within thirty 
minutes and be ready to effect the lifting of another vessel. This compares with 
a conventional dry-dock operation which would take over an hour to drain the 
dock of water for work to commence, and the dry dock would be out of service to 
other users until the underwater maintenance and repairs are completed and the 
vessel is floated out. 


Because of Ted's training with Crossley, on his return to Hong Kong, they 
appointed him consultant and representative for their engines. In this capacity he 
got involved with the building of four 180-foot-long vehicle ferries for Penang by 
Cheoy Lee Shipyards, with Voith Schneider (vertical rotating cycloidal propeller) 
propulsion. The ferries were fitted with Crossley engines, so he was involved in the 
Crossley engine dock and sea trials of these ferries. In fact, he also represented 
Voith in running trials of their propellers. The advanced German technology, the 
unique design and remarkable performance led Ted to recommend that concept 
for use on the new HYF vehicular ferries destined for the new North Point-Kwun 
Tong service: vessels of about 120 feet long, and all subsequent vehicular ferries. 
The presence in Hong Kong waters of the Cheoy Lee-built Penang ferries made it 
possible for the Hong Kong Marine Department and HYF to be convinced of the 
suitability of this technology and to proceed accordingly. 


Thanks to his growing professional reputation, Ted was elected Fellow of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of the Institution of Marine Engineers and 
of the Hong Kong Institution of Engineers, in rapid succession in the 1970s, and 
began serving on their various advisory committees, boards and council. He was 
invited to serve on the Hong Kong Productivity Council and on the Hong Kong 
Polytechnic Advisory Committee on Mechanical & Marine Engineering, and by 
the Council for National Academic Awards of the United Kingdom to participate 
in their validation of Hong Kong Polytechnic honours degrees in mechanical and 
marine engineering. 


In 1976 the International Waterborne Transportation Association was established 
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in New York, mainly comprising members from the developed countries of 
Western Europe and North America, and some from Australia, New Zealand and 
South-East Asia. For twenty-five years from 1977, Ted served as a director on the 
board. He was the president, and chaired the annual conference in Hong Kong 
in 1992, after his retirement from HYF. In addition, his international consultancy 
assignments ranged from the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey to 
the Auckland Harbour Board, and from Singapore Port Authority, Petrochemical 
Corporation of Singapore and Shell Eastern Petroleum to the Bureau of Public 
Highways of the Philippines and Bataan Shipyard and Engineering Co., and to 
Lagos Public Water Transportation, Nigeria, and Turismo Margarita, Venezuela. 


His press-gang start notwithstanding, Ted Young earned his Hong Kong 
professional standing by solid work and international renown for his expertise in 


his field. 


As | have remarked earlier, during the 1980s, HYF had grown into the largest ferry 
undertaking in the British Commonwealth in number of vessels operated and 
passenger and vehicles carried, though not necessarily in tonnage. But it took its 
knocks too. When the Cross-harbour Tunnel opened in 1972, the cross-harbour 
vehicular ferry service was inevitably badly affected. Aside from leisure traffic 
already mentioned, another attempt at diversification was the development of 
industrial buildings for rental. However, its land and the Government scheme for 
reclamation at Sham Shui Po, including along the shipyard's frontage, gave other 
people ideas too, and the company came under the control of land developers. 
They first moved the shipyard to Tsing Yi, and turned the Tai Kok Tsui site into a 
massive housing development. However, the death knell was sounded by the 
Government decision in the 1990s not to renew the HYF franchise as a whole but 
to offer individual routes to open bidding. HFY under new management was not 
interested, and kept to its property option. 
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Ho, E.P., Times of Change: A Memoir of Hong Kongs Governance, 1950 — 1991 
(Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 2005), chapter 1. 

In his letter of condolence on Grace's passing, Sir S.Y. Chung, chairman of the 
commission at that time, praised her for her contribution on the issue of equal pay 
for women. 

These names are written in Second Uncle, James Lawrence5 (J.L.) hand. Paper in 
Ken Youngsaye’s possession. 

The Carl Smith index on the Hong Kong Public Records website gives this as 2 
January 1869, but | have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the lunar entry from 
which | have worked out the 1980 date. 

Another version of Grandmother's name which appears in Uncle J.L. script is f. 
However, * is also shown. 

Grey River Argus, 4 September 1901. 

Grey River Argus, 25 June 1897. 

West Coast Times, 6 September 1898, p. 2. 

Land Records & Grey River Argus, 5 March 1903. 

Grey River Argus, 30 November 1901. 

West Coast Times, 6 May 1903. Grey River Argus, 15 July 1910, p. 5, shows Young 
Saye as managing director of Kwong Lee Yuen store, the other partners resident in 
China: Ah Chong (his uncle), Young Hee and another. 

Grey River Argus, 15 July 1910, p. 5, shows Young Saye as managing director of 
Kwong Lee Yuen store, the other partners resident in China: Ah Chong (his uncle), 
Young Hee and another. 

Copies of original extant. 

Copies of original extant. 

J.L. Youngsaye and Gloria Boretto, Hong Kong Orchids (Hong Kong: Urban 
Council, 1980). 

Correspondence in 2006 with Julia Bradshaw, Curator of Shantytown, West Coast 
Historical & Mechanical Society Inc., Greymouth, New Zealand. 

General Register Office Application No. 517143/1, marriage solemnised at 
Fulham Registry, London, on 8 August 1936 between Augustus Albert Young, 23, 
Bank Clerk, 82a North End Road, West Kensington, and Rose Zafer, 23, Spinster. 
Witnesses were May Young and Alexander Zafer. 
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Young family, Greymouth 1901 
Seated: Albert between Mr. & Mrs. Young Tsoon, with Nellie & Violet in front 
Standing: Mr. & Mrs. Young Hei, Mr. & Mrs. Young Saye 
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Mrs. Young Lai Yung-mei and Family, 1974 
Standing: Victor, Eric, Doris, Peter, Allison, Tom & Bob 


Seated: 
Front: 


Robyn, Annabelle, Mrs. Young, Doreen & Grace 
Richard, David, Elliot & Maureen 
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Young Triple Wedding; 15 May 1928 
From left: Mr. & Mrs. Young Tsun-dart, Mr. & Mrs. Young Tsun-shing, 
Mr. & Mrs. Young Isun-wai 
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Mr. & Mrs. Young Tsun-dart 25th Wedding Anniversary 1953 


Mr. & Mrs. Young Tsun-dart 1928 


Left: 
Right: 
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Grace, parents and siblings c. 1935 
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Left: Lai Kai-sing ር. 1910, Grace's Maternal Grandfather 
Right: Ng Yi-jong c. 1905, Grace's Maternal Grandmother 
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Young Hei, May and children 
From left: Rose, Augustus, May, Vyvienne, Young Hei & Ruby 
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Young Hei, sons and nephews c. 1924 





Young Tsun-dart family 1950 (Herbert in UK) 
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Mr. & Mrs. Young Tsun-dart 1953 
Young family Christmas 1953 (Grace in UK) 
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David Choa and Ho cousins የ) 
From Left: Eric, Cecilia, David, Algy, Pamela and Ronald WC Sa m 
hae 
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Choa Leep-chee, as romanised in accordance with the Hokkien dialect in his home 
town of Malacca, was what he called himself. His descendants in Hong Kong 
remember him as Choa Lap-che, the Cantonese version of his name. 


Auntie Eileen was my mother's sister immediately her junior, the three siblings senior 
to her were brothers. Thus the two of them had always been close to each other. 
When Auntie Eileen married Charles Choa, eighth son of Choa Leep-chee, in 1923, 
our link to his family was forged. It should be added that, a few years earlier, No. 
3 son, Choa Po-yiu (5X8), had married Elsie, Ho Pak-ching, and No. 3 daughter, 
Winnie, married Ho Sai-kit, daughter and son, respectively, of Ho Kom-tong. 


In January 1938, | developed a sore throat, and my mother took me to see 
Dr. Douglas Laing, who immediately suspected | had diphtheria. He took a 
specimen for a pathology test and warned my mother | might need immediate 
hospitalisation if his diagnosis was confirmed. Somehow that led to our going 
to Burnside to await the test result rather than home to Tytam. | do not know 
whether it ever occurred to them that | might thus spread my infection to the Choa 
household. Fortunately, that did not happen, and | kept my germs to myself. Of 
course, in Lo family sports competitions, David and Betty Choa were grouped 
with the five of us to constitute the ‘Tytam’ team to compete with the rest, the 
'Hong Kong' team. Again, for some summers we used to join David and Betty for 
Chinese lessons at their home, during our holidays. Finally, Ronald and Betty were 
married. Now, it is the Choa family history. 


The Choa family originally hailed from Changchow (now called Zhangzhou 
z), Fukien (now called Fujiant&$$), in China. In the thirteenth generation 
of the family, possibly around 1760, their ancestor, Choa Su-chiong (#+ š), 
emigrated from Fukien and established himself as a merchant in Malacca, in 
what is now West Malaysia. He created a good name and built up a successful 
business. He had four sons, but it appears that only the two younger ones went to 
Malacca with him. In the event, he was succeeded by his third son, Choa Ch'ong- 
keat (55/87), who continued the trade between Malacca and China and acquired 
considerable real estate in the heart of the town of Malacca. Having invested in 
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real estate, the family clearly intended to stay. An ancestral hall, or chi tong (AE), 
was soon built, for recording the names of the male line and their achievements, 
and remains to this day. 


Choa Ch'ong-keat was given the title of Captain China by the Dutch, and with the 
award he was granted a coat of arms, or crest, bearing an inscription translated as 
Safety in Port after a Storm. Although such titles were generally abolished after 
the British takeover, the new rulers found he was a man with such large influence 
over the Chinese community that he was allowed, as a special favour, to retain his. 
In the modern era, Robert Choa commissioned Faulkners, the jewellers, to create 
a signet ring with the crest for members of the family. 


Choa Ch'ong-keat was succeeded by his third son, Choa Yeng-keng (ER), who 
enlarged the estate and built the Malacca Markets on the property, at the same 
time erecting a bridge which connected the markets with the town. His eldest 
son, Choa Sek-kim (22178), was a landowner and merchant of Malacca, well 
known and highly respected. He had six sons; the eldest, Choa Leep Chee, was 
born in 1859 at the family home, 14 Heeren Street, Malacca. 


After completing his schooling, Choa Leep-chee went to Singapore in 18/4, at 
the age of fifteen. Meanwhile, his uncle Choa Che-bee, who was Choa Sek-kim's 
cousin, had gone to Hong Kong where he worked in or with the sugar section of 
Jardine Matheson & Co. He knew of Jardines' plan to enter the refinery business 
rather than just lease their plant to others to operate, which they had previously 
been content to do. When Jardines took control of the operations of the China 
Sugar Refinery, Choa Che-bee became the comprador there. He arranged for 
Choa Leep-chee to join him in Hong Kong. Today there are still members of Choa 
Leep-chee's family who remember Choa Che-bee. He was a colourful personality 
with eleven wives and many children, but none of his sons would go to Hong 
Kong for him. 


Thus Choa Leep-chee obtained a post under the China Sugar Refinery Co. Ltd. EL. 
on its opening in 1878. The 1889 Jury List described him as assistant, China Sugar ^ Az 
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Refinery, East Point. By diligence and perseverance, he won gradual preferment 
at that undertaking until or around 1898, when he was given the position of 
comprador and chief of the Chinese staff, in succession to his uncle. 


In 1882, Choa Leep-chee married Chan Quay-neo (#=%), daughter of the 
eldest of the Bardou sisters, Lam A Shui, or Lam Shui (AK). Choa Leep- 
chee had four sons, Po Sien (& E), Po Min (45), Po Yiu (፪%) and Po Sum 
(፳3), and two daughters by Chan Quay-neo. His mother in Malacca feared he 
was making Hong Kong his permanent home and selected a Malayan Chinese 
girl for him to marry. His wife urged him to comply with his mother's wishes, marry 
this girl, and bring her back to Hong Kong. He did that, and had a son and a 
daughter by the second wife. After Quay-neo, Choa Leep-chee married another 
Eurasian, Li Siu-lin (738), whose father was Charles von Kragh, an employee of 
the Great Northern Telegraph at Amoy. Unfortunately, Ms. Li did not get on with 
the Malacca wife, whose son also died in the meantime. The Malayan wife then 
returned to Malacca with her daughter, also taking with her Choa Man-chew (ሯ፳ 
X. 88), Choa Leep-chee's No. 9 son, born to Ms. Li, who was then still a babe. By 
then Ms. Li also had Charles Man-bing (XX) (No. 8), and went on to have two 
more sons, James Man-charn (22 #፳) (No. 10) and Henry Man-woon (3278) (No. 11), 
and three daughters, Winnie (Mrs. Ho Sai-kit), Minnie (Mrs. William Hall) and Trixie 
(Mrs. Nato Botelho). 


Although Choa Leep-chee's time was devoted chiefly to the sugar refinery, he 
was also a shareholder in many local companies, and was involved in the wider 
sugar trade between the Colony, Java and China on his own account. He was 
a prominent member of the Chinese community and took part in many public 
functions. He was on the committees of the Alice Memorial Hospital and of the 
Nethersole and affiliated hospitals. He also served in Po Leung Kuk and on the 
District Watch Committee. In recognition of his many public services, he was 
made a Justice of the Peace by the Government. He served on the committee of 
the 1906 Typhoon Fund and did much on his own account to relieve the sufferers 
from that catastrophic storm. 
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Choa Leep-chee and family lived at Burnside, originally No. 47, later No. 95 
Robinson Road, above the junction with Castle Road; a house delightfully 
situated, overlooking the harbour. It had a tennis court and was surrounded by 
a beautiful garden stocked with some hundreds of varieties of flowers. In 1905, 
when Sir Matthew Nathan, Governor of the Colony, offered a prize for the best- 
kept private garden in the colony, and an inspection was made at very short 
notice, Choa Leep-chee secured the award. He was a member of the Hong Kong 
Horticultural Society and a large exhibitor at the shows organised by that society. 
He died in 1909 and is buried at Colonial Cemetery, Happy Valley. 
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Choa Leep-chee 
Executrix of His Will (right) 








CHAPTER 16 








Sin Tak-fan was born in Hong Kong on 20 December 1856. His father was 
Stephen Prentis Hall, a shipwright, who moved his business from Whampoa, on 
the Pearl River, to Hong Kong after the establishment of the Colony. His mother 
was Ms. Wong (ë X) of seafaring, or Tanka stock. It is has been suggested that 
the Sin surname was derived from ‘Stephen’, as in St. Stephen's.! However, 
St. Stephen's College is more generally called Sing See Tai Fan (EX 126). 
Nevertheless, | understand from a cousin who is Sin Tak-fan's granddaughter that 
Sin was derived from the first syllable of Stephen Prentis Hall's name. Sin Tak-fan, 
who was always known in Hong Kong by his Chinese name, was called Stephen 
Hall by his father and remembered in his will. 


It will be evident from his curriculum vitae that Sin Tak-fan's command of both 
Chinese and English was of a high order. He was also well known for his 
calligraphy. Having regard to the more common form for the surname Sin being 
Zk, and a usage of the word 7t means ‘to wash’, | have heard it suggested that 
he added a dot to his surname to improve the visual balance. Fortunately, his 
grandson Peter Lui recalls being told by his mother, a well-read lady, that the 
proper word for her maiden name was indeed ፲ሺ, and this can be verified in the 
leading Chinese dictionaries. | am particularly grateful to Peter for the trouble 
he took to prove this point? This % character is engraved for posterity on the 
headstone of Sin Tak-fan's grave and on the headstones of his mother's and other 
Sin family graves at Chiu Yuen Cemetery. 


Sin Tak-fan was educated at the Government Central School, during the time 
when Dr. Frederick Stewart was headmaster. He was a good scholar, and the 
prizes he won included the Smith Prize for Translation in 1873, his final year at 
school. He also collected prizes for drawing and best English speaker and writer. 
At the age of seventeen, he was appointed third assistant teacher at his old 
school. In 1878, he transferred to the Registrar General's Department as fourth 
clerk and was quickly promoted to Chinese clerk and interpreter, which must have 
been the highest post for a locally engaged officer in that department. Leaving 
the Government service in 1880, he entered the firm of Stephens & Holmes, 
Solicitors, as chief clerk and interpreter.^ In 1882, he became managing clerk to 
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another solicitor, Creasey Ewens, and stayed with him as the firm became Ewens 
& Needham, Ewens & Reece and later Ewens & Harston, until they were taken 
over by Sir M.K. and M.W. Lo to become Lo & Lo. 


An interesting story quoted by Peter Hall, in his book In The Web was that, 
in 1875, while residing at 24 D'Aguilar Street, Sin Tak-fan was charged with 
firing crackers without permission. He had obtained a miscellaneous permit 
to play music, etc., from the Registrar General's Department and believed that 
included the firing of crackers. A constable came around the next day to serve 
his summons, and called him # íf (foreign devil's child). Appearing before 
the Magistrate, Sin Tak-fan said he wished to charge the constable for abusive 
language. The magistrate informed him that, if he wished his complaint to be 
investigated, he must speak Chinese, so that his allegations could be heard by all 
concerned. As to the matter before the court, he fined him 50 cents. In reporting 
this case, the Daily Press of 12 November 1875, added that Dr. Stewart was in 
court to watch his student's performance. 


Whether this episode led to his becoming a law clerk is a matter for conjecture. 
However, Creasey Ewens needed $3,000 at some point and asked for it from Sin 
Tak-fan, in consideration for making him a silent partner. This in turn led to Ewens 
being sued by his partner, Reece, and the court held in September 1893 that it 
was illegal for an unqualified person to share in the profits of the firm of solicitors. 


The year 1893 seemed a bad one for Sin Tak-fan when he found himself unable 
(or unwilling) to meet a judgement debt recorded against him, and filed a petition 
for bankruptcy. His chief creditor was E R Belilios, and had had another $11,000 
owing to Lee Sing. However, the Hong Kong Telegraph of 12 October 1893 
reported his application to withdraw that petition. His statement indicated there 
was no arrangement with the plaintiff for settlement of his claim, but the debt to 
Lee Sing had been reduced to about $5,000 after deducting securities held by 
him. The solicitors for E.R. Belilios had no objection, and leave to withdraw was 
granted. 
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Notwithstanding his ups and downs, Sin Tak-fan soon became a leading light in 
Chinese society in Hong Kong. In 1884, he served on the committee of the Po 
Leung Kuk, which had been newly created for the protection of women and girls. 
In 1906, he was elected chairman of Tung Wah Hospital, the leading Hong Kong 
charity. He was a founder of the Hong Kong Chinese Club, and served three 
consecutive terms as its President, from 1906 to1908. In 1913 he was invited to 
be legal adviser to Marshal Lung Chai-kwong, the military Governor of Canton. 


His wife, Ms. Lam, gave birth to two sons, Sin Man-chiu (222፡ 88) and Sin Man- 
cheong (Zt: X መ), who married a younger sister of Paul Samuel Shea, otherwise 
known as She Po-sham (SEHR), and Victoria, the eldest daughter of Chan Kai- 
ming, respectively. After Ms. Lam died, Sin Tak-fan married May Wong Ching- 
wan, and had seven children by her: third son John Sin Man-leung (Zt X 25); fourth 
daughter Flora Hing-wan AEE) (1889-1951), who married Uncle Ho Sai-kwong; 
fifth son William Hall, Sin Man-kit CX) (1891-1934), who married Minnie Choa, 
daughter of Choa Leep-chee; eighth daughter Florence Hing-cheung (Zt EE) 
(1893-1977), who married Ho Sai-cheuk; tenth daughter Phyllis Yee-wan (ZL 
=) (1895-1976), who remained single; thirteenth daughter Grace Po-kei (E $1) 
(1897-1982), who married Lui Kar-shek (E&XtA) (Peter Lui's parents); and fifteenth 
son Henry Hall, Sin Man-tai (% 48) (1898-1977), who never married. 


Sin Tak-fan's No. 2 concubine was Ruth Ellis, otherwise Ying So. She had sixth 
son Alfred Edward Hall, Sin Man-bun (Zt X4) (1892-1936), who married Ellen 
Zimmern; ninth daughter Ruby Alexandra Wing-sheung (%t7k##) (1893-1985), 
who married Archibald Hynes Roberts; eleventh son George Albert Victor Hall, 
Sin Man-ping (7:X:40))(1897-1956), who married Mabel Gittins; and fourteenth 
daughter Rose (1899-1943), who was unmarried. Concubine No. 3 was Poon 
Kuen. She gave birth to seventh son James Malcolm Hall, Sin Man-lim (Zt X7) 
(1893-1977), who married Anna Liang (22418); and twelfth daughter Laura Po- 
kwan (7&2) (1897-1983), who married Wong Pang (+ 85). No. 5 concubine had 
sixteenth daughter Yuet-yue (Zt A %0), who died young, and seventeenth daughter 
Joyce Yuet-yin (Zt H 9f), who is believed to be married and living in China. There 
were no children by No. 4 concubine, Ms. Yip (RE). 
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Whatever Sin Tak-fan's other attainments during his lifetime, he gave all his 
children a good education. Although his daughters' education may appear to 
have concentrated on Chinese, they reached a high enough standard to enable 
some to teach at leading schools, as Phyllis did at the Diocesan Girls’ School, and 
Grace at the Belilios Girls School. | believe Florence ran her own school for some 
time. His daughters tended to be known by their Chinese names, whereas his 
sons generally used the Hall name at work. | am not aware what the three eldest 
of his eight sons did, except that John emigrated to the United States of America, 
where he eventually died. The remaining five sons attained professional status. 
Fifth son, William Hall, graduated with a B.Sc. (Engineering) from the University 
of Hong Kong and practised as an architect. Sixth son, Alfred, and seventh 
son, James, both qualified as solicitors, and in those days they had to do that 
in England. Eleventh son, George Hall, trained as an architect in Liverpool, and 
fifteenth son, Henry Hall, ended up as a journalist in Singapore. 


Sin Tak-fan died at the age of sixty-seven, on 8 April 1924. Reporting his death 
the Hong Kong Daily Press stated: 'He had retired from active business and, for a 
year or more had not been in good health. He expired very suddenly from heart 
failure. Only an hour earlier, he had been visited by his doctor and there had been 
nothing to indicate the end was so near’. 


1 Hall, P., In The Web (England: Hurst Village Publishing, The Basingtoke Press Ltd., 

1992), p. 27. 

As note 1 above, p. 26. 

3 Research by Peter Lui, PH AH BER — ‘Yt — ?t  ቹ2' recognising % as the modern 
word for 7t; RERA — ‘Yt — x’, — "A — a state of poverty’; 88/8 A — fio BEE 
BR yt: EEG: RAAB Word XX not found in this dictionary. 

4 Wright, A. (ed.), Twentieth Century Impressions of Hongkong, Shanghai, and Other 
Treaty Ports of China (London: Lloyds Greater Britain Publishing Co. Ltd., 1908), 
p. 187. 
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HKVDC Annual Camp 1930s 


Loest We Forget 





The Colunfeers 


In the Second World War, the Eurasian community of Hong Kong was put to the 
test and did not falter. Their steadfastness is perhaps best exemplified by General 
Maltby's Despatch on the Defence of Hong Kong in December 1941, in which 
he said: 'In closing my despatch | wish to pay especial tribute to the Hong Kong 
Volunteer Defence Corps...To quote examples seems almost invidious, but | 
should like to place on record the superb gallantry of No. 3 (Eurasian) Company at 
Wong Nei Chong Gap.’ 


The HKVDC Roll of Honour does not identify the individuals concerned by race 
or creed. The list below is thus no more than my best guess of the Eurasians who 
fell in the Battle of Hong Kong, after consulting others who have considered the 
matter.' 


No. 3 Company 


Lieutenant Donald James Anderson Private Roy D. Maxwell 

Private Percy Edwards Private Henry Walter Rathsam 
Private Edward Donald Fisher Private Arthur Augustus Reed 
Private Owen William Fox Private Edgar Vincent Reed 
Private Stephen Hall Private Stephen Arnold Reed 
Private J. Hoffman Private Stanley Eric Roberts (PoW) 
L/Cpl Hung Kai-chiu Private Philip Thomas Tam 
Private Duncan Boag Izatt Private E.B. Young 

Private Samuel Izatt L/Cpl William Young 

Private George Kotwall (Executed) Sergeant Ernest Zimmern 
Hughes Group 4th Battery 

Private G.E. Cross (PoW) Sergeant H.W. Brown 

Private F.C. Rapp (PoW) Sergeant William Gittins (PoW) 


Gunner Stanley Greaves 
1st Battery 
Gunner Arthur Bliss 
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5th Battery ASC Company 


Gunner William Broadbridge Cpl Albert Cunningham 
Bombardier Ernest Fincher Private Edmund Symlov Lyen 
Gunner Algernon Ho Private William Peters 
Gunner John Litton Private A.G.F. Prew 

Gunner Francis Reed Private Fritz Rapp 

L/Bdr Andrew Zimmern 


Those who survived the battle, and internment for some, included Cheung Shui- 
ling, Leslie Fox, Willie Howard, Archie and Duggie Hunt, Edward Roberts, Osler 
Thomas, Freddie, Francis and Archie Zimmern, as well as Willie Zimmern, and 
others, whose names | cannot recall after these years. George Kotwall escaped 
internment but was later executed by the Kempetei (Japanese Secret Police). 
William Broadbridge, Ernie Fincher, John Litton and Andrew Zimmern were with 
Algy in 5th Battery; their fate is recorded below. 


Avoiding internment, Archie and Duggie Hunt, Osler Thomas and Willie Zimmern 
made their separate ways into China. The Hunts and Thomas enlisted with the 
British Army Aid Group in China, and returned to Hong Kong in 1945 as Captains. 
Osler Thomas was awarded the MBE for his wartime services. Rudy Choy (Choa) 
also came back as a Captain in the BAAG, after his brush with the Kempetai. 
Willie Zimmern got to India and joined the Gurkhas, also returning as a Captain. 
Others from No. 3 Company, like Leslie Fox, fought with Force 136 in Malaya. 


Massacre Of She sth Latter A Anti- Aircraft / 
' ሪ yemurn ጫሪ Oc. ji 


Whatever the circumstances leading to the surprise and disaster at Pearl Harbour 
on 7 December 1941, in Hong Kong the mobilisation of the Volunteers was 
announced at noon on 7 December (late afternoon of 6 December in Hawaii), the 
5th ልል Battery (Algy and John Litton's unit) being instructed to report for duty by 
1800 hours that afternoon. The remainder of the Hong Kong Volunteer Defence 
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Corps was ordered to report by 0800 hours the next morning, by which time 
bombing and shooting had started. 


The final Japanese assault on Hong Kong Island commenced on the night of 16-- 
19 December 1941. It was an exceptionally dark night; the sky was overcast with 
frequent showers, made worse by the pall of smoke from the burning oil tanks at 
North Point. A Japanese force of seven battalions comprising some 7,500 men 
landed between North Point and Shau Kei Wan, in three regimental groups, the 
228th, 229th and 230th. The 229th, under Colonel Tanaka, had the task of taking 
Lyemun and Sai Wan Hill. Tanaka's men quickly overran one of the 4th Battery 
positions, the Lyemun Barracks and a Howitzer Battery there, but made no further 
attempt to capture the Fort. Up till that point the 5th Battery (AA) was apparently 
unaware the enemy had landed. 


At 2200 hours they heard shots from close quarters. This was the first indication 
some of them had that the Japanese were in the vicinity. Suddenly, a hand 
grenade was thrown in from the door, wounding two men. Shortly afterwards, 
they heard some voices shouting, 'Surrender. Save you', in broken English. 
The order was then given for the men to fix bayonets and charge to force their 
way out. Several men did get out, including Captain Goldman and Sergeant 
Bosanquet, but three were killed in the process. The remainder, totalling 29 men, 
then retreated into the tunnel below the main gun site where they had been 
positioned and shouted that they would surrender. The Japanese told them to 
come out. They came out in single file. At one stage, one of the survivors saw 
a Japanese person whom he took to be an officer because the man had a long 
samurai sword. It made an impression on him, because that was the first time he 
had ever seen one. After he left, the soldiers took the men to a pillbox several 
yards away. There the prisoners were searched, and fountain pens, watches, even 
belts were taken from them. Nothing happened for two or three hours. ቪ was 
well after midnight when the men heard a shout. 


Private Chan Yan-kwong, a medical orderly attached to 5th Battery, and one of 
the survivors, described what happened next: 'A semi-circle was formed by the 
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guards obstructing the doorway. A loud voice in English was then heard saying 
that we were free and could leave the pillbox, one by one. However, we were all 
bayoneted... the bayonet just scratched my abdomen from left to right and the 
point came out from my clothes, struck my wrist, causing great bleeding.’ He 
thought no more than seven Japanese were involved in the actual bayoneting, 
though he sensed that there were others watching nearby. Martin Tso Him-chi 
was perhaps the fifteenth man to come out. Only then did he realise what had 
happened to the men who had gone before him. Bayoneted across the abdomen 
from his stomach to his chest, he lay pretending to be dead. Tso and Chan lay, 
separately, among the bodies, listening to the sound of dying men 'crying out for 
God, mother and water', as Chan described it, but they thought that the guards 
were still around and dared not stir. Gradually the groaning stopped. Tso said that 
he managed to survive by crawling out to get water and picking up biscuits from 
the ground. He moved a corpse to cover himself when he got back into position, 
because he didn't know where the Japanese might be. After several days Chan 
heard the sounds of looters coming to comb the battlefield, so he crawled to 
the dugout, hid and removed his uniform. As he was about to leave, he heard a 
sound from the pit and whispered, ‘Is there anybody alive?’ Tso answered. The 
two of them then made their way home, but Tso who lived a few miles further 
away, met a party of Japanese and was forced to do manual work. The next day, 
in pain and weak, he made his way to a Catholic Church in Shau Kei Wan, where 
the Revd Father Shek dressed his wounds and looked after him. 


Fortunately, there was an arrangement whereby one-half of 5th Battery was 
stood down after continuous duty and sent to West Bay, opposite Stanley, for a 
forty-eight-hour rest period. After this rest, they would relieve the contingent at 
Lyemun, on a rotational basis.” Thus the contingent on relief did not share their 
comrades' fate but were eventually redeployed for the final defence of Stanley, 
until the surrender. 


Even before the massacre of the 5th Battery, an earlier massacre had taken 


place at the Salesian Mission at Shau Kei Wan, below the fort. This location was 
being used as an advanced dressing station, under the command of Major (later 
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Professor) S.M. Banfill, with 2/Lieut. Osler Thomas in support. When Tanaka's men 
arrived here, they first murdered two wounded officers who were being brought 
in by ambulance. They then confined the doctors and orderlies in one room for 
several hours. In the early hours of 19 December, the prisoners were taken outside, 
stripped, lined up along the side of the nullah and bayoneted amid shouts of 
laughter from the Japanese onlookers. Three men, the two officers and an orderly, 
had miraculous escapes? | heard this from Osler first-hand when he visited us in 
February 1942. When he realised they were being bayoneted he dived into the 
nullah. Others fell on top of him. The Japanese then went around shooting the 
men in the nullah who had not been bayoneted. He heard the thud of the bullet 
hitting the man on top of him. He then heard the reloading of the rifle and the next 
bullet grazed his lip. Luckily for him there was no second shot. After the Japanese 
had moved on, he crawled down the hill towards Shau Kei Wan. There he chanced 
on a dead civilian, borrowed his clothing and eventually got home. When | saw 
Osler over two months after the event, his injury had still not healed; thick scabs 
were evident. 


Right next to Algy's grave at Stanley War Cemetery is that of S.E. Greaves, brother 
of John, who was later to become our brother-in-law. Stanley's unit was the 4th 
Battery, operating two gun positions at Pak Sha Wan, below Lyemun. On the night 
of 18-19 December, after capturing Lyemun Barracks, the Japanese attacked 4th 
Battery, overrunning No. 1 gun. The survivors regrouped and headed towards 
Lyemun Barracks, not realising what had happened there, and were ambushed.° 
This may account for Stanley being buried with the 5th Battery dead. 


My sisters and | met Martin Tso in the autumn of 1945, through the introduction of 


a good friend of our brother Algy. He took us to the site of the massacre, where 
he related his experience to us, and relived his torment of some four years earlier. 


Alfter The Surrender On Christmas Day 194] 


Civilians who remained in Hong Kong under enemy occupation endured food 
shortages, privations and constant surveillance by the Kempetai. Henry Ching, 
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OBE; Kenneth Chaun, OBE; Rudy Choy; Helen Ho, OBE; Ho Sai-wing; Jimmy 
Kotwall (George Kotwall's younger brother); Dorothy Lee, OBE; Lo Tung-fan; K.C. 
Yeo, C.M.G.; George She (Zimmern); Edward Zimmern; Benny Randall; C.M. Faure; 
Tubby Arculli; Stephen Tsui Sai-cheung; Preston Wong Shiu-poon and others, were 
imprisoned, tortured and eventually released, except Ho Sai-wing who was held in 
prison until Liberation and died shortly thereafter. T.F. Lo, J. Kotwall, Preston Wong 
and Edward Zimmern were executed. Indeed, | believe they executed thirty-two 
victims, including George Kotwall and a woman, in one swoop in October 1943. 


Kenneth Chaun and family were staying at M.H. Lo's house. He continued his 
dental practice at his surgery in Marina House. One night, towards the end of 
1942, he did not come home; the Kempetai had been to his surgery and taken 
him away. My Aunt Gertie was frantic. Eventually, through Stanley Ho's mother 
pleading with her Japanese neighbour, Fujita, a merchant, it was discovered he 
was being detained at Central Police Station. They held him there for three to 
four weeks, giving him their customary treatment, including mains water being 
forced into him through a hose, being hung up and beaten. | saw him on his 
release; he could hardly stand, much less walk. His crime appeared to have 
been to treat his old patients, allowed out from Stanley Camp, or otherwise in 
straitened circumstances, for nominal or no payment. Thanks to tender loving 
care from his wife and his own resilience, he survived. 


Some Other Sersonal Kecollections Of Cvents 


On the third day of the war it was announced that the road round the south 
of Hong Kong Island was being closed to all civilian traffic. Because of this 
development my Lo uncles suggested that we move to their compound at Mid- 
Levels, where an underground air-raid shelter had been built for the family. The 
entrances to the tunnel were through M.W.'s house, 103 Robinson Road, which 
were adjacent to but below M.K.'s and M.H.'s houses. Grandmother preferred to 
go to her firstborn, Ho Sai-wing, who lived at 62 Bonham Road. Sai Mah joined 
her son, Archibald Roberts, at 96 Robinson Road, whose elder sons, Stanley and 
Edward, were serving with No. 3 Company, HKVDC. 
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It took only four days for the withdrawal from, or for the Japanese to overrun, the 
New Territories and Kowloon. Thereafter the artillery and mortar bombardment 
started, and it went on for about a week before they landed at North Point. There 
was surprisingly little damage from possibly three direct hits on the Lo compound, 
including a small shell which hit the corner of the window to (and made a mess 
of) the bathroom en suite M.W. and Mag's bedroom. We all slept in the shelter, 
and movements to the other two houses were limited to a minimum. We heard 
of the surrender, and our real anxiety began. Would we be interned? What 
had happened to our relatives in the Volunteers? And, in particular, what had 
happened to Algy and John Litton? 


Greater C así ‘Asta Oo- prosp erily Oph ere 


Then came the Japanese ‘invitation’ to all four of my Lo uncles to present 
themselves at the Hong Kong Hotel, bringing overnight clothing with them. | 
never saw the letter but heard it was from, or in the name of, Hing Ah Gei Gwan 
(fei ch #24), or Office for Awakening Asia.’ Was this the prelude to imprisonment or 
internment or worse? Uncle M.K. persuaded Uncle Horace that his non-appearance 
was a risk worth taking, so that he could be responsible for the women and children 
in case of need. It was also decided that there should be some dispersing from the 
Lo compound, so Ronald and | went with David to his Choa family home, Burnside, 
95 Robinson Road. Mother, Pam and Cissy remained with Aunt Mag and her family 
at 103 Robinson Road. Aunt Eileen and Betty Choa, the Littons and the Chauns 
stayed on at 62 Conduit Road, Uncle M.H.'s home. Frantic feelers were sent around 
as to where the family could disperse to, if the worst should happen. 


The Hong Kong Hotel ‘invitation’ turned out to be fairly innocuous brainwashing 
coupled with real hospitality, and some arm-twisting. At the banquet on the opening 
night, the ‘guests’ were moved around. In the process, two Japanese Army officers 
appeared on each side of M.K. and manoeuvred him away. His brothers were not 
even aware of what had happened, and M.W. and M.H. were also separated. After 
the feast M.W. and M.H. were told they could leave, but they could not discover 
what had happened to M.K., and were obliged to go home without him. 
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What transpired was that M.K. was detained for another three days, albeit in hotel 
comfort. He was urged to take a more prominent role in public affairs, which he 
declined, but at the end he agreed to sign an undertaking not to leave Hong 
Kong, two senior citizens standing surety for him. The Kempetai followed this up 
with calls at his residence at regular intervals to ensure his continued presence, 
in effect, his house arrest. Phoebe, M.K.'s daughter, recalls that she and her 
sisters hid during these calls, to ensure their presence was not noted. Meanwhile 
they continued with their preparations to leave for Macao and China with Uncle 
Horace, Auntie Grace and Shirley. Their group left Hong Kong in the spring of 
1942 without incident. The menacing visits to M.K. by the Kempetai went on. 


From the summer of 1942 we noticed that a Caucasian, who had been employed 
as a butcher at one of the large firms, was patrolling our area daily, come rain 
or shine. His route took him around the Lo compound: Robinson Road, up the 
drive and steps to Conduit Road, down by Castle Road back, to Robinson Road. 
This went on until the Royal Navy sailed into the harbour on 30 August 1945. | 
believe this snooper was 'invited for tea' at the Central Police Station in 1945 but 
was released without formal charge — presumably on account of his non-British 
nationality. 


My first meeting with the invader was with two drunken soldiers who had 
broken into the Choa house looking for girls. There was no means of verbal 
communication with them, but we attempted to ply them with tea and biscuits. 
Trixie Botelho was hidden in a wardrobe, and tension was made worse by the 
presence somewhere on the premises of Arthur Duff, an American who was 
planning to make a break for Free China rather than be interned. The two drunken 
soldiers were becoming obviously agitated, but David, sensing what was afoot, had 
slipped out. He went to a sentry post close by and brought back with him a soldier 
on duty. Fortunately for us, that fellow tackled the drunken duo, and we had the 
uncovenanted amusement of seeing the two slapped, thrown and sent packing. 


Ronald, David and | were recalled to the Lo compound soon after Uncles M.W. 
and M.H. came home. We had been at Burnside for no more than about three 
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days. We were so relieved that even bowing to the bow-legged creatures with 
fixed bayonets at the sentry post between the two locations seemed a minor 
consideration. 


Meanwhile the cars of the extended family were discreetly parked, out of harm's 
way, on the tennis court between Wood Green and Nettlewood, M.H.'s and M.K.'s 
homes. Suddenly, early in 1942, a Japanese contingent arrived and took away all 
the cars. They just confiscated the lot. | suppose the cars were noticed during the 
regular checks on Uncle M.K. Of course, the cars in the garages were removed at 
the same time. 


Later in 1942 there was another unnerving experience. One morning several 
Japanese Army officers came to 103 Robinson Road by car and demanded to 
inspect the house. They did not search the premises but were obviously assessing 
the accommodation available, though none of us understood a word they said. 
Fortunately, they eventually saw the notice or certificate, in Japanese, posted on 
the front door. It was a piece of paper about foolscap size, written in traditional 
brush and bearing the seal of Hing Ah Gei Gwan, the front organisation which 
entertained my uncle at the Hong Kong Hotel; he had been given that talisman 
on departure. The group then went away, but, not knowing what had been said, 
we were still left guessing whether we would be forced out. There was frantic 
activity in trying to reach all known contacts, before it was discovered we had been 


spared. 


A few months later we did witness a family, by the name of Choy (&), | believe, 
being evicted from their house on Breezy Path, opposite Nethersole Hospital and 
clearly visible from 103 Robinson Road. We saw a contingent of Japanese troops, 
possibly numbering 100, march up the road to the front of the house, where 
they waited while some officers went inside. After about one hour the family 
moved out, and the troops moved in. The home to a large extended family was 
requisitioned, just like that! Apart from the personal possessions they could carry 
with them, everything had to be left behind. That could have been our fate. 
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Cscape Into Free Ohina 


In addition to Uncle Horace’s party mentioned above, David Choa and then 
my brother Ronald made their separate ways into Free China in the first half 
of 1942. Arriving in Kweilin, Ronald enlisted as a British agent and undertook 
some missions, including one into French Indo-China, effectively under Japanese 
control. Because of his Eurasian looks, he was obviously not usable for many 
forays into enemy territory, and he was soon discharged. After a spell working 
on Uncle Horace’s farm, he heard of the recruitment of radio operators for 
CNAC. He was successful in the entry examination but got caught up with the 
Japanese offensive in south-west China in 1944, and the withdrawal from Kweilin. 
Fortunately, Ho Sai-cheong, Fifth Granduncle Ho Kom-tong's sixth son, who was 
in command of a BAAG convoy leaving Kweilin for Kunming, was able to squeeze 
Ronald in. After training, Ronald was sent to Calcutta, where he remained for the 
rest of the war. CNAC then posted him to Shanghai, when he resigned to return 
to Hong Kong to join the Civil Aviation Department in air traffic control. 


After the excitement at Burnside recounted earlier, Arthur Duff successfully 
escaped into China. When David Choa reached China, he managed to make 
contact with Arthur Duff, who eventually got him into the United States — and 
into the draft! David was commissioned into the Third Marine Corps and was in 
the contingent sent to North China in 1945 following the Japanese surrender. 
Subsequently, David was able to continue with his university education in America 
under the G.I. Bill Of Rights. 


Life Un Japanese- Occupied Song Hong 


A daily routine soon developed for those of us who remained behind, as we tried 
our hands at growing vegetables and other unaccustomed chores. We also had 
classical Chinese and Mandarin lessons, on and off, in varying classes of up to 
eleven, ranging from Hugh Chaun, who was seven, to Ken Lo, who was nineteen. 
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All available land was converted into vegetable beds. The tennis court between 
M.K.'s and M.H.'s houses was dug up. After some hesitation the grassed roof of 
M.W.'s house was similarly used; there was no more than six inches of earth and 
care had to be taken not to damage the roof itself. For fertiliser we had to rely on 
traditional sources, by the collection of urine in commodes, and excrement into 
chamber pots, for clearing into cess tanks for maturing. Not the most exciting of 
activities, but it had to be done, and my experience of that daily chore was that it 
soon became routine. Uncle M.K. also kept a pig in an enclosed yard and saved 
the manure for use. Although we all had a feast when the pig was slaughtered, 
the experiment was not repeated, probably because it was not worth the effort. 
Rearing rabbits for the pot also did not get anywhere. It was certainly a time of 
going back to basics and do-it-yourself. 


Fortunately there was a steady supply of spring water seeping through the rocks 
behind 53 Conduit Road, about 800 yards away from the Lo compound. Thanks 
to water works regulations which prohibited the drawing of flushing water from 
the mains, the tapping of this spring was done decades earlier. In the critical 
period of the Japanese Occupation it never ran dry, and we were able to water our 
vegetables twice a day, and use it for other domestic purposes when mains water 
was cut off. 


In early 1942, while the stock of rice established by the Government of Hong 
Kong existed in the warehouses, the Japanese allowed a rice ration of 6.4 taels (or 
241.6 grams) per person per day. Identity cards had been issued for the resident 
population, and details of household members recorded. Families could buy their 
quota monthly. With my cousins Ken and Tom Lo, we carried our sacks home. 
However, we did not do this more than three times before the rationing ended and 
the population was left to fend for themselves. Some rice merchants mixed sand 
into the rice to increase the weight. As a result, families had to handpick rice for the 
pot; inevitably some grit would be overlooked, thus adding to our dental decay. 


Every few weeks | used to accompany my mother into Central District for the 
replenishment of necessities. We walked from Robinson Road via Castle Road, 
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Caine Road and Old Bailey Street towards the Central Market area. At regular 
intervals from Old Bailey Street onwards would be beggars squatting, or lying by 
their begging bowls crying for alms, until they each met their inevitable end. On 
each occasion there would be one or two corpses lying there. A picture of this 
dreadful scene will remain etched on my mind until | too depart this mortal coil. 


Having been issued identity cards, residents were required to present themselves 
for periodic inoculation against typhoid, cholera and smallpox. Then all 
households were required to submit their wireless sets for licensing. This meant 
having the short-wave facility removed, and the doctored set would have a disc 
nailed onto the wooden box to show it had been 'approved'. Fortunately, there 
was no follow-up procedure, and those with the know-how, and the nerve, could 
reconnect with some short wave. The set at 103 Robinson Road, M.W. Lo's 
residence, had a small short-wave element reconnected with the help of a family 
friend. At 62 Conduit Road, M.H. Lo had a second small radio which he hid after 
each use. Because he was under constant surveillance and virtual house arrest, 
M.K. Lo did not keep any short-wave radio. We clandestinely listened to BBC, 
Radio Delhi, Voice of America and even Radio Moscow news bulletins, and met at 
M.H. Lo's each morning to brief the family, including M.K., on what we had heard. 
However, the electricity supply was shut off around 1943 when Hong Kongs coal 
stock was exhausted, or removed. After this blackout for a year or so, the supply 
was resumed with the authorities cutting down Hong Kong's old banyan trees 
for fuel. So we were aware of the Second Front as it opened, thrilled with the 
rollback of the German armies on the Eastern and Southern Fronts and especially 
the American sweep across the Pacific to the Philippines and Okinawa. We were 
ecstatic over the bombing of Hiroshima and then Nagasaki, three days later. | 
remember our disappointment when nothing was heard three days after Nagasaki, 
until the news of Japan's surrender. 


Thanks to my Lo uncles, we did not starve during the three years, eight months 


and five days of enemy occupation, whatever the privations and shortages we all 
endured. 
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Sohn Robin Greaves 


My brother-in-law, John Robin Greaves, was born on 19 November 1914. Like his 
siblings he was born in Shanghai, where he completed his schooling. He was a 
keen athlete and footballer. He also enlisted in the Shanghai Volunteer Corps (SVC) 
and was mobilised in 1937 to defend the International Settlement against Japanese 
incursions in their aggression against China. Although his ambition was to be an 
accountant, he took employment as a sports reporter. Realising that Japanese 
truculence would make life in Shanghai increasingly difficult, he moved to Hong 
Kong towards the end of 1937, to join his younger siblings, Stan and Beatrice, who 
had preceded him there. He continued employment as a reporter for the Hong 
Kong Daily Press for a year or so, before deciding to make a completely fresh start in 
Australia. 


With no more than a suitcase, and £50 in his pocket, he arrived in Sydney in March 
1939. He took whatever work was available to keep body and soul together. 
He also enlisted in the City of Sydney Militia, as he had done in the SVC back 
in Shanghai. Then war with Germany was declared, and the Commonwealth 
Government created a second Australian Imperial Force for service abroad, which 
would be all-volunteer. John felt it was his duty to defend his new country, and 
sought to volunteer. However, there was some confusion, as the existing legislation 
provided that men already in the Militia would be retained for defence of Australia. 
Eventually, John enlisted for overseas duty on 28 March 1940. 


In August 1940 they were sent to the Middle East and participated in the rout of the 
Italian Army, driving them from the Egyptian border to the Gulf of Cyrenaica. Soon 
after that the Germans were poised to strike through the Balkans towards Greece. 
A British Force was sent from North Africa to Greece, to reinforce the Greeks. 
John and his comrades were in that contingent. Their efforts notwithstanding, 
the Germans overran Greece and took many prisoners of war, including John's 
unit. | recall John telling me of their trainload of PoWs being transported, possibly 
to Germany. He noted that the train slowed down periodically. At one point, he 
and his friend Twentyman decided to jump off at the next slowdown. They did 
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that, and survived. Greek peasants eking a precarious livelihood gave them shelter 
and helped them on their way. They eventually escaped into Turkey, where they 
were detained. Eventually the Turks allowed them access to the British Consul, 
who got them into Syria, by then under Free French and British control. It was then 
well into 1942, and the AIF was needed closer to home as the Japanese Army was 
approaching Port Morseby, New Guinea. 


Under the Geneva Convention, PoWs who escaped from enemy detention were 
not required to return to the colours, but John was not looking for an easy way out. 
He opted to return to the fight. After a short break for retraining for jungle warfare, 
John fought on in New Guinea until the Japanese surrendered. 


The story of John's actions in the Second World War is a shining example of what 
President Kennedy later famously urged on the American people: ask not what your 
country can do for you, but ask what you can do for your country. | can think of no 
more fitting way of concluding this sketchy record of the testing time we all went 
through than this short tribute to John Greaves. 


Dr. Edward Law’s Poems 


The Setting of the Rising Sun 


O'er the wide Pacific Ocean, 

The Rising Sun has set, 

But the terror of their savage legions, 
Haunts the memory even yet. 

With fire and sword they ravaged China, 
Like the bestial Huns of yore; 

They pillaged, raped and murdered, 
From the Solomons to Singapore. 
From Hong Kong's scenic haven 

To the walls of far Kalgan, 

From Java's spicy island 
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To the gates of Hindostan, 

From Kiska's icy waters 

To the torrid Coral Sea, 

They left their trail of desolation, 
Their ‘Sphere of Co-prosperity'. 


Long and bitter were the years, 

We suffered in their stranglehold, 
When the poor were doomed to perish, 
The rich were tortured for gold. 

With mouths that dribbled honey, 
They lured with enticing word, 

In their hearts the lust for domination, 
By guile and the ruthless sword. 

But the moans of ravaged maidens, 
The blood of captives slain, 

The screams from torture chambers, 
Rose not to Heaven in vain. 


Vengeance is mine, | will repay', 
The mills of God grind them small, 
They lie writhing in the dust, 

Mid universal festival. 


Their transient glory is now ended, 

Their vaunted victories vain, 

The lands their hungry armies plundered, 
Now bask in sunshine once again. 


Glory to God in the highest, 

On Earth peace from shore to shore, 
May their Bloody Orb of Devastation, 
Set to rise no more. 


Hong Kong 
12 August 1945 
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To the Eurasian Lads Who Fell in the 
Battle of Hong Kong 
8 to 25 December 1941 


Here 'mid these eternal hills they found their rest, 
No solemn cross to mark their peaceful sleep, 
With name and date. Upon their tranquil breast 
The sod lies easy; they slumber sound and deep. 
Theirs was no rod of Empire, rule of men, 

The seat of power, the pomp of circumstance; 
Helots of the office ledger, desk and pen, 

They trailed no purple robes of governance. 
They knew no homeland, dearer on distant view, 
The ivied cottage, the ancient spreading tree, 
The smell of purple heather damp with dew, 

The cliffs of Albion looking out to sea. 

But youth was theirs in running measure full, 

The joy of life, the urging discontent, 

The dawn of love, roseate, wonderful, 

And hope, surpassing all accomplishment. 

These they gave and in their stintless giving, 

For this Eastern homeland of their own, 

They faced the surging tide and perished fighting, 
In these lone hills, unsung, unhonoured, unknown. 
They sowed in blood that we in joy may reap, 

In the peaceful evenings, who'll remember them? 
Only the stars will their nightly vigil keep, 

Only the soughing pines'll chant their requiem. 


Hong Kong 
20 October 1945 
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Including Peter Hall and Henry Ching, but responsibility is mine for this version. 

A Record of the Actions of tbe HKVDC in the Battle for Hong Kong, Dec 1941. Ye 
Olde Printerie Ltd. Hong Kong, 1953. (Published by The Hong Kong Defence 
Force) 

Research by Anne Ozorio on war crimes trials in Hong Kong, 1945, where Chan 
and Tso both gave evidence. She kindly gave me a copy of her manuscript. 
Bosanquet, D., Escape through China (London: R. Hale, 1983). 

As in note 2 above. 

As in note 2 above. 

| have no recollection of seeing Hing Ah Gei Gwan translated into English in 
the Hong Kong News. There were constant references to Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere, but in Chinese that wasA THRE. 

A note by his son, Stanley Greaves, around 2000. 
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Phyllis and Edward Law, ር. 1928 
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| believe there was no premeditated plan for the establishment of Chiu Yuen 
Cemetery (8223837) as a cemetery for the Eurasian community. From the 1890s, a 
movement had been developing from the Chinese community for the establishment 
of a permanent cemetery for the burial of their dead. Indeed, Ho Fook and Ho 
Kom-tong were among the protagonists. | believe it was the sudden death of Ms. 
Shi, Ho Tung, Ho Fook and Ho Kom-tong's mother, in April 1896, and her burial 
at Mount Davis, which prompted the Ho brothers to petition the Government on 
behalf of the Eurasian community for a grant of land for this purpose. 


The history of cemetery development in Hong Kong indicates that a sectorial 
approach had been adopted by the Authorities. Some might even say it was 
sectarian, in favour of non-indigenous newcomers. As early as 1841, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic cemeteries had been established in adjoining sites in the general 
area of what is now Sun, Moon, Star and St. Francis Streets in Wanchai. The Military 
Cemetery at Stanley (now part of the War Cemetery) also contains early burials. As 
for the newcomers in the Chinese community who died, those whose families could 
afford it were returned to their native villages for burial. The remainder, as with the 
indigenous villagers, would bury their dead where they considered appropriate or 
convenient. 


In 1845, the swampy Wongneichung area of what is now called Happy Valley was 
drained and the farms cleared. A road around the valley was constructed. The 
Colonial Cemetery was then established and a chapel built, the costs being met 
from public funds. Soon afterwards the Roman Catholics were granted a smaller 
cemetery site adjacent to the Colonial Cemetery. The Parsees (Zoroastrians) and 
the Muslims were given similar sites on each side of the Colonial and Roman 
Catholic cemeteries, respectively, the Muslim Cemetery being granted in 1868 in 
exchange for their previous cemetery in the Breezy Path area. The Jews also got 
their own cemetery on higher ground within the Wongneichung Valley. 


In contrast to all this, Ordinance No. 12 of 1856 was enacted 'to regulate 


Chinese burials, and to prevent certain nuisances'. This ordinance authorised 
the Governor-in-Council to select and appoint Chinese burial grounds and to 
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close and remove any such cemetery or burial ground. Burials not in designated 
cemeteries or burial grounds attracted a maximum fine of $100 but not less 
than $5. Following this enactment, the Government Gazette of 21 June 1856 
published Government Notification No. 71 of 19 June 1856 as follows: 


In accordance with tbe provisions of Sections II and III of 
Ordinance No. 12 of 1856, entitled An Ordinance to regulate 
Chinese Burials, and to prevent certain Nuisances, within the 
Colony of Hong Kong, His Excellency the Governor in Executive 
Council is pleased to notify that, 


From and after the First Proximo the Western Chinese Cemetery 
will be closed. 


In lieu thereof, Mount Davis will until further Orders be 
set apart for the purpose of Chinese Burial. The existing 
Chinese Cemetery will be retained on the Eastern side of the 
Wongneichung Valley. 


These two will be the only places in which it shall be lawful ‘for the 
Chinese Inhabitants of this City to inter their Dead. 


The Mount Davis Cemetery will be appropriated to the districts 
West of Hawan, and the Wongneichung Cemetery to Hawan and 
the districts East thereof. 


From the foregoing it would appear that the whole of Mount Davis was at one 
time open for Chinese burials and that the Wongneichung Cemetery was what 
subsequently became known as Coffee Garden at Mount Caroline. 


The Government Gazette of 2 September 1882 published two government 


notifications, Nos. 353-54, of 28 August 1882, under the 1856 Ordinance, and 
designated, respectively: 
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a. ል site on Mount Davis, marked by four boundary stones and measuring 
on the North thereof 40 feet, on the South thereof 40 feet, on the East 
thereof 60 feet, and on the West thereof 60 feet, and bounded on the 
four sides thereof by Crown Land, as a Cemetery or Place of Burial for 
Chinese; and 

b. 43 acres between Pokfulam Road and Sandy Bay as a Place of Burial for 
Chinese Christians. 


The Chinese Christian Cemetery remains at this location. But, at the time of 
my enquiries in the late 1980s, the Director of Buildings and Lands, even after 
consulting with the Land Office and the Public Records Office, could find no plan 
of any nature attached to the former notification. He suggested that it could well 
have referred to an isolated burial ground for a single large grave or for a group 
of graves, which was common at that time. 


The Public Health Ordinance of 1887 repeated the old provisions and penalties 
in respect of Chinese burials, which apparently did not apply to the others. It 
is not clear whether it was Chinese resentment over being singled out in this 
legislation, or pressure for the establishment of a permanent cemetery for 
Chinese who had settled and prospered in Hong Kong, or for common public 
health reasons, but Ordinance No. 4 of 1890 repealed the offending sections in 
the Public Health Ordinance and replaced them with general provisions covering 
all cemeteries. In particular, the Governor-in-Council was authorised to close 
any cemetery, and the Governor was empowered to authorise new cemeteries. 
A schedule listed the Colonial, Roman Catholic, Mohammedan, Zoroastrian 
and Jewish cemeteries at Happy Valley, and the French Mission Cemetery at 
Pokfulam as authorised cemeteries, and presumably brought them under the 
provisions of the Ordinance. 


In this apparently more enlightened atmosphere Great-Grandmother Ms. Shi 
was buried at Mount Davis in April 1896. Members of other Eurasian families 
were already buried in the vicinity, so Ho Tung and Ho Fook, Justices of the 
Peace, applied to the Governor for the grant of the area as a Eurasian cemetery. 
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(I believe Ho Tung and Ho Fook were the only Eurasian Justices of the Peace at 
the time.) Although a copy of that application or the specific grounds advanced 
for the grant is not extant in the Public Records Office, the Crown Rent Roll 
Christmas, 1896, contains the following entry: 


Lot Holder Rent Remarks 
1415 Ho Tung & another $1.00 p.a. Eurasian Cemetery 


The authorisation of this cemetery was eventually notified in the Government 
Gazette of 27 November 1897, as Government Notification No. 522 of 25 
November 1897: 


It is hereby notified that His Excellency the Governor having 
authorised the Cemeteries or Burial-grounds, hereafter 
mentioned, under authority of section 3 of Ordinance No. 4 of 
1890, the same are to be deemed Authorised Cemeteries’ within 
the meaning of the said Ordinance. 


EURASLAN CEMETERY 


Situated on the SE slope of Mount Davis off the Pokfulam 
Road, bordered on the North side by Government ground 
and measuring 210 feet, on the South side closing on Mount 
Davis Cemetery and measuring 457 feet, on the East side by 
Government ground and a footpath leading to the Cattle Market 
and measuring 756 feet, and on the West side by Government 
ground and measuring 500 feet. The limits of the Cemetery have 
been defined by boundary stones. 


In 1899 the grantees applied for an extension of Inland Lot 1415 on the grounds 
that there were many Chinese graves within the existing lease plan near the 
southern boundary which they were unwilling to disturb. In consequence the 
cemetery was almost entirely occupied, and the space remaining available was 
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too limited to meet the future requirements of the Eurasian community. They 
therefore sought an additional area of 107,536 square feet, largely to the north 
of the original area but also including a strip along the east boundary onto which 
three graves, apparently those of the Sin, Lam and Ho ancestors which predated 
the original grant, had protruded. This application was eventually acceded to in 
1914, when it was also discovered that the original grant had not been submitted 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for his approval, as was then necessary 
in respect of all private treaty land grants. It appears the Colonial Office treated 
this transgression with good humour, observing that, as the original grant took 
place seventeen years earlier, it was rather late to object, and the extension 
was agreed to as well. This explains why it was only on 13 December 1915 that 
Inland Lot 1415 was formally granted premium-free to Sir Robert Ho Tung and 
Ho Fook, as trustees, for use as a cemetery for the Eurasian community of Hong 
Kong for 999 years dating from 1 March 1897. 


The early interments within the boundaries of this cemetery by Eurasian families 
include those of Sin Chung Sze and Sin Lam Sze before the end of 1892. This 
plot was eventually registered as a joint grave and became the first entry in Chiu 
Yuen Cemetery's General Register of Interments. The Ho family grave was the 
second entry, and that of Sin Wong Sze (Sin Tak-fan's mother, who died in 1898) 
was the third. There were three Lam family graves registered in 1901 as entries 
17, 18 and 19 with dates of burial in 1894; these now form one composite grave 
with an amalgamated headstone with ten names. This headstone states it was 
established in the winter of 1893-94, and renovated in the winter of 1934—35.' 
The grave of Margaret Lady Ho Tung's mother, Mak Ng Sze, was registered at 
No. 36 in 1904 with the note 'renovation'; it is possible she had been resting 
there since her death before 1882, and in 1904 her son-in-law, Ho Tung, as an 
act of filial piety, upgraded and rebuilt the structure. In 1914, two Shi family 
graves were registered with the note 'renovation': No. 30, the grave of Shi Yip 
Sze, and No. 32, the joint grave of Mr. and Mrs. Shi Bing-kwong. In fact, Shi Yip 
Sze passed away in 1901, and Shi Bing-kwongjs first wife died at the turn of the 
century; their joint grave was established on his death in 1905. 
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In the drafting of the constitution of The Welfare League in 1930, consideration 
had been given to whether the League's aims should include the possible 
management of Chiu Yuen Cemetery. The conclusion was that, because the 
prospective members of the former body were necessarily of different religions, 
provision for the care of cemeteries should not be included. Nevertheless, at 
the suggestion of Sir Robert Ho Tung, an express provision was included in The 
Welfare League constitution for meeting the cost of burials in necessitous cases: 
this provision remains in the League's memorandum of association as one of its 
objects. Of course, subsequent experience has shown that, although the bulk 
of the interments at Chiu Yuen followed traditional Chinese rites, a number of 
Christian burials, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, have also taken place 
therein. 


Following Ho Fook's death in 1926, Sir Robert managed the cemetery as the 
sole surviving trustee until his own death in 1956. After Sir Robert's death, Chiu 
Yuen Cemetery was incorporated on 1 April 1958, by guarantee under the 
Companies Ordinance, and approved by the Governor. The memorandum of 
association specifically stipulates that the object of the company is to assume the 
trust for Chiu Yuen Cemetery. The articles of association follow standard lines 
and include provision for a management committee elected annually. 


It is not surprising that the small segment of the general public who are aware of 
this cemetery refer to it as the Ho Tung family cemetery. What is perhaps more 
surprising is that, in a recent publication to record his life and achievements, 
the descendants of Ho Kom-tong have included a chapter on Ho Chong (ín]&t), 
based on family oral history? It is asserted therein that, thanks to Ho Kom-tong's 
personal intercession with the military authorities in London, he and his brothers 
were able to buy the land at Mount Davis in 1897. As he had negotiated the 
deal he was able to keep Ho Chong as his private cemetery, and his brothers 
became trustees for Chiu Yuen Eurasian Cemetery. | fear this account is at 
variance with the facts set out above. What is more, Ho Chong is not a separate 
private cemetery. It lies within the boundary of Inland Lot 1415, and is thus 
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part of Chiu Yuen Cemetery. However, Ho Kom-tong may be commended for 
terracing a whole hillside at Ho Chong, thus creating many more burial sites than 
would have been possible with traditional graves cradled by earth banks. 


In their care and management of Chiu Yuen Cemetery, the management 
committee must have regard to Government regulations concerning cemeteries 
and the Conditions of Grant of Inland Lot 1415. An obvious responsibility is the 
application of the term 'Eurasian community' to individual cases. | can remember 
cases arising during my time on the committee. No doubt, the current and future 
committees will have to continue to exercise their judgement in this regard. 


From the time of first incorporation of Chiu Yuen Cemetery in 1958, and at regular 
intervals thereafter, perhaps, the most onerous task of the committee has been 
to appeal to members for funds to undertake essential maintenance work. The 
latest, and possibly the most serious, was occasioned by the rainstorms of August 
2005, which gave signs of a major landslide which could engulf a large area to 
the north of the cemetery. In the appeal, the hope was expressed that sufficient 
funds would be raised, not only to make good the damage but also provide for 
the future. Close to $18 million has been raised, thanks to donations of $4 million 
each from Stanley Ho, George Ho, Robert H.N. Ho and family, and Sir Joseph 
Hotung, respectively, and $1 million from the Tse family. The committee has also 
sought to buttress the cemetery's finances by a radical revision of its scale of fees 
and charges. 
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Although this grave has not been attended to for some time, Wilfred Tyson, 
grandson of Chan Kai-ming, recalls that his Lam cousins used to treat this as their 
ancestral grave. On this basis, my surmise is that the name in the senior position 
on the composite headstone JM KXX is the matriarch of the Lam family, and 
mother of the four Bardou sisters, whose progeny include many of Hong Kong's 
leading Eurasian families. See chapter 1, note 10. 

156 Liu, F., Ho Kom-tong: A Man for All Seasons (Hong Kong: Compradore House 
Ltd., 2003). 
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Idlewild, where Sir Robert & Lady Ho Tung 
hosted annual tea party with the League's Annual 
General Meetings up till 1941. 

Photograph by Rudy Khoo, 1969 
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She First Sixty Years, 1930 — 90 


Before the establishment of The Welfare League, any Eurasian family in need, 
whether for daily sustenance or for the education of orphans, had to appeal 
individually for assistance to someone they knew. At best, a volunteer beggar 
would hand an alms bowl around to help obtain succour for the party concerned. 


Towards the end of 1929, S.M. Churn, J.F. Grose, Hung Hing-kam and Wong Kam- 
fuk jointly received a cheque for $10,000 from an anonymous Eurasian donor, to 
form the nucleus of a fund for charitable purposes within the Eurasian community. 
They first locked this munificent sum in a first-class mortgage at eight percent 
interest for two years, and then convened a meeting of the Eurasian community 
on 23 December 1929. This meeting was attended by Lo Cheung-shiu, Hung 
Tsze-leung, Henry Gittins, Hung Tsze-yee, Ho Leung, S.M. Churn, W.H. Peters, J.L. 
Litton, J.D. Bush, E.D. Bush, J. Kotwall, A.E. Perry, M.K. Lo, M.H. Lo, Fung Tsok- 
lam, J. McKenzie, J.F. Grose, Wong Tak-kwong, Ed. Law, P. Abesser, W.M. Gittins, 
J.F. Shea, H.K. Hung, Ho Hung-chiu, and C.G. Anderson. H.K. Hung was invited 
to take the chair and C.G. Anderson to be secretary. W.H. Peters took down in 
shorthand a full record of the meeting. 


On an invitation from the chair, C.G. Anderson first addressed the meeting 
(Annex A). Thereafter, the discussion focussed on whether the organisation to 
be established to look after the donation should be a fund or a society, and if a 
society whether its objects should be wide enough to cover possible trusteeship 
of Chiu Yuen Cemetery as well, if invited by the trustee. The meeting favoured the 
formation of a society and elected a drafting committee of twelve to prepare the 
constitution: M.K. Lo, H.K. Hung, Wong Tak-kwong, S.M. Churn, Wong Kam-fuk, 
Ed. Law, J.D. Bush, Ho Leung, Fung Tsok-lam, J. Kotwall and C.G. Anderson. 


On 30 May 1930, the drafting committee met to consider the draft rules prepared 
by M.K. Lo and H.K. Hung and decided to recommend that: 


a. “The Welfare League' be adopted as the name of the Society , its 
Chinese version being ACS, or ፪፳ቹ88፪፪, or MANS; 
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b. an annual subscription of $12 be payable within a year; 

c. claims for financial assistance from destitute dependants of members 
have priority over others; 

d. since the prospective members of the league were necessarily of 
different religions, provision for the care of cemeteries should not be 
included; and 

e. there should be an annual drive for donations. 


A general meeting was then convened on 29 July 1930. With M.K. Lo presiding 
and Henry Gittins, Lam Kai-ming, S.M. Churn, P. Abesser, J.F. Grose, James Kotwall, 
J.F. Shea, A.E. Perry, S. Jex, A.H. Roberts and C.G. Anderson present, the name 'The 
Welfare League’ in English and F€ in Chinese was formally approved. With a 
few minor amendments, and the addition of provision for free burials in necessitous 
cases (suggested by Sir Robert Ho Tung), the draft constitution was also adopted. 


The following were then elected: 


President Sir Robert Ho Tung 

Vice-President The Honourable R.H. Kotewall 
Honorary Treasurer S.M. Churn 

Honorary Secretary C.G. Anderson 

Committee Members Wong Kam-fuk , H. Gittins, Ho Wing, 


M.K. Lo, J.F. Grose, and Wong Tak-kwong 


Apart from the two Wongs, this group together with H.K. Hung (until his death in 
May 1936), P. Abesser, and Edward Law were largely responsible for the league's 
affairs until the outbreak of the Pacific War, the latter providing free medical 
treatment for all beneficiaries of the league. By that time Donald Anderson, Eddie 
Churn, Duggie Hung and George She had been newly inducted, and S.M. Churn 
had been elected president in 1940. 


Sir Robert Ho Tung declined re-election at the seventh annual general meeting 
(AGM) and was spontaneously elected as Patron. 
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A constant theme at the AGMs during that period was the lament about the short 
membership list and the consequential inadequacy of subscriptions and donations 
there from. A membership of twenty-nine as at 23 October 1930 rose to a peak 
of seventy-six by the third AGM on 28 February 1933, but this was down to fifty- 
three members by the sixth AGM on 19 February 1936. At the 1936 meeting 
Molly Churn observed that, if the president agreed to pay dollar for dollar the 
total subscriptions for 1936, the League would benefit from a larger membership 
and greater revenue. Sir Robert gallantly agreed to comply with the young lady's 
suggestion. Another initiative that attempted to increase membership was the 
holding of a tea party each year. From 1938 to 1941, Sir Robert and Lady Ho Tung 
made their home, Idlewild, in Seymour Road available for the purpose on each 
occasion. Naturally, members of the Eurasian community who had not yet joined 
the League were also invited. 


The operating procedures of the League were summarised at the sixth AGM, for 
the information of members. The Honorary Secretary, on receipt of an application 
for assistance, would make preliminary enquiries and then use his discretion as 
to whether to circulate the Committee for approval, or to convene a meeting of 
that body to discuss the matter. It was the invariable practice of the Committee 
to ascertain whether any relatives of the applicant might be approached to assist. 
That exploration was in the spirit of co-operation with the relatives concerned, 
and did not lie in the desire to make them pay up at any cost. No genuine case of 
distress was refused alleviation. 


The revenue constraints notwithstanding, the League's finances were maintained 
on a sound footing. For instance, in 1941 income amounted to $3,664.87 as 
against grants and expenses of $2,959.85. When the pieces were put together 
again after the end of the Second World War, as at 30 June 1946, the original Trust 
Account of $10,000 was already matched by accumulated surpluses in the Income 
and Expenditure Account of $11,543.39. 


The Twelfth AGM called for on 5 December 1946 had an unusual item on the 
agenda: whether the League should be wound up. The perception of the 
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Committee was that, for some years before 1941, it had become increasingly 
difficult to enlist "fresh blood' and 'new brains' to direct the benevolent work of the 
League. Although the Committee was convinced that the League had a bright 
future of usefulness to the less fortunate of the community, and earnestly hoped 
that it would grow from strength to strength in its work of succour and relief, it also 
felt that such future success of the League had to be conditioned by the keenness 
and interest of every member, and that if the League was to continue, members 
must readily come forward to serve. Accordingly, they felt that the alternatives 
should be frankly placed before the members. The sixteen members who attended 
the meeting were in no doubt about continuation, but as the constitution had been 
lost during the Japanese Occupation it was decided to elect a small committee to 
rewrite the rules: 


President: S.M. Churn 

Honorary Secretary: D. Hung 

Honorary Treasurer: J.F. Shea 

Committee members: J.M. Hall, Wai Po-cheung, B.C. Randall, and E.A. Lee 


By the time of the Thirteenth AGM on 19 May 1948 the membership roll stood at 
109. 


The question of incorporation of the League had been considered on its founding 
and in 1940, but having regard to its size, better protection of the assets was 
weighed against freedom of action, and the matter was not then pursued. During 
the drafting of a new constitution in 1948, the Committee decided the time had 
come to incorporate the League. This was accomplished on 24 December 1949, 
and by special licence of the Governor, The Welfare League was registered as a 
company with limited liability, without the addition of the word limited to its name. 
The assets and liabilities of the old body were transferred to the new entity on 23 
March 1950. 


After the incorporation of the League the old problems of limited numerical 
support from the community, and annual subscriptions therefrom, persisted for 
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a decade. The number of member subscribers fell from ninety-two in 1949 to 
only twenty-four in 1951, but fortunately rose to sixty-eight in 1952. Thereafter it 
hovered around sixty, with a high of eighty-eight in 1957 and a low of thirty-nine 
in 1956. The changing conventions of society in this period, in donating to charity 
in lieu of flowers at funerals, directly benefited the League. For example, in 1955, 
out of total donations of $4,853 received by the League, $4,008 was in memoriam 
raised in this way, and the bulk of that was donated in memory of Edward Law, 
who passed away that year. This latter figure was well in excess of subscriptions 
too. The Hong Kong economy was on the road to industrialisation, so the thrift 
and sound investments of the Committees over the years began to bear fruit for 
the League, so much so that, on 14 June 1961, an amendment to the articles of 
association deemed all current and former members, who had subscribed $30 or 
more before 31 January 1961, to be life members. Thereafter, all new members 
were admitted for life, on payment of $30 and election by the Committee. This 
step was taken to avoid fluctuations in the membership roll. 


Although the address by Carl Anderson to the inaugural meeting of 23 December 
1929 (Annex A) is unambiguous that the anonymous donation of $10,000 (the 
original trust), which enabled the founding of the League is for the purpose of relief 
and succour of the needy in the Eurasian community, the objects of the League as 
set out in its Memorandum of Association are in somewhat wider terms: to maintain 
and educate children of permanent residents of the Colony and to maintain and 
support the families of such persons who may otherwise be in actual want, etc. Of 
course, at that time, aside from the Eurasian community, few considered themselves 
permanent residents of Hong Kong. This change notwithstanding, the policy of the 
League to date remains the provision of succour and relief to Eurasians. Apart from 
the right of the Committee to make decisions within the League's Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, the particular objective to become the Trustees of 
the 1929 donation and trust may also justify the maintenance of the narrower old 
policy, as the bulk of the League's current assets and income can be said to have 
been derived from that original capital sum, and the subscriptions and donations 
which such original policy attracted. 
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In applying the test of eligibility for assistance from the League's funds, ‘Eurasian’ 
is deemed to mean the offspring of a union of a Chinese mother and a Caucasian 
father. If either parent is Eurasian, as defined, the child is eligible regardless of the 
other parent. In more recent years assistance has, on occasion, been granted to 
a person whose father is Chinese and mother is Caucasian. Local Portuguese or 
Macanese are not considered eligible because they have their own organisation 
and resources for their relief; something they have had long before the League 
came into existence. 


The policy of the League in the provision of education for children under its 
wing is to give them sound secondary schooling, and as boarders at one of 
the Diocesan schools, if possible. The aim is to enable them to make their 
own living in Hong Kong. In 1958 there were two cases of boys who had 
completed their schooling and were already in work. On the grounds that 
they were without academic ability, or family connections, their sponsor 
considered them to have no future in Hong Kong. He asked the League to 
finance their going abroad. Although the Committee unanimously rejected 
the applications on the facts of the two cases, these two cases gave rise to a 
debate on the general future policy of the League. Two members favoured 
a relaxation of the rigid old criteria in appropriate cases, and one of them 
further advocated assistance for migration of the younger generation from 
Hong Kong as one of the League's normal activities as, in his view, Hong Kong 
after the Second World War could no longer be regarded as permanent. The 
remaining seven members of the Committee supported the President's view 
that the slender resources of the League did not permit any deviation from 
the original aims at that stage. 


It may be noted that, when the Committee considered the 1958 application on 
behalf the two boys mentioned above, they were of the opinion that those two 
cases fell within paragraph 3(e) of the league’s memorandum of association: “To 
promote the welfare of the poor and relief of distress within the Colony and to 
provide free burials within the Colony in necessitous cases’. 
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S.M. Churn, a founding member of the League who had guided its destiny 
throughout, first as Honorary Treasurer and then as President since 1940, died 
on 27 May 1959. His will included a legacy of $2,500 to the League. This sum, 
together with the donations from his children and friends to the League in his 
memory, totalling $25,000, was set aside as the Major S.M. Churn Memorial Fund 
for assisting deserving members of the community towards higher education 
and for meeting other desirable objectives not hitherto within the purview of the 
League on account of its slender resources. 


The League had earlier benefitted from legacies in the wills of both Sir Robert and 
Lady Ho Tung in the sums of $10,000 and $3,000 following their deaths in 1956 
and 1944, respectively. 


The sterling contribution of C.G. Anderson to the founding of the League and its 
subsequent work was recognised by the Committee in 1949, when a circular was 
issued to members for contributions to establish a permanent memorial to him. 
A sum of $2,000 was raised and invested with the general funds of the League. 
In consultation with his family the Anderson Literature Prize was established at 
the Diocesan Girls' School and the Anderson Cricket Prize at the Diocesan Boys' 
School, such prizes being covered by annual allocations from the investment 
income of the League. 


In July 1955, an award of $500 for each of the subsequent five years was 
established in memory of Mrs. Molly Grose, from specific donations received, to 
assist eligible girls on leaving Diocesan Girls' School for employment: nominations 
were to be made by the Headmistress and approved by the Committee. When her 
husband, J.F. Grose, a founding member and President at that time, died in 1960, 
this was subsumed in the Grose Memorial Fund, which originally comprised forty 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation shares (London Registry). Those 
shares cost $12,800. Part of that money was donated by the Grose family and the 
remainder allocated by the Committee from donations to the League in the late 
President's memory. Even at that time the role of the Diocesan Girls’ School as an 
orphanage was diminishing, and the boarding section of the school was eventually 
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closed when there was no longer any call for that facility. As a result, only one grant 
was made from the Grose Fund in the 1960s, and none since. In the circumstances, 
the Committee consulted with the Grose family from the spring of 1989 on putting 
the memorial to J.F. and Molly Grose to more meaningful use. As suitable housing 
for the elderly in the community clearly left something to be desired, and the 
likelihood of such shortage was increasing further over the years, it was agreed that 
the League should donate $700,000 to the China Coast Community in support of 
its work, and for the dining room at its home, at 63 Cumberland Road, Kowloon 
Tong, to be dedicated to the memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. John Francis Grose. 
When the Hongkong Bank shares which represented the Grose Fund investment 
were sold in December 1989 for the payment to be made, the stock market had 
recovered somewhat from the effects of the events in Beijing on 4 June 1989 and 
its aftermath. As a result, not only is there a memorial to them at the China Coast 
Community, but a small balance remains in the Grose Memorial Fund on the 
League’s Balance Sheet to permit future grants to be made, as cherished by J.F. 
and Molly Grose, should suitable cases then arise. 


Douglas Laing became President of the Welfare League on 18 November 
1960, in succession to J.F. Grose, and was re-elected at no fewer than twenty- 
seven subsequent AGMs. He established Margaret Pamela's Fund in 1975 with 
a donation of $10,000. He declined to offer himself for re-election at the 
Fifty-third AGM, on 21 March 1989, and the meeting elected him as the League's 
first Honorary Life President in recognition of his leadership for over twenty-eight 
years. 


Since 1961 the League has not felt constrained from making grants or loans 
for higher education, including the cost of passages, etc., in appropriate cases. 
However, the headings for expenditure remain confined to education and relief 
for eligible individuals with only two notable exceptions to date (apart from the 
donation to the China Coast Community already mentioned): The Diocesan Girls' 
School was the beneficiary in each such instance: a grant of $10,000 towards its 
Centenary Fund approved in 1958, and the payment of $113,000 in 1975 for two 
special rooms in the new Junior School Building. The policy of keeping overheads 
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low applies today as it did in 1930, and the day-to-day work of the Committee, 
including the investigation of new cases or requests, continues to fall on the 
Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary, with members of the Committee, 
and volunteers, helping out where necessary or appropriate. 


It will have been noted from Annex A that the original trust fund of $10,000 
was initially "locked into a first-class mortgage'. In the post-Second World War 
period the League's policy has been to invest its surplus funds in quoted local 
equities, including rights issues. As a result, the growth of the Hong Kong 
economy also benefited the League. In May 1987 a decision was taken to 
place $5 million, in cash, with Jardine Fleming for its management; otherwise, 
all investment decisions are taken by the Committee. The net worth of The 
Welfare League inclusive of all its trust funds, at market value, and after 
provision for outstanding commitments, was of the order of $14,000,000 as at 
1 January 1990. 


Welfare League Updale 


The Welfare League is continuing its good work, and following its seventy-second 
annual general meeting on 29 September 2008, its organisation and structure is 
as set out in Annex D. 
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ANNEX 


Annex a. Address by C. G Anderson 


Meeting of the Eurasian Community on 23 December 1929 


| have been asked by the gentlemen convening this meeting to offer a few introductory 
remarks relative to it, and, considering its huge possibilities for achieving something 
worthwhile, | find that the task of speaking is shorn of its customary irksomeness. 
Moreover, this task is lightened by the fact that my audience consists of the enlightened 
members of our Eurasian Community, whose vision recognises that, although Charity 
knows no bounds of territory, Charity should begin at home, whose feelings of mercy and 
compassion have been given full play on innumerable occasions some of which will never 
see the light of day and in whom the milk of human kindness flows freely as evidenced 
by the stupendous energy displayed and practical support given in furtherance of almost 
every phase of philanthropic activity in this Colony. This being the case, the necessity of 
striking a strong appealing note in my remarks does not arise; it also seems incongruous 
to remind such an enlightened audience of its moral obligation to assist its destitute 
brethren and their dependants. Suffice it to say that we feel we are a community with a 
moral conscience. It is bound to break out; and to-day we see it breaking out in earnest in 
its natural desire to assist the destitute in its midst, particularly its unfortunate women and 
children. 


Gentlemen, most of you will recollect that when necessitous cases arose in the past, it fell 
to the lot of a few gentlemen to go round with an alms bowl. These volunteer beggars 
deserve our grateful thanks. Although their past efforts had met with a fair measure of 
success, it has been felt for some time past that, since cases of hardship are of the natural 
order of things and that Eurasians in distress have to turn to Eurasians for succour (the 
outsider is unsympathetic if not overtly hostile), the time has arrived to start and organise 
a united effort to relieve, in particular, the destitute dependants of those of our extraction 
who have travelled to that bourn whence there is no return. But the depressing times 
through which we are still passing rendered it difficult to launch forth such a project with 
any hopes of success and there appeared to be no alternative but to await the lifting of 
the financial fog when, like manna from heaven, down came the magnificent donation of 
$10,000 from a fellow Eurasian to form the nucleus of a fund for charitable purposes within 
our community. 
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Gentlemen, we are grateful to the anonymous donor, to whose gift there is neither a 
string nor a clause attached. The cheque has been received by the gentlemen convening 
this meeting and locked into a first-class mortgage. They have no wish to arrogate to 
themselves the privilege of starting something. Having done what is required of them in 
looking after the cash temporarily, they convened this meeting, towards which this is their 
attitude. "Well, Gentlemen, here is some work for us, for every one of us. A start has been 
provided. We have but a hazy idea as to what to do and, therefore, we are here to decide, 
with your help, what is best to be done. Let us all pull together and make a good job of it.’ 


| submit that, in our hearts, there is a prompting to make a good job of it. 

But, Gentlemen, it has been said of us that we can have no unity, and since even the semi- 
civilised tribes of Africa have it, this, though palpably absurd, is a challenge: to be faced 
and an insult to be wiped out. Our detractors little know that if we have not coalesced 
sooner it is simply because that the urge to do so has not been pressing. They do not 
realise that, after all, there is no gulf between a Chan and a Smith amongst us and that 
underlying the superficial differences in names and outlook, the spirit of kinship and 
brotherhood burns brightly. We Eurasians, being born into this world, belong to it. We 
claim no privileges but we demand our rights for which we must contest to the last ditch. 
With the blood of Old China mixed with that of Europe in us, we show the world that in 
this fusion, to put it no higher, is not detrimental to good citizenship. If ‘Peace on Earth 
and Goodwill towards Men' is not to be mere gibberish, then the Eurasians within the 
seven seas are some of the people sent into this world to assist in the accomplishment of 
this ideal. In this part of China, we are a force to be reckoned with, a force to be respected 
and a force to be better appreciated when it is shown that we can look after, not only 
ourselves, but also the destitute of our kith and kin. 


To my mind, Gentlemen, a numerically small community producing business magnates 
like Sir Robert, large-hearted philanthropists like Mr. Wong Kam-fuk, brilliant men of affairs 
like Dr. Kotewall and ornaments of the learned professions like Mr. Lo will ever live and any 
noble project sponsored by it will never die. 
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CHAPTER 19 “Ze Welfare League 





Eric Peter Ho is a grandson of Ho Fook, Sir Robert Ho Tung's brother, who served as a Member of the Hong Kong 
Legislative Council from 1917 to 1921. 


This book is a frank account of the origins and history of this Hong Kong family, warts and all, as discovered by the 
author in his delving into the past for the information of his descendants. It should also be of interest to historians, 
scholars and the general reader who may want to know more about Hong Kong over the last 150 years. 


The author, a life-long Hong Kong public officer, has previously published Times of Change: A Memoir of Hong Kong's 
Governance - 1950-1991 (ISBN 962-209-752-9). 
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